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PELLETS 


Year after year, Blatchford’s Pellets have gained in 
popularity because they bring you, our customers, 
results that pay. An economical milk replacer, 
Blatchford’s Pellets completely satisfy your feeders. 
This lasting satisfaction builds confidence and 
steady profit for you. Blatchford’s Pellets — 


excellent for calves, pigs, colts, lambs, goats, and 


rabbits. 2113 


for YOU and YOUR CUSTOMERS 
| WHEN YOU SELL... 


— 
YOUR LEDGER REFLECTS 
| ETS 
| UCTIONS INSIDE” 
Waukegan, Illinois 
q 
Q 
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EQUIPMENT ...SATISFIES 


Unit 
Molasses Feed Mixer 


Dry Feed Mixer 


Here is the greatest value your money 


can buy in a dry feed mixer. Planetary This Strong-Scott Molasses Feed Mixer 
gear drive saves power costs and an has a patented molasses injection control 
exclusive spiral flight supplements the not to be found entitoel other mixer. The 
work of ribbon agitators, to give the best molasses feed is correspondingly better 
saints job you cond ever want. and so are the prices you get for it. 


Write for complete details on this per- 


Write for details on this roller bearing 
fect mixer. 


equipped and all-steel frame unit. 


Come to us for 
SPOUTING- 


all kinds, standard or special 


ELEVATOR HEADS & BOOTS 


Wood, Iron or Steel 
ity. Feed is cool, when 
sacked. Helps to avoid fires 
and explosions. Can be installed in a location 
BELTING- more convenient to the operator. 
- Write for complete details on this unit that lowers 
all kinds ; 


costs and saves on insurance. 


Pneumatic 
Attrition Mill 


Feed is elevated by means 
of grinding motors without 
reduction in grinding capac- 


Everything Jor Every Mill, Elevator Representatives 
and Feed Plant FRED H. CHASE, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


The Strong -Scott Mfg Co. Box 126, Telephone 698 


J. H. HARDERS, WINONA, MINN. 
411 E. Howard St. Telephone 2549 
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I, was better than “a fair record” 
when 107 winners in 131 classes at seven 


leading state fair livestock shows were 
B-F Solubles-fed. 


Now B-F Solubles wears the “Royal” 
crown. At the recent American Royal 
Livestock Exposition in Kansas City, 17 
Blue Ribbons out of 19 classes, including 
Best-Ten-Head and Get-of-Sire, went to 
B-F Solubles-fed cattle. In addition, the 
pone champion bull, grand champion 


male, and reserve champion female 
were B-F Solubles-fed. 


BETTER FEED-BETTER FARE DES 


Write BROWN -FORMAN “A 


FEED DIVISION 
BROWN-FORMAN 


DISTILLERS CORPORATION | 


at 
LOUISVILLE 


IN 
KENTUCKY 


B- GROUP VITAMINS 


RIBOFLAVIN, THIAMIN, 
E T T NIACIN, CHOLINE, 

PYRIDOXINE, BIOTIN, 

PANTOTHENIC ACID, 


p-AMINOBENZOIC ACID, 
FOLIC ACID 


FATS ano PROTEINS 
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ON THE COVER—No scene 
typifies more the holiday spirit 
thana sparkling-eyed youngster 
viewing the delightful Christ- 
mas tree bedecked with tinsel, 
ornaments, and lights. In these 
days of indecision, selfishness, 
and hate, it would be well for 
each one of us to recapture 
some of that childhood faith, 
love, and tolerance. To you 
and those you hold dear we 
extend sincere wishes for a 
Merry Christmas and a hope 
for universal peace in 1949. 
(Photo by Eva Luoma) 
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Are Specified in 1000's of Mills 
and Feed Plants for processing 
a Great Variety of products 


%* Any spacing or thickness of hammer may be used at 


any time. 

Hammers are available in these sizes: 
LET A 30-DAY FREE 
TRIAL IN YOUR OWN * Hammers have Sharp, square edges—hardened ends. 
PLANT CONVINCE YOU. * Can be turned to wear all four corners. 

* Assembled on bushings for easy handling and to save 
Specify Size required — wear of hammer pins. 
5 to 150 H.P. Direct or * Precision balanced for smooth running. 
iced mene: Right- or Left- * Choose most suitable size and spacing for better grind- 
hand Drive. 


ing of any product. 


Write for Data on Free Trial Offer 
JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


1074 TENTH AVENUE SOUTHEAST MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


eé6e 
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ATKINS & DURBROW’S 
QUALITY 
VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
SUPPLIED THEIR 

EXACT NEEDS 


Distributors of 


ATKINS & DURBROW 
standard Dry D 
2,000 D3 per gram 
900,000 D3 per pound 
with a Middlings base 


ATKINS & DURBROW 
Delux Dry D 
2,000 D3 per gram 
900,000 D3 per pound 
with a Farina base 


ATKINS & DURBROW 
Dry A 
3,000 A per gram 
1,362,000 A per pound 


ATKINS & DURBROW 
Dry A&D 
in practically any 
combination of potencies 


Fortified Sardine Oils 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Arpro Wheat Germ Oil 


BARRETT DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


Niacin 


SPERTI, INC. 
Brewer's Dried Yeast 


CAROGREEN, INC. 
Dehydrated Alfalfa 
Sun Dried Alfalfa 


Durine the many years we have supplied Vitamin Products we have 


found that each manufacturer has a different problem ... you may need 
a De Lux Dry D or only a standard Dry D. You may need any one of many 
different combination of potencies of Dry A&D. In other words your needs, 
your price levels, your problems, are not general problems. They are special 
according to your special customers. 


Consequently you need Vitamin Products to meet your special needs—not 
products that are made according to some standard that may not fit your 
needs at all. As the most reliable source of Vitamin Products we aim to give 
you just exactly what you need. And “many feed manufacturers are now 
complimenting us on this move, saying it is the first time an intelligent 
approach has been made to this problem. 


Why don’t you try it? Next time you need a Vitamin Product, 
wire, write, or phone us. Our nation-wide distributing system 
enables us to supply you with large volumes on a contract 
basis or with small rush order shipments. 


ATKINS « DURBROW, INC. 


165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY OMAHA DETROIT BOSTON 
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FOR POULTRY AND ANIMAL USE 


ae VITAMIN A AND D3 
IN DRY CARRIER 


ANTEED ANALYSIS 


VITAMINS INC CHICAGO 21. 1LL.U.S.A 


«* CHICAGO: 21, ILLINOIS 
Pioneer Manufacturers of VIT AMIN 


FOR POULTRY AND ANIMAL USE 


VITAMIN D3 IN DRY CARRIER 


FOR POULTRY AND ANIMAL USE 


ot weg tw 


VITAMINS INC. CHICAGO 21 ILL_USA 


COD LIVER OIL 


© ACTIVATED STEROL 


16 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
Serving the Feed Industry... 


When you buy vitamins, it’s good to know the representative and 
the maker of those vitamins. Feed manufacturers rely on Rudy 
Eschenheimer because they know his 16 years’ experience in the 
feed trade . . . plus his reputation for quality products and fair 
dealing is of added value to them in meeting their vitamin needs. 


VITAMINS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 
WITH GUARANTEED POTENCY .... 


The Vitamin A & D Concentrates and other basic vitamin products 
offered to the feed trade by Rudy Eschenheimer Company are 
manufactured by VITAMINS, Inc., Chicago . . . pioneer manu- 
facturers of vitamin concentrates. Every product is GUARAN- 
TEED on the label as to its potency. Prompt deliveries are assured 
at all times from warehouse stock in Kansas City, Mo., or direct 
from Chicago Laboratories. 


Check your vitamin needs today and write or phone for complete 
information and prices! 


©. Box 147 CHILLICOTHE, 


Stock in KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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VITAMIN A ITINC 
VITAMIN FOLDERS Og 
Gives latest information on vitamin A &D a 
requirements for poultry and livestock - 
Ps complete information On VITINC Con- 
: centrates including A&D Feeding Oils; 
C Dry Stable Vitamins A & D: Dry Vitamin 
t D» for four-footed animals; and Dry Vita- 
‘ min D: for poultry. Write today for your 
copies. They're free! 
| , INC. y Escne 
°F 
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NO STAR IS TOO HIGH... 
IF YOU KEEP ON REACHING 


Since 1885, Percy Kent has consistently striven toward 
one high goal . . . supplying the milling industry with 


the highest quality container that can possibly be made. 


The result has been an unequalled record of new 
achievements . . . perfected wash-out inks. . . Ken-Print Bags 


... the P/K apron bag... and many other innovations. 


For at Percy Kent, reaching for that highest star of quality 


is a constant, every-day practice. = 


xb Newest star in the P/K line is the P/K Apron Bag. 


You just rip the seams— it’s a ready-made apron! 


S PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
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RICE POLISH 


Wire, phone or write for samples and prices of Riceland Rice Bran and Polish 


ARKANSAS RICE GROWERS CO-OP ASS'N 
STUTTGART, ARKANSAS PHONE L. D. 10 


. World’s largest year ’round suppliers of Vitamin-Rich Rice Bran and Polish to the Feed Industry 
World’s largest rice growing, milling, storage and marketing organization. 
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COMPLETE SERVICE . 


| = Buil ef Ss Busines s § ecurity 


and Better Living for YOU | 


AL WAYNE symbolizes thousands of 
feed retailers throughout 

erica who follow the WAYNE WAY 
to business security and better living. 


Do you know... in a 32 state survey that with your feeders . . . provides complete feed- 
successful feed merchants voted Complete ing plans—the Wayne Ways of Feeding—and a 
Service by the feed manufacturer as one of the feed for every need . . . provides strategic 
main essentials for Business Security which manufacturing and distributing advantages . . . 
brings Better Living? provides sales and merchandising training for 


you and your employees .. . provides feeding 
and management Educational Service for you 
and your customers. Investigate today the 
Wayne Way to Business Security and Better 
Living! Opportunity is knocking—act now! 


The record shows how completely Allied Mills 
fulfills this fundamental for Wayne retailers. 
Wayne Merchandising starts with your first 
shipment and helps you sell feed rapidly and 
gain quick profits. That's because Wayne... 
provides trained Sales and Service contacts 


Send Coupon NOW For Full Details 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. FB-12 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


| 

You may send me information on the Wayne Way to 

| Business Security and Better Living. ; 
ff | ; FIRM NAME ! 

Business Stays Fine at the WAYNE 3-line SIGN 
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ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of... 
Feed Barley 
Mdaliing Barley 
Wheat Bran 
Wheat Middlings 
Rye Middlings 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


FA-MEAL 


No. 1 COLORADO SUN-CURED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Now Ready to Ship 


Our New Plant At Rocky Ford, Colorado, 
is Now In Full Production. Send All 
Orders to Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Let ARK VALLEY be your source for 17% and 20% 
Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal . . . Guaranteed Vitamin 
“A” Content ... always uniform. ARK VALLEY 
Sun Cured Alfalfa Meal, 13% and 15% Protein... 
any grind you need. 


Hi-grade Baled Alfalfa Hay. 


MEMBER 


National Hay Association 
‘ecds 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


Tested-Proved- Purity 


jor 
Top Results 


DEN 


Independent laboratory tests 
prove ALDEN Calcium Carbonate 
has maintained uniform quality 
and purity for twenty years. 
That’s why mixers of top quality 
feeds specify ALDEN. 


IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Under one roof 


Every Feed Ingredient You Want 
Conveniently Located for Truck 
Pickup—We Favor Legitimate 
Feed Dealers 


GOOD STOCKS AT ALL TIMES 


CALF MANNA, LAB MIX, CONDENSED BUTTERMILK, 
CALCIUM CARBONATE, GRANITE GRIT, SANI-FLOR 
LITTER, DEHYDRATED PEAVINE AND SOYAVINE MEAL, 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL, CODLIVER OIL CONCEN- 
TRATE, REGROUND OATFEED, DAIRY FEED, COLLOIDAL 
PHOSPHATE, FOX AND MINK FEEDS, DOG RATIONS, 
KILLER-DILLER RAT & MOUSE EXTERMINATOR, PEANUT 
MEAL, SOYBEAN MEAL, LINSEED MEAL, BREWERS 
GRAINS, MALT SPROUTS, DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES, 
SKIMMILK, BUTTERMILK POWDER AND MILLFEED, BEET 
PULP, MOLASSES AND 44 OTHER COMMODITIES. 


FEED SUPPLIES, INC. 


3328 W. Cameron Ave. 
NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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RIBBON 
Fancy Prints 


IN OTHER wWorDS... buy Blue Ribbon Fancy Prints 
... for wide Pattern Variety; Smart New Styles... Speedy Service 


ENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


4515 S. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, Ill. 


Plants at 
West Burlington, la. Chicago, Ill. 
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LINK ALL THREE FOR FEED PROFITS 


Good 
Management + 


DAIRY 


Arcady Sup’R* Dairy feeds are super-rations custom manufactured by 
Arcady. They give superior cows the nutritive requirements to produce 
larger quantities of milk than ordinary feeds will sustain. 

Use Arcady Sup’R* Dairy feeds to sell the best and biggest dairymen 
in your community . . . men whose modern breeding and management 
have given their cows the ability to produce more milk than ordinary feeds 
will sustain. Use Sup’R* Dairy, too, to boost average herd production in 
fall and winter months. 


FREE DAIRY PROGRAM 
Write or ask Arcady Repre- A R C A DY 7 A 
sentative for Sup’R* Dairy 


Program with feed samples, 

cow-weight measuring tape, 

milk record charts, disk cal- 

culator to compute rations. MtiLtLIN G COM PAN Y 
Kits available for bulk dis- 

tribution to your trade. 


223 W. JACKSON BLVD. ¢ CHICAGO 6, ILLINO!S 
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Minerals Animal Feeds 


Mineral Deficiencies Exist in Many Areas of World 


@ A GREAT deal of literature which 
farmers or others interested in live- 
stock read, has to do with minerals 
and the mineral feeding of farm ani- 
mals. Where the various minerals and 
their formulation in mineral mixtures 
is mentioned so frequently, this has a 
tendency to make a stockman feel that 
minerals are being fed only by way of 
special preparations in the same way 
that salt is fed. 

This is, of course, a wrong concept 
for most minerals outside of salt are 
fed to the animals by way of common 
feeds that make up a ration. Thus 
every mouthful of hay, grain, or other 
feed has its more or less typical 
amounts of calcium, phosphorus, po- 
tassium, magnesium, and a fairly long 
list of other minerals most of which 
are referred to as the minor elements 
or trace mineral elements. Where one’s 
farming practices are right and where 
a suitable variety and quality of feeds 
make up rations for cattle, sheep, or 
other ruminants, there is little need to 
worry about minerals other than salt. 
This principle applies to livestock pro- 
duction in most parts of the country. 
There are just enough areas, however, 
where not only a phosphorus defi- 
ciency but also certain trace mineral 
deficiencies have shown up, to make 
us conscious of the possible need of 
fortifying rations with some of the 
minor elements. 

In thinking of minerals in general 
as applied to livestock feeding, we are 
inclined to think that their most im- 
portant purpose is to build strong 


*An address delivered before the Michigan Feed 
Dealers and Manufacturers annual convention 
and nutritional conference held Nov. 4-5 at 
East Lansing, Mich. 
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By GUSTAV BOHSTEDT* 
University of Wisconsin 


bones. Surely this is an important 
function and fully 90 per cent of the 
dry matter of bones is made up of 
calcium and phosphorus. Magnesium 
also plays a fairly prominent part in 
bone growth. We are also impressed 
with the fact that large amounts of 
minerals go into milk, meat, and eggs. 
Thus calcium and phosphorus in hu- 
man dietaries come in large part from 
these animal products and from fish. 

The important part that all sorts 
play in the functional activities of the 
animal body is not so keenly appre- 
ciated though these functions are fully 
as important as those of bone growth, 
or having minerals present in the ani- 
mal product or byproducts. Blood cir- 
culation, respiration, digestion, and 
assimilation, as well as excretion, are 
in each case dependent on the presence 
of a specific assortment of minerals in 
suitable compounds to serve all of 
these vital processes. Life itself there- 
fore is intimately tied up with the 
presence of minerals. 


Perhaps the reason there has taken. 


place an increased interest in the min- 
eral nutrition of farm animals is that 
some of these minerals, during the 
course of generations of farming and 
the losses through leaching or erosion, 
have passed out of the soil and there- 
fore out of the feed crops grown on 
such relatively deficient soil. A second 
reason is that we have improved our 
farm animals to a point where they 
grow faster or produce more effi- 
ciently, and for that reason require 
minerals in larger amounts than was 


the case years ago. Some mineral de- 
ficiencies, however, have existed ap- 
parently for centuries and only in rela- 
tively recent years has the specific 
cause become known. Surely the sci- 
ence of nutrition has made its contri- 
bution to this problem and has identi- 
fied certain districts in various parts 
of the country or the world as lacking 
in phosphorus, or iodine, or cobalt, 
or still other minerals. On the other 
hand it has pointed out that here and 
there excessive amounts of certain 
minerals may be present in soils or in 
feeds that then present a problem of 
toxicity or poor availability of neces- 
sary minerals in feeds. 

To bring out the contrast between 
major minerals and minor minerals, 
the former are needed in relatively 
large amounts. Thus salt or the ele- 
ments of calcium and phosphorus each 
need to be fed in the amount of from 
one-fourth to one-third per cent or 
more of the entire ration on the air 
dry basis. Thus a ration made up of 
hay and grain for cattle or a grain mix- 
ture for hogs should have about those 
amounts of the three major minerals 
or mineral elements. 

The minor or trace mineral elements 
may need to make up only an ex- 
tremely small fraction of the amount 
indicated. Thus iodine in areas where 
it is deficient, needs to be added in 
amounts of only about one four-mil- 
lionth part of the ration, for the pre- 
vention of goiter, which is referred to 
as “ big neck” in calves, colts, or 
lambs, and “hairlessness” in the case 
of newborn pigs. Iodized salt needs to 
contain only 0.007 per cent iodine in 


(Continued on page 90) 
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FORTIFY Your Feeds 


VITAMIN OILS 


3 


Experience proves the economy of 
the better grade of vitamin oils—‘“‘a 
little goes a long way.” Gorton’s Vitamin -aggy 
Feeding Oils assure you that extra potency . = 
that gives your feed ADDED SALES APPEAL. 


Gorton's Have the "Know-How" physical — are the basis for the Gorton- 
Specialized experience in the production Pew Fisheries guarantee — a guaran- 
of high quality medicinal oils assures tee that means something. 


GORTON’S COD LIVER AND FEEDING 


in the many plants of Gorton-Pew 


Fisheries — largest of Atlantic Coast — IN BOTH VITAMINS A AND D 

fisheries. Cod Liver Oils with Added 
Vitamins A and D: 

Triple Tested for Top Efficiency super? “G.P.” 

Every step of manufacture — from 800-D 400-D 400-D 

processing the fish to skimming the oil, 2000-A 3000-A 


to filtering and blending, is guarded by FEEDING OILS 
400-D 1000-A  800-D 2000-A 


tests — chemical, biological and 400-D 3000-A 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


wih Distributors for Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company Ltd. By-Products Div. 


177 MULK STREET * BOSTON 9,MASS. 
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Patrons Get Tailored Formulas 


Special Service Rings Cash Register at Owatonna, Minn. 


e@ THERE'S nothing strikingly origi- 
nal or unusual about the slogan of the 
Farmers Elevator & Mercantile Co., 
located at Owatonna, Minn. It’s sim- 
ply, “The customer is always right.” 
But it’s no idle phrase with Manager 
Norman Johnson and his employes 
who follow the motto implicitly. 

Typical of the manner in which 
this concern cooperates with poultry- 
men, dairymen or hog producers is the 
trouble the firm takes to mix individual 
formulas, A certain number of cus- 
tomers want to have their own for- 
mulas followed in the mixing of feed. 

For example, if Dairyman Smith has 
his own conception of what consti- 
tutes a balanced formula, he gets into 
a huddle with Mr. Johnson. Together 
they work it out to the dairyman’s 
completed satisfaction. Then the for- 
mula is placed on file. The next time 
Mr. Smith comes to the elevator with 
a load of grain to be converted into 
feed, it’s a simple matter to produce 
the proper card listing his own private 
formula. 

“Sure, it’s a little extra work,” Mr. 
Johnson admitted, “but we've found 
that it pays to cooperate with our 
customers.” 

Planned modernization and the in- 
stallation of new machinery and equip- 
ment have been a major factor in this 
52-year-old firm’s sustained growth. 
Under Mr. Johnson’s management, a 
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long range modernization program has 
been followed in order to increase the 
efficiency of the plant’s operation, 
boost the output, and build the busi- 
ness. The stock company was organ- 
ized in 1895 with total assets of $6,000, 
which included a small 10,000-bushel 
elevator. In the past five decades the 
company survived a disastrous fire and 
the dizzy swoops from hectic boom 
times to bleak depression. Today, 
stronger than at any time in its his- 
tory, the Farmers Elevator & Mercan- 
tile Co. confidently faces the future 
convinced that the first 50 years are 
the hardest. 


At the helm of this vigorous firm is 
Mr. Johnson, an Iowan who has 
guided the company’s destinies since 
1919. He came to Owatonna from 
Worthington, Minn., where he had 
been assistant manager of an elevator. 
Under his supervision the Owatonna 
firm has kept attuned to the changing 
times. It was one of the first in this 
section to offer a seed-cleaning service, 
installing the necessary equipment 11 
years ago. Moreover, this progressive 
concern was among the pioneers in 
manufacturing its own feeds. 

Quiet, soft-spoken Mr. Johnson has 
watched with keen interest the transi- 
tion that has taken place in southern 
Minnesota’s agricultural economy. 
Forty years ago this was predominantly 
a wheat-growing section. When the 


CUSTOMERS' special for- 
mulas are kept on file by 
Manager Norman Johnson, 
above, in his firm's office at 
Owatonna, Minn. Farmers are 
showing that they appreciate 
the service by heavier buying 
at the Farmers Elevator & 
Mercantile Co., whose build- 
ings are shown below. 


manager came to Owatonna in 1919, 
harvest began in August and extended 
through October. 

Thirty years ago Owatonna had one 
brewery and a flour mill. There was 
a strong demand for malting barley. 
However, the brewery and mill soon 
disappeared and that erased malting 
barley as a crop of any consequence. 
In the meantime, however, the trend 
toward diversified farming became 
more and more pronounced. Farmers 
began branching out into dairying, 
hog production, and poultry. That 
meant a growing demand for mixed 
feeds and the Farmers Elevator wasted 
no time in embarking on a new 
venture. 

In manufacturing its own feeds, the 
Farmers Elevator has followed a policy 
of strict adherence to a quality pro- 
gram. Its Indian Maid hog feeds, 
poultry mashes, and cow rations are 
carefully prepared and sold in print 
sacks devoid of any advertising except 
that on the tags. “It isn’t the outside 


(Continued on page 106) 
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You can 


TRACE 
MINERALIZE 


your feeds 


FOR LESS THAN A PENNY A BAG 


Economy as sound as this is the reason why alert feed 
manufacturers all over the country are taking advantage 
of the efficient and economical CCC Trace Mineralizing 
Program—to insure top performance of their feeds. 


Learn more about the CCC Plan. Write us today. If you 
haven't already received your free copy of our factual 
presentation on Trace Mineralizing be sure to ask for it. 


CCC QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Trace Mineral Premixes Pellet Machine Calcium 
lodized-Manganesed Calcium Regular (plain) Calcium 

(any desired level) Dustless (plain) Calcium 
Manganesed Calcium Shellmaker Calcium Grit 

(any desired ay Arrow-Head Insoluble Flint Grit 
Electro ncudieidean alcium G-220 Riboflavin Supplement 


mit 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET @ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


325 WOODMEN OF THE WORLD BLDG., OMAHA, NEBRASKA @ BOX 409, CARTHAGE, MISSOURI 
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A LESSON FROM The recent unfavorable publicity which the grain trade 
THE BOOMERANG received throughout the country, and which is likely to be 

increased in tempo until the case in question is finally dis- 
posed of, should convince every thinking person in our industry that use of high- 
pressure tactics is a poor way to convince the people of the United States and their 
representatives in Washington of the efficiency and economy of and the public 
necessity for continued operation of the grain and feed business in private hands 
and the necessity of maintaining the hedging facilities provided by the grain and 
feed futures markets. 


There are three proved-by-time organizations which can and do ably represent 
the feed and grain business in Washington. They are the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association, the National Grain Trade council and the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association. All of these organizations operate on a level which eliminates 
the possibility of boomerang results. 


The first two of these organizations maintain offices and full time personnel in 
the capital. The feed manufacturers do not have offices there but Walter Berger 
who, all will agree, “knows his way around Washington” and has personally ren- 
dered great services to the government, spends much of his time on the job among 
members of congress and among key men in the various executive departments. 


Ray Bowden is the dean of our industry’s Washington representatives. His reputa- 
tion for honesty and integrity makes him welcome wherever he chooses to call and 
of great help to all of us who have business to transact in the nation’s capital. In 
addition, through the many state and regional associations affiliated with the Na- 
tional, Ray represents the “grass roots” of our industry and what the man in the 
country thinks and says often carries more weight in Washington than testimony of 
experienced men from offices of the larger firms of industry. 


Offices of the National Grain Trade council are headed by William Brooks. He 
is an attorney experienced in grain trade matters and specifically represents the grain 
exchanges, and their member terminal elevator and commission firms, but is always 
ready and willing to help with problems of all in the feed and grain trade. 


Two thoughts occur to us at this time: (1) No man in the feed and grain business 
should fail to contact, become acquainted with and explain our problems to his own 
senators and representative. If possible, this should be done before congress con- 
venes in January. We are the “grass roots” in which they are interested. (2) Every 
feed and grain man should concentrate on supporting and strengthening our present 
time-proved representative organizations—the Grain & Feed- Dealers National asso- 
ciation, the American Feed Manufacturers association and the National Grain Trade 
council. 


Our industry does not need high-power lobbying nor high-pressure politics to 
maintain its proper place in the economy of our country. 
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DRIED WHEY-PRODUCT 
with Hibollac” 


Stabilized Spray-Dried 
Free-Flowing Easy-Mixing 
Economical 


Guaranteed Analysis 
Protein. 


Lactose. 
Riboflavin....23 mg. /Ib. 


@ No matter what feedstuffs you buy or how 
carefully you compound your formulas... you 
cannot avoid the variations that are bound 
to occur in some of these ingredients. 


more Riboflavin through the addition of 
Ribolac—plus additional growth factors pres- 
ent in this exclusive Peebles’ controlled whey- 
fermentation product. 


Peebles’ Dried Whey-Product with Ribolac 
will give your feeds that extra margin of nutri- 
tional safety which means better results for 
your feeders and greater profits for you... 
steady profits through repeat sales. Yes, it’s 
the ideal balancer and the best buy! 


You'll find milk nutrients an ideal balancer 
tor these unavoidable variables... and you'll 
also find that your most economical source of - 
milk nutrients is Peebles’ Dried Whey-Product 
with Ribolac. 


You'll get more milk nutrients... you get 


Sell Peebles’ CONDENSED 


FREE NEW FOLDERS 


on how to make better poultry feeds 
and swine feeds at LESS COST. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


*Ribolac—exclusive Western 
Condensing Company whey 
fermentation product—added 
to provide a guaranteed level 
of Riboflavin—plus other 
B-Complex vitamins as well 
as additional growth factors 
(both known and unknown) 
present in natural milk 
sources—will give your feeds 
a competitive sales advantage. 


America’s Largest. Processor of Whey Products 


NCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


APPLETON, WISCOR 


Golden Eagle Milling Co., Petaluma, Calif., National Sales Agent — 


Whey-Product conteiningRibolac 


THE BEST BUY IN MILK NUTRIENTS 


Feed FREE CHOICE from 50 or 100 Ib. 

drums cut in half...or 500 Ib. bbls. It 

can also be mixed with mash or grain. 
Guaranteed 55% solids. 


100% Milk Nutrients, fortified with 


le 
11.5 mg./Ib. Ribo- 
flavin. Also fortified 
with 18 mg./Ib. Nia- 
cin and 1000 units 
Vitamin D; per Ib 


adver- 
tised in farm 
turkey 
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Meeting Vitamin and Needs 


Borderline Deficiencies are Often Difficult to Detect 


@ SCARCELY 25 years ago a dairy- 
man would never have suspected that 
a lack of vitamin A or of vitamin D 
in his rations might mean serious finan- 
tial loss or possibly spell disaster. The 
word “vitamin” had barely been 
coined. The early observations which 
opened up this vast field of investiga- 
tion were just being announced. 


Today, volumes have been written 
covering the research that has been 
done and the health-giving, profit 
making knowledge that has been dis- 
covered in the field of vitamin nutri- 
tion. Although many questions have 
been answered, there are still many 
others awaiting, solution. 


Slow growth is one of the most 
pronounced effects noted when a vita- 
min A deficient calf is compared with 
a healthy, vigorous calf of the same 
age. Slow growth is practically always 
accompanied by a greater feed re- 
quirement per 100 pounds of gain. 
Both of these effects strike directly at 
the farmer’s pocketbook as does also 
the poor general health and lowered 
disease resistance of the vitamin A de- 
ficient animal. 

Such effects are of much more im- 
portance to the livestock man than 
are the more dramatic physical symp- 
toms such as watery eyes, colds, cough- 
ing, and nasal discharge, diarrhea, 
rough hair coat, staggering gait, con- 
vulsions, and swelling of the joints 
and in the region of the brisket. 

Night blindness, or inability to see 
with the usual distinctiveness after 
dusk, is often used as a practical means 
for fairly early diagnosis of a develop- 
ing vitamin A deficiency. 

In cows, a vitamin A deficiency fre- 
quently results in reproductive failure 
as manifested by abortion; dropping 
of dead, weak, or blind calves; and 
“shy” breeding. 

Here again we may have poor feed 
utilization, poor general health and 
many of the physical symptoms al- 
ready described for calves. 

A point which should be strongly 
emphasized is that for both cows and 
calves there is no sharp line of dis- 


*An address delivered at the Iowa Nutrition 
School held Sept. 24 at Iowa State college, Ames. 
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By DR. G. C. WALLIS* 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


tinction between a thrifty condition 
on the one hand and poor health on 
the other. There is a gradual shading 
off from one condition to the other. 

Borderline deficiency symptoms are 
less marked and often difficult to 
recognize. Nevertheless borderline de- 
ficiencies may be cutting deeply into 
the farmer’s profit long before symp- 
toms are severe enough to be easily 
recognized. 

Fortunately the minimum vitamin A 
requirements to prevent the gross 
symptoms of deficiency have been 
quite well worked out for farm ani- 
mals. The amount usually recom- 
mended for meeting the minimum re- 
quirement for growth, reproduction 
and some storage of vitamin A is about 
6 milligrams of carotene per 100 
pounds of body weight. This is equiv- 
alent to 10,000 U.S.P. units as caro- 
tene or about 4,000 U.S.P. units of 
true vitamin A per 100 pounds of 
body weight. 

Calves at birth have low vitamin A 
reserves. The calf’s first opportunity 
to obtain additional vitamin A is from 
the colostrum. Colostrum varies widely 
in carotene and vitamin A content, 
depending largely on how the cow 
was fed. If the colostrum is low, the 
calf receives only limited amounts of 
vitamin A from this source and the 
stage is set for possible trouble. 

The next likely source of additional 
vitamin A is from the hay consumed. 
Calves eat only small amounts of hay 
until a month or so of age, so they 


have but little chance to obtain caro- - 


tene (provitamin A) in appreciable 
amounts until they are at least a month 
or six weeks of age. If the hay is low 
in carotene it may not provide much 
vitamin A even after calves begin to 
eat appreciable quantities of it. 

A combination of low reserves at 
birth and low intake from colostrum 
and hay is conducive to the develop- 
ment of a vitamin A deficiency in 
young calves. 

In the case of older calves and dairy 
cows a vitamin A deficiency is likely 


to occur when they are not on pas- 
ture, when pastures become dry and 
brown for prolonged periods, when 
they are not receiving silage, and when 
the hay being fed is bleached, weath- 
ered, brown in color and low in 
carotene. 

Vitamin A is commonly included in 
calf meals at the rate of around 3000 
U.S.P. units of true vitamin A, as 
from fish oils, per pound of starter or 
meal. True vitamin A, according to 
some scientific reports, is preferable 
to carotene for young calves, particu- 
larly until they are a month or six 
weeks old and the rumen has begun 
to function more or less normally. 

At 25 cents per million units the 
cost of vitamin A fortification at 3000 
units per pound of calf meal would 
be $1.50 per ton—7.5 cents per bag. 

Vitamin A deficiencies also occur in 
dairy cows under practical farm con- 
ditions. The tendency is at present to 
handle such deficiencies on a case or 
seasonal basis rather than by general 
vitamin A fortification of rations for 
dairy cows. 

Because of the high relative cost of 
vitamin A supplements, attention is 
first given toward providing more pas- 
ture, silage, or leafy, green hay—all of 
which are good sources of carotene, a 
precursor of vitamin A. Fish oil pro- 
ducts, such as vitamin A oils may also 
be used for providing additional vita- 
min A. The same is true for carotene 
concentrates. 

In turning our consideration to vita- 
min D it is also interesting to note 
what happens when a deficiency of 
this factor is encountered. 

For calves, severe stunting is one 
of the serious effects. Calves so affected 
have little chance to become profitable 
members of a milking or breeding 
herd. The decreased rate of growth 
means slower maturing and smaller 
heifers at breeding age. Whereas, the 
dairyman really wants a well grown, 
good sized, healthy vigorous animal. 

Poor feed utilization is also encoun- 
tered, resulting in higher feed require- 
ments per 100 pounds of gain. In one 
experimental group, figures from the 
Wisconsin station (Wis. Res. Bul. 115) 


. : 


indicated that 150 pounds more teed 
were required for each 100 pounds of gain 
in calves lacking sufficient vitamin D as 
compared with those receiving a vitamin D 
supplement. 

Furthermore, calves receiving insufficient 
vitamin D are unable to utilize the calcium 
and phosphorus of their rations efficiently 
in maintaining normal levels in the blood 
and for building strong bones and a good 
skeleton. Growing calves should be adding 
minerals to their bodies day-by-day as the 
skeleton develops. Mineral balance trials 
show, however, that vitamin D deficient 
calves may even be losing large quantities 
of calcium and phosphorus from their 
bodies. As a result the bones are thin and 
porous. Heifers in this condition do not 
have the mineral reserves so important for 
meeting the demands of gestation and good 
milk production. 

These effects, together with the general 
lack of vigor and health and the greater 
susceptibility to other diseases hit where it 
hurts—the farmer’s profits. They are of far 
more importance than the more obvious 
physical symptoms, such as swollen joints, 
bowed legs, humped backs, and stiffness. 

The effects of vitamin D deficiency are 
not limited to young growing animals as 
was once thought to be the case. Work car- 
ried on at the South Dakota station (S. D. 
Bul. 372) has shown that mature dairy cows 
have a fundamental need for vitamin D. 

Besides the physical symptoms, which are 
similar to those described for calves, a vita- 
min D deficiency in dairy cows results in 
markedly decreased breeding efficiency. 
Heat periods first become irregular—then 
may disappear entirely. The number of 
calves born is thus greatly reduced. Some 
are dropped prematurely or are dead at 
birth. Others are lacking vigor. The bones 
are poorly mineralized and have on the 
average only about 60 per cent of the ash 
content of normal bones at birth. 

Here again, the importance of hard-to- 
recognize borderline deficiencies should not 
be under estimated. Borderline symptoms 
are much less marked and trouble may not 
even be suspected even though serious 
financial losses are being sustained. It has 
been suggested by some nutrition men that 
an unrecognized vitamin D deficiency may 
well be one factor in lowered performance 
and rapid turn-over in dairy herds. 

The minimum vitamin D requirements of 
calves based on work at Pennsylvania State 
college (Bul. 364) are 400-500 U. S. P. 
units per 100 pounds of body weight. This 
work also indicated that the vitamin D. of 
irradiated yeast and vitamin Ds, the prin- 
ciple form present in cod liver oil, are 
equally effective for calves on an equal 
U. S. P. unit basis. 

At a later date the Pennsylvania station 
reported improved growth and better gen- 
eral health when 2000 U.S.P. units per 100 
pounds of body weight were fed in addition 
to the amount contained in a fortified calf 
starter. This observation shows effectively 
that optimum amounts for best performance 
are undoubtedly several times the minimum 
required merely to prevent some easily 
recognized deficiency symptom. 

It is common knowledge that sunshine 
can act as a source of vitamin D for live- 
stock. Differences in climate, season, lo- 
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Please, dear! I'd rather you confined your 
Christmas decorating to the house!” 


cality and weather conditions, as well as 
management practices which limit sunshine 
exposure, cause wide variations in the 
amount received, and often greatly reduce 
the effectiveness and dependability of this 
source of vitamin D. 


Furthermore, there is increasing evidence 
that direct sunshine itself may have pre- 
viously unrecognized limitations. For ex- 
ample, in work at the South Dakota station 
(Bulletin 372) cows previously kept under 
conditions providing but little vitamin D 
failed to build up blood plasma vitamin D 
levels indicative of significant vitamin D 
reserves when expused to a full season of 
summer sunshine. 


Roughages provide another source of 
variable amounts of vitamin D for dairy 
cattle. New information in this field indi- 
cates that, contrary to what has been com- 
monly assumed, the extent of sunshine ex- 
posure of hay in curing is not necessarily 
a good guide to its vitamin D content. 


According to literature reports from vari- 
ous experiment stations, sun-cured alfalfa 
hay has been found to vary between 68 and 
663 units of vitamin D per pound. Calcu- 
lations indicate that an average daily intake 
of any of these alfalfa hays would not meet 
even the minimum vitamin D requirements 
of calves at 1 and 2 months of age. Hays 
containing 500 to 600 units per pound 
would about meet minimum requirements at 
around 4 months of age. 


None of the alfalfa hay samples referred 
to above would meet the minimum feeding 
guide of 12,000 to 15,000 units of vitamin 
D daily for dairy cows at 15 pounds of hay 
per day. Only those with 500 units per 
pound or more would do so at 25 pounds 
per day. 

There is little or no published information 
available as yet on roughages other than 
alfalfa hay. However, unpublished informa- 
tion from a nation-wide survey on the vita- 
min D content of a wide variety of rough- 
ages reveals some startling results. This work 
is being carried out cooperatively by Stan- 
dard Brands and a number of colleges and 
agricultural experiment stations. It is ex- 


pected that the results will soon be made 
available in a technical journal. 

The lack of dependability of sunshine and 
sun-cured roughages as sources of vitamin D 
is indicated by reports of the widespread 
occurrence of vitamin D deficiency under 
practical farm conditions. 


Carnation Farms, Seattle, Washington, 
found that feeding irradiated dry yeast to 
dairy cows for the production of metabol- 
ized vitamin D milk also benefited the cows 
themselves. Before the cows were given 
vitamin D many of them broke down in 
the middle of their lactation period and a 
great many went out of the four time milk- 
ing barn with stifle injuries and other evi- 
dences of mineral deficiency. Since adding 
irradiated dry yeast to the rations of these 
heavy producing cows, no evidence of a 
calcium or phosphorus deficiency has been 
detected in the form of creepy cows, stifled 
cows, or any other disturbance which would 
indicate that the mineral of the bones was 
lacking. 

Prof. MacEwan, University of Saskatch- 
ewan, summarizes the thinking of many nu- 
trition authorities with the following state- 
ment in the July 1942 issue of the “Cana- 
dian Ayrshire Journal:” “Deficiencies (of 
calcium, phosphorus and vitamin D) may 
account for more difficulty in dairy herds 
than has been realized, and may account in 
one degree or another, for depraved appe- 
tites, unthriftiness, inefficient production, 
breeding troubles, stiffness, and_ rickets. 
What the dairyman has called “burnt-out’ 
condition may be the result of deficiency.” 

The vitamin D fortification of calf starters 
and calf meals is generally recommended by 
nutrition workers. For instance, the State 
College of Washington extension bulletin 
269 (Revised) 1946 states: ““To insure an 
adequate supply of vitamin D (necessary for 
proper bone development), it is a good 
practice to add 4 pound of irradiated yeast 
(4,000,000 units to a pound) to each ton of 
calf meal.” 

Bechdel and associates (Penn. State Col- 
lege Bul. 364) state: “There is rather gen- 
eral agreement among dairy investigators 
and herdsmen that the average calf ration 
fed on dairy farms in the northern states 
should be fortified with vitamin D supple- 
ment.” 

At 4 cents per million units, it would cost 
8 cents per ton, or % cents per bag to 
fortify a calf meal at a level of 1000 units 
of vitamin D per pound. Assuming a calf 
will consume around 800 to 1000 pounds 
of grain ration during the year, the cost 
would be about 3 or 4 cents per calf per 
year. 

While the evidence is not as clear cut 
for dairy cows as for calves, a study of the 
available scientific literature and a consid’ 
eration of practical feeding results have lead 
many nutrition workers to favor the vitamin 
D fortification of dairy rations. 

Any one exceedingly small response from 
the many possible benefits can be more than 
enough, not only to cover the cost of the 
supplemental vitamin D, but also to return 
a good profit. 

@ HOSEA B. SPARKS, Palm Beach, Fia., 
formerly head of the Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill., celebrated his 90th birthday 
Nov. 5. 
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*Each year Bemis determines the grading of bur- 
lap produced by the Indian jute mills. Bemis’ 
grading is accepted by producers and users alike 
as the standard for burlap quality. This acceptance 
as the “supreme court” of the industry comes from 
Bemis’ long and unequalled experience as importer, 
converter and distributor of burlap. 
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BUYING 


Bags? 


Weel, it’s wise and thrifty 
to deal with folks who really 
know bur-r-rlap*. . . folks 
you know you can depend 
on. So for the famous Angus 
Bur-r-rlap or whatever 
grade you need ... look to 
Bemis! 


Anither important point... 
There’s a Bemis plant verra 
near you for better sairvice 
wherever you are. 


“Rmerica’s No.1 Bag Maker” 


Baltimore Boise Boston Brooklyn Buffalo e Charlotte Chicago Cleveland 

Denver e Detroit ¢ Houston ¢ Indi e Jack ille, Fla. ¢ Kansas City 

Los Angeles Louisville Memphis Minneapolis New Orleans New York City 

Norfolk Oklahoma City Omaha Phoenix Pittsburgh St.Louis Salina 
Salt Lake City San Francisco Seattle Wichita 
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Does if provide 


enough VITAMIN 


‘You can’t be sure! Tests show that hay—even when sun-cured— 


varies widely in its vitamin D content. 


Of ten samples of alfalfa hay—assayed by various Experiment 
Stations—most were found too low in vitamin D to provide the 
minimum needed by many farm animals. 


Experimental evidence indicates, too, that the minimum require- 
ment of vitamin D is not necessarily enough for best growth 
and production! 


Make sure your cows, heifers, 
calves 


FREE HAY CHART 


for CALVES! 


Additional 
Nutritional Facts 


About 
Vitamin D 


The amount of sunshine exposure 
is not necessarily a good index 
to the vitamin D potency of hay. 
For instance, a recent report 
shows vitamin D after sun-curing 
no higher than soon after the 
hay was cut. 


Wide year-to-year variations 
have been reported in similarly 
cured hay from the same field. 
One year 862 units per pound— 
the next, 216 units. 


@ The vitamin D content of 


roughages is unpredictable. 


@ Samples higher in D are usually 


lower in carotene. 


@ Reports on sun-cured alfalfa hay 


show 68 to 663 units per pound. 
None of these would supply the 
minimum requirements of young 
calves. Furthermore, none would 
provide the minimum for swine 
at 5 or 10% of the ration. 


@ Widespread occurrence of 


vitamin D deficiency indicates 
that roughages and sunshine 
are undependable. 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Agricultural Department FB12 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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by Congressman LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


Washington, D. C. 


November 20, 1948 
HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE MOVES 


This article for the December issue of The Feed Bag starts in Washington. 
It will be concluded “somewhere in South America," as a sub-committee begins a 
study mission and good-will tour of those countries. Just one year ago this com- 
mittee went to Europe and it gained valuable first-hand information about condi- 
tions there. That trip was not a "junket" in the accepted sense of that word, 
and neither is this. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OBJECTIVES IN OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


(1) We seek to gain and maintain their friendly support and cooperation 


(2) To make this cooperation more effective by encouraging the improvement 
of their fundamental economic, cultural, and political conditions through methods 
consonant with inter-American commitments on non-intervention; and 


(3) Within these concepts to protect citizens of the United States and 
their property, to foster favorable conditions for United States business, and to 
promote all other useful relations. 


There you have the program as our trip gets under way. We shall try to 
learn all we can in the limited time at our disposal. We expect to discuss all 
problems with our official delegations, with representatives of United States 
business concerns, and with the ordinary citizen who lives in these countries. 


We shall visit Mexico, Central America, and every country in South America 
except two. Then, finally, on to Puerto Rico and Cuba, returning to Washington 
the middle of December. I shall report the facts as I find them and Shen state 
my conclusions, which flow from those facts. 


MEXICO AND MEXICO CITY 


They are by no means synonymous. As we flew from San Antonio to Mexico City 
we saw that agriculture in Mexico was much the same as it was in Texas except in 
the mountainous areas. The flight was a little over four hours and when we 
circled Mexico City we were surprised to find such a large city. Considerable 
new building was visible from the airs; structural steel appeared everywhere. 


Indeed, the trip from the airfield to the hotel was an eye opener. The city 
now has an estimated population of three million and is thriving. The influence 
of the United States was everywhere. It was Sunday afternoon and on every vacant 
lot the kids were playing baseball and football, a la American, and in the identi- 
cal style of uniforms our youngsters wear. That's something. In the same manner 
we saw United States made goods advertised and displayed -- automobiles, tires, 
cigarettes, medicines, foods, and farm machinery. 


Uncle Sam has this market and can keep it if those who do business here are 
fair and decent. There is a great reservoir of good will in Mexico and it is our 


(Continued on page 93) 
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RUGGED DEPENDABILITY 
— 


STURDY CONSTRUCTION ... LONG LIFE 
. . » OUTSTANDING EFFICIENCY. These are 
the features so highly praised by users of Sprout- 
Waldron Hammer Mills. 


HERE’S WHY — 


(1) Heavy duty, anti-friction bearings sup- 
ported on perfectly aligned, precision ma- 
chined pedestals . .. insure continuous 
trouble-free operation. 


(2) Specially designed screen clamps support 
heavy gauge steel screens which can’t rat- 
tle or bind. 


(3) Crusher-Feeder assures preliminary re- 
duction in combination with accurate feed 
control. 


26 


AN EFFICIENT GRINDING SYSTEM 


Today, Sprout-Waldron offers you a unique 
combination that is sure to please — profitable, 
quality grinding PLUS efficient products collecting. 


The ever-increasing number of modern grind- 
ing and collecting systems installed by Sprout- 
Waldron, is proof that a S-W HAMMER MILL 
combined with a S-W PRODUCTS COLLECTOR 
pays its way every day. 


Don’t pass up this opportunity for new profits. 
Discuss your milling problems with a Sprout- 
Waldron representative today. Write, wire, or 
*phone Sprout-Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 
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National Feed Industry Show 


Will be Held at Milwaukee Auditorium June 6-8 


@ COMPLETE plans for the National 
Feed Industry Show which is sche- 
duled to be held June 6-7-8, 1949 at 
the spacious municipal auditorium in 
Milwaukee, Wis., have been an- 
nounced. The show will be under the 
direction of David K. Steenbergh and 
Eldon H. Roesler, co-managers, who 
are publisher and business manager, 
respectively, of The Feed Bag. 

This is the first time that a National 
Feed Industry Show has been held and 
already a great deal of interest has 
been shown both by exhibitors and 
those who plan to attend. The show is 
being scheduled mainly to permit 
manufacturers of machinery and equip- 
ment to demonstrate to the feed and 
grain trade their most advanced equip- 
ment. It will permit such manufac- 
turers to put on display the machines 
which during the war had to be con- 
fined mainly to their drawing boards. 

In addition feed manufacturers and 
producers of feed ingredients will have 
an opportunity to bring the trade up- 
to-date on latest scientific advance- 
ments. It is expected that many of the 
machinery exhibits will be especially 
attractive because of the opportunity 
to have displays under actual operat- 
ing conditions. From a spectators’ 
standpoint it will permit the compari- 
son of various types of mixers, grind- 
ers, separators, conveyors and all other 
types of equipment under one roof, 
almost side by side. 

The co-managers of the show have 
appointed an advisory committee con- 
sisting of leaders in the feed and grain 
trade. Members of the committee will 
help make vital decisions regarding the 
show in order to be certain that it will 
have the most appeal for the most 
members of the trade. 

Co-chairmen of the advisory com- 
mittee are Walter C. Berger, president 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
association, Chicago, and Ray B. Bow- 
den, executive vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. Other 
members of the committee are: 

Paul Batcheller, secretary-treasurer 
of the South Dakota Feed Manufac- 
turers association, Sioux Falls; Austin 
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W. Carpenter, executive director, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, 
Sherburne, N. Y.; Lloyd N. Case, sec- 
retary, Colorado Grain, Milling & 
Feed Dealers association, Denver; Or- 
ris E. Case, secretary, Kansas Grain, 
Feed €& Seed Dealers association, 
Hutchinson; Dean M. Clark, secretary- 
treasurer, Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents and publisher, Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated, Chicago. 

Jack Dean, secretary, Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers association, Kansas 
City; Ed Dickey, secretary, Illinois 


Feed association, Peoria; Harry Dob- ~ 


byn, secretary, Texas Feed Manufac- 
turers association, Abilene; Howard 
W. Elm, secretary, Nebraska Grain 
& Feed Dealers association, Lincoln; 
William Flemming, secretary, North- 
west Retail Feed association and pub- 
lisher of Grain & Feed Review, Min- 
neapolis; E. R. Humphrey, secretary- 
treasurer, Oklahoma Grain & Feed 
Dealers association, Enid; Leon S. 
Jackson, manager, Oregon Feed & 
Seed Dealers association and publisher 
of Commercial Review, Portland; John 
Krusoe, secretary, Michigan Associated 
Feed Men, East Lansing. 

Lloyd S. Larson, secretary, Amer- 
ican Dehydrators’ association, Chica- 
go; D. A. Meinershagen, secretary- 
treasurer, Missouri Grain, Feed & Mil- 
lers association, Higginsville; Fred K. 
Sale, secretary, Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers association, Indianapolis; I. J. 
Stromnes, secretary, California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers association, Sac- 
ramento; C. V. Thomas, secretary, 
Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers as- 
sociation, Columbus; Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, secretary, Western Grain & 
Feed association, Des Moines; J. G. 
Wilson, manager, Washington State 
Feed association, Seattle and Harvey 
E. Yantis, editor of Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis. 

The sponsors of the National Feed 
Industry Show do not intend to make 
this an annual affair since they em- 
phasize that the show WILL NOT BE 
REPEATED IN 1950. Announcement 
on allocation and details of exhibit 
space was to be sent to the trade about 
Dec. 15, 1948. 


The show will run for three days. 
Coincidentally, the Central Retail Feed 
association will be holding its 24th 
annual convention at the same time at 
the auditorium. Association meetings 
will be held only in the morning leav- 
ing the afternoons and evenings open 
to visit the exhibit hall. The Central 
convention annually holds the largest 
feed meeting in the country attracting 
upwards of 1300 persons. With this 
as a nucleus it is expected that many 
more than double that number will at- 
tend the National Feed Industry Show. 

Very shortly a special publicity and 
paid advertising campaign will begin 
to publicize the event. Advertising 
will be scheduled in leading feed and 
grain trade papers to promote attend- 
ance from the trade. Those who at- 
tend will be guided to exhibits by 
means of a special booklet which will 
be put out and distributed without 
charge. In the booklet, each exhibitor 
will be allotted space without cost to 
him. The space will be devoted to a 
description of the exhibit, its location 
in the hall, names of personnel who 
will be in the booth and other perti- 
nent facts about the products exhibited. 
This will be an added free service to 
enable exhibitors and those who attend 
to get the ultimate in value from the 
show. 

The Milwaukee auditorium is ideal 
for this type of show and plays host 
to many other national exhibits each 
year. The spacious main arena is sup- 
plemented by numerous smaller halls 
where meetings can be handled. In 
addition adequate food and refresh- 
ment facilities are available. 

Further details regarding the show 
will be announced soon but exhibitors 
and those who plan to attend who may 
want additional information may ob- 
tain it by writing to the National Feed 
Industry Show, 1712 W. St. Paul ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

@ FARMERS ELEVATOR & SUPPLY 
Co., Clinton, Mo., has installed a 4A Blue 
Streak granular grind mill. 

@ D. L. INGRAM, Spivey, Kan., has suc- 
ceeded Henry Janzen as manager of the 
Midwest Grain Co. elevator at Cheney, Kan. 


[ 
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Christmas From The 
Makers of Top-Quality 


SQUEALER FEEDS 


S we approach the season of the year 

when we habitually count our blessings 
let us give sincere thanks not only for the 
material and spiritual things of life but also 
for our good fortune in being able to live in 
the United States of America. 


O other place on earth can you witness 

what has occured within the past two 
months. No country in the world can have 
the heat of a great political campaign dissi- 
pated in such a short space of time. 


\\ 7 ITNESS the miracle of persons of 


diverse political beliefs, who prior to 
election appeared almost at dagger points, 
joining hands after the battle had ceased, to 
walk harmoniously together down the road 
to unified action in the struggle for World 
peace. For this and other blessings we thank 
God and say to each of you “Merry Christmas.” 


HARLAN RENDERING CO. 


Manufacturers Wholesalers 


HARLAN, IOWA 
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lowa Feed 


Hold Convention at Des Moines 


@ ONE of the first post-election con- 
ventions in the feed industry proved 
that feedmen are fully aware that trade 
associations are a real hope for them 
in the fight against further regimenta- 
tion of business. At least that was the 
impression given by the overflow at- 
tendance at the Western Grain & Feed 
association’s 49th annual convention 
held at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 22-23. 

The keynote for the meeting was 
set the first morning in the opening 
address by retiring president William 
H. Marriott, Sioux City. He pointed 
out that the results of the election 
Nov. 2 may bring about legislation 
which will have a real bearing on grain 
and feedmen. 

“Some of these may be old age 
insurance, unemployment insurance, 
higher minimum wages, changes in in- 
come tax and labor policy, price con- 
trol and rationing,” Mr. Marriott said. 
“The vital point in all these programs 
is the way in which they shall be ad- 
ministered, Let’s not give any indi- 
vidual any authority that cannot be 
readily and easily controlled by the 
duly elected congress. The only way to 
accomplish this is by working through 
your association.” 

Mr. Marriott pointed out the vast 
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Men Meet 


By ELDON ROESLER 


powers now held by the United States 
department of agriculture and warned 
that the department is even now seek- 
ing additional powers through the 
long range farm program. 

“Every member of this association 
is vitally interested in the welfare of 
the farmer but not to the extent that 
the entire trade shall be eliminated 
and the food industry of the United 
States be placed solely in the hands 
of one department in Washington,” 
Mr. Marriott declared. 

Harry Linn, secretary of agriculture 
for Iowa, welcomed delegates to the 
convention. Calling attention to the 
record Iowa corn crop, Secretary Linn 
warned that because of the size of the 
crop many farmers will fail to feed 
balanced supplements. He urged feed- 
men to educate their farmers to bal- 
ance up their corn in order to get the 
best possible production. He declared 


TAKING a prominent part in 
the convention program were 
the three men pictured below, 
from left: Lloyd Burlingham, 
radio commentator on NBC 
and station WLS, Chicago; 
William Marriott, Sioux City 
Grain Exchange, retiring pres- 
ident; and Harry Linn, secre- 
tary of agriculture for lowa. 


NEWLY ELECTED president of 
the Western Grain & Feed as- 
sociation, Fred Kerber, Kerber 
Milling Co., Emmetsburg, lowa, 
is shown above, left, as he 
conferred with Stanley Eales, 
Corn Belt Supply Ce., Sioux 
City, during the recent conven- 
tion in Des Moines. Mr. Ker- 
ber and Mr. Eales headed the 
resolutions and nominating 
committees, respectively. 


that there should be a good market for 
meat and that there are many more 
people to be fed now than before the 
war and as a result, efficient produc- 
tion of meat is essential. 


Lloyd Burlingham, radio farm com- 
mentator on NBC and station WLS 
Chicago, offered an interesting talk on 
what farmers expect from their feed- 
man. Mr. Burlingham, who operates a 
dairy farm at Oconomowoc, Wis., ad- 
vised feedmen not to sell agriculture 
short since it is the most basic industry 
in the country. 

Mr. Burlingham said feedmen should 
have the title R.D. (doctor of rations) 
because the real feedman knows what 
he is selling and in a sense can pre- 
scribe the correct ration for poultry 
and livestock. He emphasized the 
necessity of selling different rations to 
do different jobs, not expecting one 
bag to do the entire job. 

He also cited the importance of 
knowing the analysis of the soil on 
which farmers grow their crops. In 
this way, the feed dealer can deter- 
mine in what important elements the 
home-grown feeds the farmer is using 
may be deficient. 

“The greatest distance in this feed 
business is the measure of being just 
a little behind in the field and just a 
little ahead,” Mr. Burlingham reported. 
“Be sure you see in the bag of feed 
you sell more meat, milk and eggs; 
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Greetings 


the Season 


We in the great Milwaukee market pause at this time of the 


year to offer special Yuletide Greetings to our many friends, coast to coast. 


We thank God for our many blessings in 1948 and say to you 


most sincerely “Merry Christmas and a Most Prosperous New Year.” 


W. M. BELL CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


ROY |. CAMPBELL 


Commission Merchants—Personal Service 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
Grain — Feed — Hay 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 
Feed Merchants 


JOHNSTONE-TEMPLETON CO. 


Grain Commission 


P. C. KAMM CO. 
Grain Merchants 


CHAS. A. KRAUSE MILLING CO. 
Famous Badger White Hominy Feeds 
Brewers’ Cereals — Table Corn Products 


LA BUDDE FEED & GRAIN CO. 
Barley Receivers — Shippers Corn, Oats 


MILWAUKEE FEED & GRAIN CO. 


Feed & Grain — Distributors 


MOHR-HOLSTEIN COMMISSION CO. 


Shippers and Receivers 


MUNKWITZ PROPERTIES 


Building Management 


THE PAETOW CO. 


Feed — Grain — Screenings 


THE RIEBS CO. 


Maltsters — Grain Merchants 
Herbert A. Pagel, Manager Consignment Dept. 


J. WALTER RICE, INC. —crain Merchants 
John Davis — Reinhold Hoth 


STRATTON GRAIN CO. 
Grain and Feed Merchants 


MILWAUKEE GRAIN EXCHANGE 


The Market of Personal Service 


Established 1858 


4220444888444 RAB AAA 
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more labor saving devices for the farm wife; 
more successful 4-H boys and girls and a 
college education for the farm children.” 


Closing speaker at the first morning's 
session was Howard Hill, president of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau federation. Emphasizing 
the importance of balanced feeding, Mr. 
Hill declared “that he would no more think 
of not having a protein supplement on his 
farm for his livestock than of going with- 
out breakfast himself.” 


He urged farmers and feedmen to get to- 
gether to try and learn more about each 
other's problems. Both, he said, are de- 
pendent for their prosperity on a high farm 
income. 

“We are all a part of the middle class 
capital system and we all believe in the free 
enterprise idea,” he added. 

Howard Roach, Plainfield, Iowa, chair- 
man of the grain division, presided at the 
afternoon session on Monday. 


Richard Uhlmann, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, opened the meeting. 
He paid tribute to the productivity of the 
American farmer who has been able to grow 
enough crops to satisfy an increased demand 
at home and still take care of export re- 
quirements. 

“The problem of the farmer has always 
been not to produce less but to sell more,” 
he said. 

Mr. Uhlmann told how the Chicago 
Board of Trade was organized 100 years 
ago and how it grew to be the world’s larg- 
est grain market. He explained that the 
board does no trading as an institution—it 
merely furnishes a place at which to do 
business, 

Despite the great publicity about specu- 
lating, Mr. Uhlmann pointed out that spec- 
ulators assume the risk during periods of 
market decline and thereby lift the element 
of uncertainty from other types of business. 
It is only through the futures market that 
manufacturers and millers can obtain the 
raw material at a price which enables them 
to compete with other countries, Mr. Uhl- 
mann said. 

Ersel Walley, president of the American 
Soybean association, told of his experiences 
during a recent trip through Europe. He 
outlined crop conditions in the various 
countries he visited and gave his impres- 
sions of the value of the Marshall plan aid. 
Mr. Walley said the only way to save Eur- 
ope from going communistic is to supply 
them with plenty of food. 

Closing the first day's session was a re- 
port by Ray B. Bowden, executive vice 
president of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional association. He said that both politi- 
cal parties are committed to adequate sup- 
port prices for agricultural products and 
that the grain dealer is facing political ac- 
tion which may or may not be permanent. 


Mr. Bowden declared that unless the 
country warehouse trade develops a differ- 
ent and acceptable plan to handle surplus 
grain, the government will go into a steel 
bin storage program. This could mean the 
carryover of large quantities of grain for 
three years or more, he explained. 

“The grain trade must decide whether 
they want to participate in or oppose the 
steel bin program,” remarked Mr. Bowden. 
“The stockpiling of grain will certainly be 
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PRINCIPALS at the Western 
convention shown above, are, 
from left: Dr. Damon Catron, 
lowa State college, Ames; 
Mark Thornburg, Des Moines, 
association executive secretary; 
and Dr. E. L. Johnson, lowa 
State college. 


carried on so long as there is any threat of 
war in the world.” 


Mr. Bowden predicted a new minimum 
wage of between 60 and 75 cents per hour; 
an attempt by labor to eliminate the area 
of production exemption for grain firms 
from the wage and hour law; a possibility 
that the international wheat agreement will 
pass and that the President will be given 
power to control prices on strategically im- 
portant commodities. Mr. Bowden's talk is 
published in full starting on page 67. 

The convention closed with a session 
Tuesday morning at which president-elect 
Fred Kerber, Emmetsburg, Iowa, presided. 
Present trends in poultry nutrition were 
discussed by Dr. E. L. Johnson, Iowa State 
college, Ames. Reporting on experiments 
in this field, Dr. Johnson showed that a de- 
crease of methionine and a low choline con- 
tent in a ration retarded chick growth. 


According to Dr. Johnson, fish solubles 
which had been stored for a year or more 
had not lost their value. Discussing soybean 
oil meal, Dr. Johnson indicated that he felt 
it would be wise to withhold a decision on 
the comparative value of solvent and ex- 
peller type meal until more research had 
been conducted. 


Of particular interest, was a reference by 
Dr. Johnson to work done at Minnesota 
which showed that adding black soil to a 
poultry ration increased rate of chick growth. 
Dr. Johnson said that the increase was not 
due to the grinding action of the soil but 
probably to some trace minerals. Dr. John- 
son also reported that experiments had 
shown that a lack of vitamin A in a ration 
retarded chick growth after six weeks of 
age. 

Swine feeding was discussed by Dr. Da- 
mon Catron of the animal husbandry de- 
partment of Iowa State college. He pointed 
out that the cost of feed makes up 80 per 
cent of the cost of production in swine and 


that this represents a great opportunity for 
feed tonnage. 

According to Dr. Catron, the farmer has 
plenty of corn and with it comes a danger 
that he will not feed an adequate balanced 
protein supplement. 

“Plenty of good feed is available and 
there is no excuse for not doing a good 
feeding job this year,” Dr. Catron said. 

Pointing out the value of balanced feed- 
ing Dr. Catron offered some interesting 
figures. Based on November prices, a swine 
feeder who fed corn alone would use 12 
bushels of corn per 100 pounds of meat at 
a cost of $15.60 for feed or $1.30 per 
bushel for his corn. A feeder who used 
seven bushels of corn and 40 pounds of 
tankage would have a cost of $11.50 and 
get a return of $2.80 for his corn while the 
farmer who fed 5% bushels of corn with 70 
pounds of balanced supplement would have 
a feed cost of only $9.90 and get $3.50 per 
bushel for his corn. 

Closing speaker at the convention was 
Walter C. Berger, president of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers association, Chi- 
cago. Touching on the idea of a national 
feed institutional advertising plan which 
has been proposed from some quarters, Mr. 
Berger said that it would not be suit 
able because of different conditions in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

He pointed out that in the East most 
feeders use manufactured feed and as a 
result feed manufacturers prefer to spend 
their advertising dollar in promoting their 
own brands. Mr. Berger said that similar 
programs carried on by the American Meat 
institute, the citrus people and others can- 
not be compared with a feed advertising 
program since the former interests adver- 
tise directly to the consumer of their pro- 
ducts. They are selling “end” products 
while manufactured feed is a conversion 
item. 

“Perhaps you think I am opposed to your 
program of the Iowa Feed Institute,” Mr. 
Berger said. “Well, I am not. You have a 
different situation in Iowa and the type of 
program you carry on is fine for Iowa but 
I can name you states where it would not 
be worth a nickel.” 

Touching on his European trip, Mr. Ber- 
ger said that he felt certain trends were 
developing in this country which need our 
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unified support. He pointed out that if 
these trends progress too far they could 
take away from the average American citi- 
zen the one big fundamental principle 
which has made this nation great. 

“It is what we call the free enterprise 
system,” Mr. Berger said. “Personally I like 
to call it the incentive system since it is the 
one thing which has made this country 
strong. Lack of incentive could ruin this 
nation like it has some foreign countries.” 

At the business meeting the following 
new directors were elected: E. C. McGee, 
Swift & Co., Des Moines; Henry Holscher, 
Davenport Elevator, Cedar Rapids; C. M. 
Bodensteiner, Fort Dodge By-Products Co., 
Fort Dodge; Hugh Kelley, Ames Reliable 
Products Co., Ames; and Gene Cole, Qua- 
ker Oats Co., Emmetsburg. 

The holdover directors include E. J. 
Bruntlett, Gowrie; Burdette Lundberg, Har- 
lan Rendering Co., Harlan; Harold Thom- 
as, Farmers Cooperative Co., Creston; 
George Weber, Weber & Huston, Columbus 
Junction; John Jackson, Fairfield Feed Co., 
Fairfield; R. T. Davis, W. & F. Miller Co., 
Iowa City; Carl Danielson, Farmers Coop- 
erative Elevator and Livestock Co., Boone; 
and Earl Nielsen, Pillsbury Mills, Clinton. 

Officers for the new year are: Fred Ker- 
ber, Kerber Milling Co., Emmetsburg, pres- 
ident; E. F. Bruntlett, Gowrie, vice presi- 
dent; Guy Grimes, Inland Mills, Inc., Des 
Moines, treasurer; and Mark G. Thornburg, 
Des Moines, executive secretary. Mr. Brunt- 
lett was named chairman of the grain divi- 
sion with Mr. Weber as vice chairman. Mr. 
Kelley was elected chairman of the feed 
division with Mr. Bodensteiner as_ vice 
chairman. 


PARTICIPATING in the lowa 
Feed Institute luncheon which 
closed the convention of. the 
Western Grain & Feed asso- 
ciation Nov. 23 were the three 
men shown below, from left: 
Marvin Narramore, managing 
director of the Institute; Jack 
Dean, Kansas City, executive 
secretary, Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers association, who was 
the featured speaker; and Vin- 
cent Carey, Mississippi Valley 
Grain & Feed Co., Muscatine, 


Institute president. 


Resolutions passed by the convention: 
thanked the secretary of agriculture of Iowa 
and his staff for their cooperation; asked 
that the feed tonnage tax be used for the 
purpose outlined in the law; urged the 
Iowa legislature to make adequate appropri- 
ations for Iowa State college; thanked Iowa 
State and radio station WOI for its market 
broadcasts; opposed the entry of the United 
States into international commodity agree- 
ments; asked for a removal of double tax- 
ation on corporations; thanked the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers association and 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National asso- 
ciation for their cooperation; opposed loans 
and support prices which are too high to 
permit natural and needed adjustments in 
production and thanked Executive Secre- 
tary Thornburg and his staff for their fine 
work. 

The annual banquet featured a visual 
lecture on the story of the market given by 
Mrs. Eunice Dustin who presents this same 
lecture to visitors to the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

The Iowa Feed institute held a luncheon 
Tuesday noon which was attended by about 
200 persons. Jack Dean, executive secretary 
of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Mo., was the featured 
speaker. 

Mr. Dean maintained that in the past 
decade the feed industry has placed most 
of its attention on production and has per- 
mitted the distribution angle to lag and fall 
behind. 

Tracing the development of the feed in- 
dustry, Mr. Dean referred to the fact that 
in 1920 the United States department of 
agriculture had recommended an_all-pur- 
pose feed made of five ingredients while 
today feedmen use over 100 different items 
in making about 40 different feeds. 

“Our major problem today is getting 
across the facts we have so readily avail- 
able to us and giving these facts to the 
farmers and feeders of this country,” Mr. 
Dean said. “Our job is to sell a feeding 
program and not simply sell a feed.” 


@ SHELLABARGER MILLS, Decatur, Ill., 
have been formed through a merger of the 
Shellabarger Grain Co. and the Shellabarger 
Soybean Mills, Inc. 


National Turkey Federation, Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa...Jan. 6-8 


Midwest Barley Improvement Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Nicollet, Minnea- 


Southeastern Poultry & Egg ‘Asso- 
ciation, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. Jan. 15-17 


Northwest Retail Feed Association, 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 


Jan. 17-18 
Kansas Formula Feed Conference 
Manhattan, Kan. .......... Jan. 20-21 


Poultry & Egg National Board, All- 
Industry Meeting, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, IIl.......Jan. 21-22 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indian- 


Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kaneas City, Mo...............Feb. 6-8 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, President Hotel, Kansas 


American Dehydrators Association, 
Galveston, Tex. ............ Feb. 23-25 


National Fisheries Institute, Inc., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
April 25-29 


American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
Ill. May 4-7 


Millers’ National Federation, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
May 9-11 


Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers 
Association, Hotel Broadview, 
Wachita, Ran. ‘May 20-21 


Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers 
Association, Governor Hotel, 
Jefferson City, Mo.................. May 23 


Central Retail Feed Association, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 
June 6-8 


National Feed Industry Trade Show, 
Municipal Auditorium, Milwau- 
kee, Wis June 6-8 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

June 19-21 


Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Hotel Commodore, New 


Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Association, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind....Oct. 9-11 
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Coming Events 


PILOT 


BRAND 


[OYSTER SHELL 


THE GREATEST OF GIFTS IS 
OUR TRADITIONAL FREEDOM 


Happy New Year 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Morgan City, La. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Christmas 


To our many friends in the grain and feed trade, 


2. 


we in the Minneapolis market offer most sincere wishes for 
a truly Merry Christmas. We offer thanks 
for our many favors during 1948 and trust that you and 


yours may enjoy Christmas to the utmost. 


BUNGE CORPORATION I. S. JOSEPH COMPANY 
Grain — Any Grade, Quantity or Time Mill Feed Merchants 
EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. MULLIN & DILLON CO. 
Camel Wheat Mixed Feed Grain — Known Everywhere for Dependability 
WAYNE FISH & COMPANY NORTH EAST FEED MILL CO. 
Representing Manufacturers of Feed Ingredients Feeds and Feed Ingredients 
J. A. FORREST COMPANY RELIANCE FEED CO. 
Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants ‘Mill Feed Jobbers 
HIAWATHA GRAIN CO. A. L. STANCHFIELD, INC. 
Grain and Screenings Feeds—"Stand by Stan" 
T. E. IBBERSON CO. VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


Specialists in Feed Mill & Grain Elevator Construction Grain Merchants 


R. R. HOWELL COMPANY 
The Grain Elevator and Feed Plant Supply House 


MINNEAPOLIS 


THE PRIMARY MARKET FOR FEED, GRAIN AND MACHINERY 
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Service Feed Backbone 


Wilson Co. Stresses Special Poultry Aids 


@ SPECIAL promotions have their 
immediate effect in bringing in trade, 
but they must be accompanied by de- 
pendable service and personal con- 
tacts. That in a nutshell is the belief 
on which two Richmond, Va., feed 
retailers have been building their busi- 
ness for the past eight years. And 
that, they declare, is directly respon- 
sible for their being able to move into 
their new and modern quarters in one 
of the main business districts of the 
city. 

In 1940, when Nat Wilson and M. 
E. Condrey opened their store, their 
gross business that year amounted to 
600 tons. This year the partners, both 
of whom were experienced in the feed 
selling field before théy joined forces, 
anticipate an annual volume of about 
1,600 tons. Prior to forming the firm, 
which is known as the Wilson Feed 
Co., Mr. Wilson had been with Wright 
& Wilson 15 years, and Mr. Condrey 
had been with the Richmond Flour & 
Feed Co. eight years. 

With four other employes — two 
truck drivers and two porters — the 
owner-managers operate on Hull st. in 
Richmond's busy south side. Real es- 
tate in this section is much cheaper 
than in the downtown district, and 
better parking facilities and the pres- 
ence of many other successful busi- 
nesses bring hundreds of shoppers to 
this area daily. 
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It is partly due to this favorable 
location that the Wilson Feed Co. is 
able to offer such quick and efficient 
service to its many customers, who in- 
clude dairymen, gardeners, truck farm- 
ers, and livestock breeders. Situated 
in Virginia’s capital and largest city, 
the store is easily accessible to Hen- 
rico, Chesterfield, Hanover and Pow- 
hatan counties, all of which supply 
Richmond with much of its meat and 
produce. The company will deliver 
purchases as far as 25 miles for a small 
charge, two dollars per ton. Deliveries 
are made five days a week, Monday 
through Friday. Thus, a farmer may 
order feed from the company on Tues- 
day and have it in his barn on 
Wednesday. 

Special services offered by Wilson’s 
include several on-the-farm operations, 
such as servicing flocks, vaccinating, 
and blood testing. Although the own- 
ers attend to a considerable number of 
these requests, Kasco Mills, from 
whom. they buy all their feed, also 
sends a man around periodically to 
perform special services. 

To help the customer ir his selec- 
tions, the owners attempt to remind 
him in every way just what they can 
sell him. As a means to this end, they 


SPECIAL promotions tied in 
with dependable service and 
personal contacts have played 
an important part in building 
business for M. R. Condrey, 
left, and his partner Nat Wil- 
son, who operate the Wilson 


Feed Co. shown above. 


regularly change their window dis- 
plays, as well as the display of mer- 
chandise within the store and in the 
warehouse in back of it. 

The Wilson Feed Co. finds that 
once they get a new customer there's 
very little trouble keeping him. In the 
process of getting new customers they 
again rely on their tried and true for- 
mula—personal contact. They call on 
the prospective buyer on his own 
home ground in order to get an idea 
of how they can best serve him. Then 
they point out the brands they handle: 
Kasco feeds, Lexington Cream Family 
flour, Bone-Dry fertilizers, T. H. 
Woodruff & Sons seeds, Jamesway 
poultry equipment, and well-known 
makes of garden and farm supplies. 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Condrey follow 
up these personal visits with circulars 
advertising the various brands. 

Other advertising media used by 
the company include the radio, the 
two Richmond dailies, and the county 
weeklies, which are used for occa- 
sional spot announcements and ads. 

Cash is preferred in business trans- 
actions, but credit is often extended 
to reliable customers for a period of 
30 days. If at the end of this time 
the customer has not settled his debt, 
the company sends out a follow-up 
letter reminding him, in a polite man- 
ner, of his over-due obligation. Usu- 
ally this brings results, though occa- 
sionally the operators must make per- 


(Continued on page 102) 
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This chick, 28 days old, weighed 124 Gm. 
and showed marked riboflavin deficiency. 


SEVEN DAYS 


No doubt about it— your customers’ poultry 
grow and produce much better when there’s 
adequate riboflavin in their feed. As a leader in 
the development of pure vitamins, Merck pro- 
vides dependable riboflavin mixtures particularly 
suited to low-cost application to your feed-pro- 
ducing methods. Write for the complete, inter- 
esting story and prices. 


Same chick, 35 days old, weighed 210 Gm. 
after recovering on same diet supplemented 
with crystalline riboflavin. 


Photos courtesy 
of Dept. of 
Agricultural 
Chemistry, 
Univer sity of 
Missouri. 


No. 54 RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE merck — 
One ounce contains one gram of Riboflavin. Balance 
is starch and small amounts of Calcium Sulfate and 
Iron Sulfate. 


RIBOFLAVIN 85% MERCK (Not U.S.P.)— 
Riboflavin 85%, Fe (as Sulfate) 1.5%, Ca (as Sulfate) 
1.5%, Starch added 5%. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Calif. 


RIBOFLAVIN MERCK | 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. © Philadelphia, Pa. « St. Louis, Mo. © Elkton, Va. 


In Canada: Merck & Co., Ltd. * Montreal * Toronto « Valleyfield 
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Plan Mill Interior for Service 


Rearrangement Spells Efficiency for Fisk Firm 


@ WHEN R. R. Reed purchased the 
Fisk Feed Mill & Elevator Co., Fisk, 
Wis., in September, 1945, the old 
plant was destined for some changes. 
He rearranged the mill's interior so 
that he could give fast and efficient 
service as a means of promoting and 
holding business. 

In the grinding and mixing depart- 
ment, two new Blue Streak mixers 
were installed next to the door which 
opens to the loading platform. This 
arrangement has been a _ time-saver 
when trucking feed to the customers’ 
vehicles. 

“It’s better to have an extra machine 
which is used only in case of a rush, 
Mr. Reed remarked, “than to need 
one badly and not have it.” 

The office is 14 by 14 feet with a 
counter partitioning the workroom 
from the outer office, which is lined 
with shelves well stocked with an at- 
tractive display of poultry remedies 
and other small packaged goods. A 
few carefully placed display cards of 
manufacturers are on the wall in the 
inner office to remind patrons of the 
line of merchandise handled. 

The Fisk company carries a com- 
plete line of Nutrena formula feeds, 
in addition to general related items 
such as flour, salt, and twine. 

In the fall of 1947, Mr. Reed built 
a 30 by 60 feet storage warehouse ad- 
dition to the mill in order to carry a 
larger stock of merchandise to serve 
the ever increasing business. 

“It has been my experience that it 
is absolutely necessary to carry a large 
enough stock of merchandise to take 
care of the trade at all times,” Mr. 
Reed declared. “In order to keep peo- 
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ple coming here to purchase their re- 
quirements, I realize that I must not 
disappoint them by being out of stock 
half the time. 

“If the customers are seldom dis- 
appointed,” the owner continued, 
“they form a habit of coming to my 
mill. Keeping them in this habit is the 
foundation upon which I am building 
my business, plus quality merchandise, 
service and courtesy.” : 

Although he has only been in busi- 
ness for himself since 1945 Mr. Reed 
is an experienced feedman. He was 
sales representative for the Russell- 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, for “about 
five years and then promoted to branch 
manager at Willmar, Minn. After 
holding that position for seven years, 
he was transferred to Oshkosh, Wis., 
as branch manager, where he served 
three years before purchasing his own 
business at Fisk. 

Mr. Reed believes in confining his 
efforts closely to the general feed line. 
Therefore, when he decided to expand 
his business by adding a sideline, he 
chose the buying and selling of grain. 
He ventured into this project in 1947 
and his sales for the first year amounted 
to $100,000. The elevator has a capa- 
city of 13,000 bushels. 


The buying and selling of grain has 
increased Mr. Reed's business in sev- 
eral ways. It brings more persons into 
his mill which has resulted in increased 
sales of formula feeds and poultry 
supplies and remedies. 


Mr. Reed operates his business on 
a 90 per cent cash and carry basis. 
When credit is extended, no references 
are required and no questions are 
asked. This may sound like a short cut 
to bankruptcy, but Mr. Reed declares 
the system has worked. There are 
some hard and fast rules connected 
with the policy. All accounts must be 
paid in full within 30 days. If a cred- 
itor fails to meet the requirements, he 
becomes ineligible for any further 
credit. 

“I have found that the manner in 
which a person handles his first ac- 
count is a better basis for credit than 
a bushel basket full of reference let- 
ters,” the Fisk operator said. 


REARRANGING the interior 
of the feed mill at Fisk, Wis., 
has meant more efficient serv- 
ice for the customers of R. R. 
Reed, who purchased the Fisk 


Feed Mill & Elevator three 
years ago. Its exterior is pic- 
tured at lower left. 


The firm has sponsored an occa- 
sional farmer-dealer meeting in the 
past few years, and Mr. Reed has 
found them a successful means of pro- 
motional work. He intends to expand 
that activity in the future. 

Considering advertising an impor- 
tant factor in his mill’s success, Mr. 
Reed gives special attention to postal 
cards which are made up each week 
and mailed to all boxholders within a 
radius of 50 miles of Fisk. The cards 
keep customers posted on prices and 
specials and remind them of the vari- 
ous merchandise available. The local 
newspaper is also used for advertising. 


The owner does his own office work 
and employs four men in the grinding 
and mixing department at the present 
time. 


“I always keep enough help on hand 
so that we can serve all our customers 
even though we are rushed,” Mr. Reed 
stated. “After everything is said and 
done, it takes men to operate the best 
machines ever built in order to give 
prompt and efficient service at all 
times—the lifeline of my business in 
this day and age.” 
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Michigan Feedmen Hold Convention 


Speakers Stress Serious Problems That Face Trade 


@ SERIOUS problems will face the 
feed industry in the not too distant 
future, speakers at the annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan Associated Feed 
Men warned members of the trade 
who attended the two-day meeting at 
East Lansing, Nov. 4-5. 

At the same time there was a note 
of optimism in the recognition that 
much progress has been made in the 
past few years, particularly in regard 
to working cooperation between the 
feed industry and Michigan State col- 
lege, on whose progressive campus the 
sessions were held. 

Still another current of conversa- 
tion resulted from the aftermath of 
the presidential election, which had 
been held two days previous to the 
convention's opening, as feedmen pon- 
dered the question of how the political 
upset would affect their businesses dur- 
ing the coming four years. 

Charles Force, Little Bros., Kalama- 
200, retiring association president, wel- 
comed the feedmen at the opening ses- 
sion Thursday, which featured ad- 
dresses by several leading members 
of the trade, visits to experimental 
projects at the college barns, and a 
business meeting, which was covered 
in the November issue of The Feed 
Bag. 

L. L. Riford, president, Beacon Mill- 
ing Co., Cayuga, N. Y., in discussing 
“The Commercial Feed Industry un- 
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der Today’s Conditions,” pointed out 
the need for a more suitable designa- 
tion than the term, “manufactured 
feeds.” 

He emphasized the progress which 
had been made between the two 
World Wars, attributing this to in- 
creases in the livestock population and 
in the amount of commercial feeds fed 
compared with the total ration. Mr. 
Riford, declared, however, that the 
trade today is faced with living down 
some of the bad reputation it has ac- 
quired within the past few years. 

“We have a peculiar industry since 
we compete with our own raw mate- 
rials,” the milling executive asserted, 
pointing out that the trade must prove 
to feeders the advantages of using 
commercial rations. He spent consid- 
erable time commenting on the feed 
supplies balance sheet prepared by the 
AFMA survey committee. 

Referring to cooperation between 
the colleges and feedmen, Mr. Riford 


CONGRATULATING Warren 
Kahlbaum, right, of Carleton, 
newly elected association pres- 
ident, is Charles Figi, state 
commissioner of agriculture. 


Seated at the banquet table 
are Robert H. Addy, left, of 
Lansing, first vice president, 
and John A. Krusoe, East Lan- 
sing, secretary-treasurer, both 
of whom were renamed to their 
posts. 


SMILING Doyle 


Bauserman, 
left, of Richland, executive 
committee member who was 
named second vice president, 
poses with Charles Force, Kala- 
mazoo, retiring president of 
the Michigan Associated Feed 
Men. 


said that the “two groups of necessity 
must work together for a common ob- 
jective. Research is the college's job; 
the application of that research is in- 
dustry’s task.” 

Alvin E. Oliver, coordinator, ele- 
vator and farm supply training course, 
Michigan State college, was in charge 
of the afternoon session. The three 
speakers were reluctant to pat the feed 
dealers on the back, but offered work- 
able suggestions for improvements in 
retailing. 

Melvin F. Lamphar, president, Ro- 


. meo Savings bank, Romeo, speaking 


on “The Feed Dealer and His Bank,” 
emphasized the importance of public 
relations. He explained how his insti- 
tution earned the title, “the friendly 
bank,” after it began making loans 
through which bad accounts of feed 
dealers in the area were cleared up. 


“A town is no better than its bank,” 
Mr. Lamphar declared, “and if farmers 
go elsewhere to do their banking, they 
will take their feed trade along with 
them.” 


The Romeo bank was one of the first 
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to sponsor agricultural scholarships for col- 
lege short courses, and Mr. Lamphar spoke 
briefly on that program. He pointed out 
that the small town bank and the feed 
dealer should attempt to do all they can 
to serve agriculture, upon which both de- 
pend for their existence. 

Ray Bowden, Washington, D. C., execu- 
tive vice president, Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association, had the somewhat dif- 
ficult task of predicting “How Washington 
Affects our Grain and Feed Industry.” In a 
few preliminary remarks, he asked the feed 
dealers “to look for your profits out in the 
barnyard, not in the office on the ledger 
every weekend.” 

If the lawmakers in Washington con- 
tinue on record as they have in the past, 
the following actions can be anticipated, Mr. 
Bowden said: 

1. Repeal of the Taft-Hartley act. 

2. An increase in the minimum wage 

from 40 to 75 cents. 

3. Price control to some degree on key 

items. 

4. Continued price supports at 90 per 

cent parity. 

5. Passage of the international wheat 

agreement, if England comes along. 

6. Changes in the Credit Commodity 

Corp., if the law allows such action. 

7. Passage of laws to control grain fu- 

tures trading. 

8. An increase in taxes. 

Mr. Bowden concluded his speech by 
stressing the importance of conservation, 
saying that “one-fourth of our land is 
eroded to such a point that we don’t know 
what to do about it.” 

Jack Sams, Blatchford Calf Meal Co., 
Waukegan, Ill., in his talk on “Selling and 
Merchandising Commercial Feeds,” outlined 
his plans for a dream feed store. His address 
appears in this issue of The Feed Bag be- 
ginning on page 51. 

W. N. McMillen, animal husbandry, and 
J. G. Hays and K. M. Dunn, dairy depart- 
ment, were in charge of tours to the swine 
and dairy experimental projects at the col- 
lege barns, which were visited by a large 
number of the feedmen. 

Warren Kahlbaum, Kahlbaum Bros., Carle- 
ton, newly elected association president, 
directed the Friday morning sessions, which 


EXAMINING a cow with fis- 
tula, one of the dairy experi- 
mental projects at Michigan 
State college, East Lansing, 
are, from left: K. M. Dunn, 


assistant professor of dairy 
husbandry; Warren Kahlbaum, 
Carleton; and Alvin E. Oliver, 
coordinator, elevator and farm 
supply training course at the 
college. 


featured four staff members of the college 
and one guest speaker. 

“Should We Grow More Broilers in 
Michigan?” asked C. G. Card, head of the 
poultry department. He answered his own 
question by saying that ‘“‘we should be grow- 
ing millions of broilers instead of the few 
thousands now on Michigan farms.” 


Mr. Card said that this was not applic- 
able to every farm, however, particularly 
where dairy and hog raising is more profit- 
able. He told the feedmen that they were 
in the driver's seat, adding that “we missed 
the boat in this broiler business several years 
ago, and there is danger now that we might 
overdo it in the next five- years.” 

Prof. Gustav Bohstedt, head of the animal 
husbandry department, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, lectured on “Trace Min- 
erals in the Ration.” His speech appears in 
this issue of The Feed Bag beginning on 
page 15. ae 

“Why Feedmen Are Interested in Poultry 
4-H clubs” was discussed briefly by J. M. 
Moore, poultry extension. He said that 
there was little interest in these groups be- 
cause of the lack of glamour and of the 
“fizzling out” of the project when the club 
member's birds get mixed in with the 
family flock. 

“It’s time poultry-raising becomes a busi- 
ness in Michigan,” Mr. Moore asserted. “We 
have to train the youngsters, and that’s 


ONE of the speakers at the 
two-day meeting was Ray Bow- 
den, Washington, D.C., execu- 
tive vice president, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National associa- 
tion. He is shown here with 
Mrs. Charles Force, Kalamazoo, 
wife of the association's retir- 
ing president. 


where 4-H club work fits into the picture.” 

A. C. Groschke, poultry department, de- 
scribed a number of experiments which 
were being carried on in his talk on “Poul- 
try Nutrition at Michigan State College.” 


In his second appearance on the program, 
Mr. McMillen talked on “College and Feed- 
men Teamwork for Improved Swine Feed- 
ing.” He cited the improvement of livestock 
feeding and management as the common 
objective of the two groups. 

Mr. McMillen pointed out that while the 
college is at the service of every feedman 
in the state, there are some functions which 
a state institution cannot perform, such as 
promoting any one firm or feed. He repri- 
manded the feed dealers for their apathy 
in calling on campus research experts and 
nutritionists. 

G. A. Brown, head of the animal hus: 
bandry department, was chairman of the 
afternoon session and summarized the con- 
ference after the final speaker had given 
his address. 

“Dairy Farm Management” was the sub- 
ject discussed by A. C. Baltzer, dairy ex- 
tension department, based on a series of 
charts he had prepared for the feedmen. He 
told the dealers that their challenge was “to 
get the little guy” converted to better man- 
agement practices, since it does not take 
any more time and money to keep a higher- 
producing herd on his farm. 

“As milk production doubles, feed costs 
increase one-third, and the value of pro- 
duction to feed costs increases 300 per 
cent,” Mr. Baltzer stated. 

Emphasizing the significance of artificial 
insemination, the dairy expert said that 10 
per cent of Michigan’s dairymen are now 
breeding with that method. He added that 
it was encouraging to note that the farmers 
want the program and are pushing it for- 
ward themselves. 

A movie on vitamins called “Hidden 
Hunger” and a nutritional question box 
closed the two-day meeting. Included on 
the convention's social calendar were two 
luncheons on the campus and a banquet, 
preceded by a cocktail party, at the Hotel 
Olds, Lansing. Guy Hill, division of educa: 
tion, Michigan State, was toastmaster at the 
banquet, which was followed by dancing. 
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THIS LABEL guarantees you a quality product. 
TRIDEE, Winthrop-Stearns’ brand of vitamin D; for 
poultry feeds, is derived from 7-dehydrocholesterol. 
This is the form of vitamin D most effective on all types 


of poultry. 
TRIDEE, also Riboflavin Mixture and Amino Acids, 
are distributed and serviced by our nation-wide organi- ~ 


zation. 

In your area, there is a Technically-Trained Repre- 
sentative to give you practical assistance. You are 
assured of prompt delivery from our nearby warehouse. 


Our technical sales service offers you its “know-how” 
in the use of Winthrop-Stearns products. 


Special Markets—Industrial Division 

USE Roccal | WINTHROP- STEARNS Inc. 
POWERFUL. SANITIZING 170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
. Stocked for quick delivery from coast to coast: Rensselaer (N. Y.), 
AGENT Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Minneapolis, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francie-~, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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Christmas Season 
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YOUR CHASE SALESMAN 


Chase Pretty Prints 


More and more housewives are fashioning attractive, 
practical items for the home and family from Chase-Designed Pretty 
Print Bags. Chase flour, feed, and seed bags are available in modern, 
colorful patterns. Check with your Chase Salesman. He'll be glad to 
show you how you, too, can increase the sale of your products with 
Chase-Designed Pretty Prints. 


A S E B A G to O. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO DENVER DETROIT * MEMPHIS BUFFALO ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSASCITY * LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS ORLANDO, FLA. SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY * PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS,O. * HUTCHINSON, KAN. * CROSSETT, ARK. 
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C. W. Sievert 


By C. W. SIEVERT and DR. B. W. FAIRBANKS 


The abstracts and digests of current animal nutrition literature appearing on this page 
are prepared expressly for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert, Chicago feed consultant, and 
Dr. B. W. Fairbanks, noted animal nutritionist. An unusual and interesting feature of these 
digests are the comments as to the commercial importance and significance of the work. 
Readers should note that the opinions expressed are those of the authors and are not 
necessarily shared by the publishers of The Feed Bag. 


B. W. Fairbanks 


Title: The Effect of Leucine on Egg Produc- 
tion and Hatchability. 

Author: W. W. Cravens (University of 
Wisconsin) 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 27, 
(Sept. 1948) pp. 562-570. 

Digest: Experiments are described which 
indicate that leucine is an important amino 
acid for laying hens. The requirement for 
the laying bird appears to be not less than 
1.35 per cent of the ration. The data also 
indicate that either tryptophane or methio- 
nine or both are essential for the laying hen. 

Data are presented which show the effect 
of an amino acid deficiency on intensity of 
egg production and on development of egg 
yolks in the ovary of the hen. 

A shortage of leucine results in an abrupt 

cessation of egg production. The birds ap- 
parently stay in laying condition, judged by 
appearance, and may even produce an oc- 
casional egg. In a borderline deficiency egg 
production with a marked reduction in in- 
tensity or rate will occur. 
Comment: The leucine requirement for lay- 
ers here suggested, 1.35 per cent minimum, 
is not less than that reported by Almquist 
in 1947 as required by the growing chick, 
and subsequently reported by him in 1948 
to be 1.4 per cent. 

Good leucine sources are blood meal, corn 
gluten meal, fish meal, meat scraps, dry 
skim milk and soybean oil meal—arranged 
in decending order of leucine content. 

It is difficult to formulate a ration con- 
taining as little as 1.35 per cent leucine 
since very few feed materials contain less 
than that amount. From the practical stand- 
point we have nothing to worry about re- 
garding the leucine content of laying rations. 

Title: Effect of Raw Soybeans and of Soy- 
bean Oil on Plasma Carotene and on Vita- 
min A as Meeasured by Activated Glycerol 
Dichlorohydrin. 
Authors: R. L. Squibb, C. Y. Cannon, and 
R. S. Allen. 
Publication: Journal of Dairy Science, 
Digest: The feeding of soybeans (9 Ibs.) 
and of soybean oil (1.5 Ibs.) to cows re- 
duced the carotene in the blood plasma 
10-40 per cent as compared to cows not 
receiving the soy products. The raw soy- 
beans depressed the carotene levels more 
than the soybean oil. The differences in 
the vitamin A contents of the plasma were 
small and showed no particular trends. 
Comment: We put the above in this digest 
because of the information it contains and 
for the reason that it gives us an opportunity 
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to “play an old tune.” It is not economi- 
cally sound to feed raw soybeans to dairy 
cows. It is not good for the dairy farmer 
because it is not good for our over-all agri- 
cultural economy of which the dairyman, 
the soybean grower, and the feed manu- 
facturer are all parts. Please pardon us for 
being “pig-headed” at times, but one of us 
is Dutch and the other a Yankee. This 
comment is no criticism of the scientific 
work of Squibb, Cannon and Allen: 


* * 


Title: The Reaction of Growing Chicks to 
Diets Varying in Sodium Chloride Content. 
Authors: J. S. Barlow, S. J. Slinger and 
R. P. Zimmer. (Ontario Agricultural col- 
lege.) 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 27, 
(Sept. 1948) pp. 542-552. 

Digest: Groups of chicks (Barred Rocks), 
from hatching to 9 weeks of age were on 
diets to which sodium chloride (common 
salt) was added in amounts from 0 to 10 
per cent. At 9 weeks of age, a number of 
birds were killed and their sera and tissues 
analyzed for chloride and water. The effect 
of sudden increases of dietary salt were 
studied by subjecting two groups at each of 
3, 6, and 9 weeks, which had been fed from 
hatching on a diet containing 1 per cent 
added salt, to diets containing 4 and 10 
per cent added salt. 

From a consideration of mortality and 
growth data, 3 per cent added salt was the 
minimum toxic level. One per cent added 
salt was optimum, growth being superior 
to that for groups receiving 0 and % per 
cent. Levels of 2 and 3 per cent added salt 
resulting in growth which was neither bet- 
ter nor worse than the 1 per cent level. Al- 
though levels of 5 per cent or more of 
added salt probably depressed growth some- 
what, these high levels showed their effect 
on mortality rather than growth. - 

Young chicks are more susceptible to the 
toxic effects of salt than older birds, the 
heaviest mortality occurring during the first 
month of life. 

Feed consumption did not appear to be 
appreciably influenced by salt levels in the 
diets. 

High salt diets produced classical symp- 
toms of edema, both those that died and 


‘those that survived. The survivors on the 


high salt diets increased their consumption 
of water and mineral supplements (bone 
meal, oyster shell and soluble grit) which 
were fed ad libitum, far in excess of those 
receiving normal quantities of salt. 

The compensatory responses made by the 


survivors were sufficient to prevent the 
chloride concentration from rising in the 
plasma to any appreciable degree. Some of 
the ingested chloride was stored in con- 
nective tissue, skin and tendon, along with 
an appropriate quantity of water. As the 
salt content of the diet increased the con- 
centration of chloride rose significantly in 
the liver and lung but slightly in the skele- 
tal muscle. In the heart, the chloride ap- 
peared to be diluted with water. 
Comment: These data are interesting to a 
feed manufacturer, especially one who has 
been greatly concerned over whether % per 
cent was enough or 1 per cent was too 
much salt in a broiler ration. The experi- 
mental data show that the droppings of 
chicks getting 4 per cent or more salt were 
high in water content. As the salt content 
increased the water consumption also in- 
creased. 

This experiment helps a lot in under- 
standing the effect of added salt and the 
amounts of salt needed, tolerated, and that 
is detrimental. The work was done with one 
breed of chicks. Possibly some other breeds 
react differently, but the information de- 
veloped in this work is very valuable never- 
theless. 


»* 
Title: The Level of Soil Fertility and Its 
Relation to Plant and Animal Production. 
Authors: R. J. Webb, J. M. Lewis, W. G. 
Kammlade, R. F. Fuelleman, and T. S. 
Hamilton (Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
station). 
Publication: Journal of Animal Science, 
Vol. 7, (No. 2, 1948) pp. 159-169. 
Digest: “It follows, then, that the major re- 
sult of differences in soil fertility, so far as 
the ability of the soil to furnish feed for 
livestock is concerned, may be the amount 
of growth or other animal product produced 
per unit of land area rather than any marked 
or measurable effect upon the composition 
of the gains of the animal or upon other 
animal products produced. Since no dis- 
cernible deficiencies became apparent the 
results of the experiment here reported are 
in agreement with these statements. This is 
not to say that the use of soil amendments 
does not affect the composition of plants 
but such effects as were obtained in this 
study did not show in the bone ash or serum 
phosphate or reproductive performance of 
the experimental animals.” 
Comment: We do no more than quote the 
last paragraph of this paper. It is a very 
conservative statement and deserves a sec- 
ond reading by the feed manufacturer. Con- 
siderable has been written, particularly in 
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the popular press, about the effects of the 
nutrients in the soil upon the nutritive value 
of the plants grown thereon. The comments 
written for popular consumption are too 
general in nature and simplify the prob- 
lem beyond justification. The feed manu- 
facturer from past experience knows that 
general statements do not hold up over the 
long pull and many problems in animal 
nutrition can not be made simple. It is a 
dangerous premise which states that the 
putritive value of feeds is dependent upon 
the fertility of the soil, and that explana- 
tions for increased or decreased feeding 
value are to be found in the presence or 
absence of soil nutrients. When all of the 
information is in it will probably be found 
that certain families of plants are affected 
nutritionally by soil fertility while others 
are not. Further, that in respect to certain 
feed nutrients in certain plants an increase 
or decrease can be correlated with soil con- 
tent, while other nutrients are not affected 
by the level in the soil. The paper by Webb 
and co-workers is significant at this time as 
it points out that a simple relationship be- 
tween soil fertility and the nutritive value 
of its vegetation does not always exist. 
* 


Title: Comparative Antirachitic Value of 
Field-Cured Hay, Barn-Cured Hay, and 
Wilted Grass Silage for Growing Dairy 
Calves. 
Authors: L. A. Moore, J. W. Thomas, W. 
C. Jacobson, C. G. Melin, and J. B. Shep- 
herd. 
Publication: Journal of Dairy Science, 
Vol. 30 (1948) pp. 489-499. 
Digest: The I. U. of vitamin D per gram 
in field-cured alfalfa hay is 0.97, in barn- 
dried alfalfa hay is 0.47 and in wilted silage 
made from alfalfa is 0.56. The following 
year the values were—field cured alfalfa 
hay, 0.88, barn-dried alfalfa hay, 0.58, and 
wilted silage, 0.87. The barn-dried alfalfa 
hay contained enough vitamin D to prevent 
rickets in growing calves if fed in amounts 
of 1.2 to 1.7 lb. of hay per 100 lb. of body 
weight. Forages may contain other factors 
besides vitamin D which aid in calcification. 
Comment: This paper brings out again the 
fact that the barn-curing of alfalfa hay results 
in less vitamin D than when the alfalfa is 
sun-cured. This finding is more in keeping 
with present ideas than the one of New- 
lander (J. Dairy Sci. 31 (1948) 455-460) 
who reported similar amounts of vitamin D 
in sun-cured and barn-cured alfalfa hays. 

Calves require from 300 to 500 USP 
units of vitamin D per 100 Ibs. of live 
weight. 

+ 
Title: Vitamin D Content of Roughages. 
Author: J. A. Newlander. 
Publication: Journal of Dairy Science, 
Vol. 31 (1948) pp. 455-460. 
Digest: The vitamin D content of sun-cured 
and barn-cured alfalfa hays are similar. 
Comment: For the sake of emphasis only 
one simple statement is included in our di- 
gest of this paper. This is rather a startling 
finding. 

It is suggested that for the time being at 
least, feed manufacturers think in terms of 
Maynard, Animal Nutrition, 1947, page 
200 which reads as follows: 

“Seeds and their byproducts are prac- 


Christmas Spirit 


By EMIL J. BLACKY 


You can feel it in the star-flecked skies— 
in the evening's hush and calm; 


The stirring of a lonely pine, 


And the tinkling of an alm. 


You can see it in the faces 
Of the rich, the poor, the ill— 
This Merry Christmas spirit 
And the season of good will. 


You can tell it in your inner self, 
When, though the whole year through, 
You thought of self-subsistence, 

But you now seek things to do. 


To bring delight to children's hearts; 
Amend the wrongs you've done 

With cheer and gifts and kindly words 
In an atmosphere homespun. 


You can grasp it from the church bells; 
The carols ringing clear; 

The muted winds a-whispering 

That Christmas time is here. 


Oh, Prince of Peace! reveal to all 
That unity—not strife 

Is the secret of all happiness 
Prolong it for all life. 


tically devoid of the vitamin (vitamin D). 
During the sun-curing of roughages, how- 
ever, vitamin D is formed under the action 
of radiant energy upon ergosterol or some 
other provitamin, and the principal source 
of the antirachitic factor in the rations of 
farm animals is thus provided. Legume hay 
which is cured in such a way as to preserve 
most of its leaves and green color contains 
considerable amounts. Alfalfa, for example, 
will range from 300 to 1000 I. U. per 
pound. Timothy and other grass hays con- 
tain less. Stemmy hay, lacking in leaves and 
color, which has been exposed to a mini- 
mum of sunlight may contain none, whether 
legume or nonlegume. Artificially dried hay 
contains much less than that which has 
been properly sun-cured.” 

Title: The Vitamin A Requirement of Young 
Chickens. 

Authors: E. L. Johnson, C. W. Carrick, 
and S. M. Hauge. (Purdue university). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 27, 
(May 1948), pp. 308-314. 

Digest: Satisfactory growth and some liver 
storage resulted when chicks received 335 
to 355 units of vitamin A per 100 grams of 
feed. The source of vitamin activity was 
carotene from alfalfa. Somewhat more vita- 
min A from fish oil was required for equal 
results. It is not necessary to have high 
liver storage to realize satisfactory growth. 
After 8 weeks of age there is some evi- 
dence to indicate an increase in vitamin A 
requirements. 

Comment: The above level, 335 to 355 
milligrams per 100 grams of feed, is the 
same as approximately 1500 to 1600 I. U. 
of vitamin A per pound of feed. The Na- 
tional Research council recommendations 
are for 2000 units per pound for starting 
chicks, and the same amount for growing. 


This work would indicate that the NRC 

allowances are ample for starting, and prob- 

ably also for growing. The careful feed 

maker will always supply more than this 

amount because vitamin A is not too stable. 


Title: Methods of Feeding Layers and 
Breeders. 

Author: John H. Vondell (University of 
Massachusetts). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 27, 
(Sept. 1948) pp. 531-535. 

Digest: Two year’s experiments comparing 
the feeding of all-mash, scratch feed and 
mash, and free choice of mash and hard 
grains are reported. The results indicate 
that egg production was nearly the same 
under the different methods of feeding. The 
all-mash method gave the lowest mortality. 
Hatchability was not affected by the meth- 
ods of feeding. 

Wet litter was a constant problem during 
the winter in the all-mash pens. 

In normal times, when the price of hard 
grains is much lower than mash, the pullets 
on the free choice method would be favored 
in the feed cost of producing a dozen eggs. 

In terms of egg production no one feed- 
ing method seemed to have superiority. 
Comment: The literature contains several 
reports on comparisons of feeding methods, 
in 1926, 1934, 1935, 1939, 1942 and 1944. 
In most instances the results are as in this 
case—all methods are about equally good. 
Sometimes a little difference is reported in 
favor of one method, or against it. Some- 
times the performance of Leghorns is quite 
different from that of Reds or Rocks, but 
not always. In this experiment R. I. Reds 
were used. The rations were formulated to 
fit the feeding conditions. 

This experiment again shows that when 
feeds are properly formulated, differences in 
feeding methods do not bring about great 
differences in egg production or hatch- 
ability. 

* 
Title: Genetic Resistance to Deficiency of 
Riboflavin in the Chick. 
Authors: W. F. Lamoreux and F. B. Hutt. 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 27, 
(1948), pp. 334-341. 
Digest: During six generations White Leg- 
horns were selected for their resistance to 
a dietary deficiency of riboflavin and an- 
other group was selected for its suscepti- 
bility to a riboflavin deficiency. When both 
selected strains were fed a ration contain- 
ing adequate riboflavin the gains in weight 
were comparabie, but when both strains 
were fed a low riboflavin ration, the strain 
selected for resistance to low riboflavin in- 
take made better gains and had a smaller 
mortality. This demonstrated a genetic dif- 
ference in the chicks ability to utilize ribo- 
flavin. 
Comment: This is more evidence for the 
interrelationship of breeding to nutrition. 
But the feed manufacturer does not know 
the genetic makeup of the chicks that will 
eat his feed, so he had better keep the 
riboflavin up to requirements and then add 
a margin for safety. 

The riboflavin requirement for chicks 1.6 
mg. per pound of feed for the first 8 
weeks. After 8 weeks and until maturity the 
requirement is 0.9 mg. per pound of feed. 
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Of Vitamin A Content 
at ALL TIMES: 


Always be sure—winter, summer, spring 
and fall—of the vitamin A content in your 


animal and poultry feeds. You cannot de- 


pend entirely upon carotene content in your 


TRU A Standardized Fish Liver Oil 
is a basic feed ingredient—true 


feeds because ‘it varies from crop to crop, 


from season to season, and during storage. | vitamin A from fish liver oil— 
standardized and stabilized— 
AT ALL TIMES—guarantee sufficient amounts guaranteed U. S. P. units of vita- 


min A in the most economical 
_ natural petencies. For liquid dis- 
liably with TRU A Fish Liver Oil—the potent persion, Miscible mixes readily 
with water or milk. For dry dis- 


persion, premix your own dry A. 


of vitamin A in your feeds by fortifying re- 


and economical way to be sure of the vita- 
min A content in your feeds. | 


Preformed vitamin A is the basic depend- TRU A Standardized 

able ingredient ... essential to supplement Bish Liver Oils 

the uncertain quality and quantity of caro- Packed to meet your needs and 

tene in feeds. And with TRU A you can 

fortify at will... to supply the desired value | 24-1 1b. Cans Miscible 24M 
215 ib. Drum Miscible 215M 

of vitamin A for any feeding needs. | 915 Ib. Drum Straight 215 S 


400 Ib. Drum Miscible 400M 
400 lb. Drum Straight 400 


AT ALL TIMES—TRU A PAYS ITS WAY | _ Missile contains 4:540,000 


units vitamin A per pound; Straight, 
available in bulk tank car 


. TRU A PAYS ITS WAY 


Halibut Liver Oil Producers 


Plant and Laboratory—Seattie 7, Washington 


SALES OFFICE—790 Broad St., Newark 2, New Jersey 


~The World's Largest Producers of Vitamin A 
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POOR DARLING 

The young wife greeted her husband af- 
fectionately when he returned from the 
office. “Poor darling!” she said. “You must 
be tired and hungry. Would you like some 
nice soup, tender chops with golden brown 
potatoes and green peas and mushrooms on 
toast?” 


“No, darling,” her husband answered 


firmly.. “Let's save the money and eat at 
home.” 
HANDY 
Applicant: “Have you an opening for 
me?” 


Personnel Manager: “Yes, but don’t slam 
it on the way out.” 
* & 
In the old days a man who saved money 
was a miser; nowadays he’s a wonder. 


CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FE 


ED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


EXTRAVAGANT 


Lawyer: “Just what grounds have you 
for divorce, Mr. Jones?” 

Mr. Jones: “Extravagance, just plain ex- 
travagance.” 

“How so?” 

“She keeps buying ice even though I 
bought her a refrigerator six months ago.” 


IBBERSON Has—What You Need 


You'll go far before you equal the advice you get from 
IBBERSON when building or remodeling. 


Above is shown the plant of the Farmers Elevator Co., 
Sleepy Eye, Minn., after we added a new feed mill, corn 


dryer and warehouse. 


Ask us—costs nothing—consultation without obligation. 
Write us for our FREE book today. 


NO DANGER 

Patient: “I’m in love with you, nurse, and 
I don’t want to get well.” 

Nurse: “Don’t worry, you won't. The 
doctor’s my husband, and he saw you kiss- 
ing me this morning.” 

* * 
SHARP 

The little tot was sitting demurely on the 
couch, watching her mother smoking a 
cigarette. Her little nose was wrinkled and 
in her pale blue eyes was an expression of 
child disillusionment. Finally, unable to 
stand it any longer, she blurted out in a 
quavering voice, “Mother, when in the 
devil are you going to learn to inhale?” 

PRACTICAL 

Woman at convention: “Can you direct 
me to the ladies’ rooms?” 

Politician: “It’s just around the corner.” 


Woman: “I’m looking for relief, not 
prosperity.” 
SKEPTICAL 


Junior and his mother were looking 
through the family album. “And here,” said 
his mother, “is Aunt Maggie, there’s Uncle 
Tom, and there’s grandpa.” 

Presently they came to a picture of a 
handsome young man with mustache and 
a crop of wavy hair. “Who's that?” asked 
Junior. 

“Why, that’s your father!” 

“Yeah?” said Junior skeptically. “Then 
who's the bald-headed guy that’s been liv- 
ing with us?” 

POOR POP 

Two modern little girls on their way from 
Sunday school were solemnly discussing the 
lesson. 

Do you believe there is a devil?” 
one. 

“No,” replied the other promptly, “It’s 
like Santa Claus; it’s your father.” 

2 

There’s only one thing harder in the 
world than a diamond—keeping up the 
payments on the darn thing. 

* * 
WHO? 

An Englishman and his American friend 
were walking down the street of an Amer- 
ican town late one evening. An owl perched 
high in a tree opposite their path began 
his ancient: “W-h-o! W-h-o! W-h-o!” Star- 
tled, the Englishman asked; “What is that?” 

“Tt’s an owl,” was the American’s casual 
reply. 

“It’s an ‘owl, then is it?” said the Eng- 
lishman disdainfully. | 

“Yes,” replied the American, ‘“‘an owl.” 

“Well,” stormed the insulted English- 
man, “I know it’s an ‘owl. But what the 
‘ell is it that’s “owling?” 


asked 
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Pillsbury dealers right now 


This new, complete dairy feeding program 


is especially good for your winter business 


Pasture’s gone. Hay’s lost flavor. Cows sometimes seem to 
get tired of everything in their monotonous winter menu. 


That’s mighty bad for Mr. Dairyman. When his cows lose 
interest in eating, his milk checks are surely going to shrink. 


Show your dairymen what a help Pillsbury’s new, complete 
dairy feeding program is — right now especially — in keep- 
ing his cows happy and on full feed. Now you can offer him 
a Pillsbury’s Best concentrate or feed for every dairy use. 
Show him how this ends his guessing — means more milk 
per dollar of feed cost — less work — more peace of mind. 


Aggressive dealers everywhere are enthusiastic about this 
powerful sales tool. We know you are, too, if you’ve really 
put it to work for you! 


If you’re not now a Pillsbury dealer, how would you like to 
join? This complete dairy feeding program is just one ex- 
ample of the many advantages in a Pillsbury Protected- 
Dealer Franchise. Write and find out if there’s one available 
in your locality. 


Feed 
airy 

20%. formula 


improve 


Be sure you have plenty of these free books, 
and use them to make new friends, and build 
business. 


e,° 


Headquarters, Clinton, lowa 
Feed mills in nine other cities 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC.— FEED AND SOY DIVISION 
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Builds the ynbor colt W thi 
Grows big wih \ess work 
calf Ration 
anew complete colt feed 
32% Dairy concentrate 
— polance> your own 
24% Mixet concentrate 
Extra molasse> and beet pulp 
f 16% Dairy Feed 
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Prepare now 
for the 


Acid 


in feedstuffs 


There’s a new era dawning in the feedstuffs 
industry — the Amino Acid Era. Latest 
scientific research in nutrition has shown 
that without certain essential amino acids, 
normal growth and maintenance of weight 
in animals is impossible. 
Feed formulators can’t afford to gamble 
One serious amino acid deficiency may 
cause the failure of an entire diet. So don’t 
gamble. With this new free booklet —writ- 
ten by a prominent authority in the feed- 
stuffs field—you can examine your ration 
in the light of present knowledge, and pre- 
pare today for tomorrow’s better feeds. 
Get your free copy now! 
This booklet is an exclusive U.S.I. publica- 
tion. If you’re engaged in the manufacture 
of feedstuffs —and haven’t yet received this 
valuable feed-formulating tool — we'll be 
glad to rush you a free copy. Just write us 
today on your company letterhead. 


U.S.1. Feed Products 
CURBAY B-G (dried molasses fermentation 
solubles) 


SPECIAL LIQUID CURBAY (cond d | 
distillers’ solubles) 


METHIONINE (an essential amino acid for 
animal feed) 


VACATONE 40 (dried molasses distillers’ solubles) 
RIBOFLAVIN PRODUCTS 


U.S tndustriai Chemicals, Inc. 
Special Products Division, Dept. FBA 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 


HARRY C. McADAMS 


Harry C. McAdams has announced or- 
ganization of the Harry McAdams Co., Inc., 
with offices at 111 W. Jackson blvd., Chi- 


cago 4, Ill. He will specialize in vitamins for 
feed, food and pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers and will feature fish soluble blends. 
Mr. McAdams has had more than 20 years 
of feed industry experience. He left the 
Douglas Chemical Co., Evanston, Ill., to 
start his present business. Prior to his con- 
nection with Douglas he worked for many 
years for Vitand, Inc., Boonton, N. J. 


Kuhimann-Meyer Milling 
Bought by Missouri Co-op 


Properties of the Kuhlmann-Meyer Mill- 
ing Co., California, Mo., have been pur- 
chased by the Missouri Farmers association, 
also of that city, which will use the plant 
for warehouse and grain storage facilities. 

The milling buildings were bought from 
Mason R. McVeigh, McVeigh & Co., Kan- 
sas City, who had purchased the company 
from Walter and Henry Kuhlmann in Oc- 
tober, 1946. The sale does not include the 
bulk of the milling machinery nor the com- 
pany name and brands, which are retained 
by Mr. McVeigh. 

The plant had a milling capacity of about 
1,000 sacks daily and elevator storage for 
55,000 bushels of grain. 

@ GARVIN SHAFFER, New Albany, Ind., 
has purchased the Shine Milling Co. 


Hold Annual Short Course 


Minnesota Feedmen Brush Up on Nutrition 


Good feeding prospects for 1949 were 
forecast at the annual animal nutrition short 
course for feed manufacturers and dealers 
at the University of Minnesota farm, Oct. 
25-26. 

L. H. Patten, Farmers & Merchants Mill- 
ing Co., Glencoe, Minn., told the manu- 
facturers to meet competition by striving to 
put out an improved product, designed to 
produce a unit of food at a lower cost. 

Recent developments in swine nutrition 
were discussed by R. M. Bethke, chairman 
of the animal science department, Ohio 
agricultural experiment station, Wooster. He 
pointed out that there are so-called critical 
and noncritical stages in swine nutrition, 
the former being gestation, lactation, and 
early growth periods up to 75 pounds. 

L. A. Moore, head of the section of dairy 
cattle nutrition, Washington, D. C., em- 
phasized the importance of the thyroid 
gland which, when removed from a dairy 
cow, may cause milk production to decline 
as much as 75 per cent. He suggested the 
use of thyroprotein only in commercial 
herds where replacements are made regu- 
larly and comparatively often. 

Discussing trace minerals in poultry nu- 
trition, G. M. Briggs, assistant professor of 
poultry husbandry, said there are a total of 
13 minerals known to be required by poul- 
try today. Trace minerals essential in nutri- 
tion include manganese, iodine, iron, copper, 
zinc, and cobalt, he stated. 

In a second address, Dr. Moore described 


some of the dairy cattle nutrition research 
being carried on at Beltsville. He told the 
feedmen that under practical farm condi- 
tions there are few instances of vitamin A 
deficiency, but that they are hard to detect 
when they do occur. Forage low in caro- 
tene, with poor curing, or from a drouth 
area may contribute to the deficiency. 

Henry E. Moskey, veterinarian in the 
federal security agency, food and drug ad- 
ministration, pointed out that livestock and 
poultry feeds containing active drug in- 
gredients must comply with the provisions 
of the food and drug act. 

Dr. Bethke returned to the program to 
discuss the relation of nutrition to hatch- 
ability and early chick growth, saying that 
“if any of the essential nutritive factors 
that are required for the proper growth of 
the embryo are absent or lacking in the 
egg at the time it is laid, the embryo will 
die prematurely, just as the hatched chick 
will die if not all the essential nutrients 
are supplied.” 

Modern swine management and feeding 
practices were considered by Damon Catron, 
assistant professor of animal husbandry, 
Iowa State college, who emphasized the 
importance of gestation-lactation feeding. 

M. O. Schultze, professor of agricultural 
biochemistry, University of Minnesota, dis- 
cussed the trends in fundamental nutrition 
research, pointing out that many feeding 
practices may be discarded as work in 
nutrition progresses. 
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THE FEED BAG — 


EGGS 
PER BIRD... 


is within the reach 
of each and every 
poultry raiser,” 


S E. C. FOREMAN, of Lowell, Michigan, one of 
Si the nation’s leading White Leghorn breeders, and 
a former professor of poultry husbandry at Mich- 

igan State College. Mr. Foreman is known as the 

“ originator of a method of culling and breeding by 
A “head classification” now taught in all agricultural 
poultry raiser who is falling short of 200 eggs colleges. 


per bird should check these three factors—breeding, 
feeding and management,” says Mr. Foreman. 

“Sound breeding,” he says, “is the basis of good flock 
performance ... high egg production .. . large size eggs 
... and better livability. Before purchasing chicks, poul- 
trymen should check their background through the records 
of their breeders. 

“Emphasis should next be placed on feeding a well- 
balanced ration, on good sanitation and common-sense 
management. By following such a program,” says Mr. 
Foreman, “every poultryman can provide conditions at 
home that will enable his birds to reach a production goal ~ 
of 200 eggs a year.” 


“Delsterol”’ is the Economical, 
Scientific Source of Vitamin D 


The best guarantee you can give poultry raisers that their 
flocks are assured unexcelled protection against Vitamin 
D deficiency is to fortify feeds with “Delsterol” “D”-Acti- 
vated Animal Sterol. 

Du Pont “Delsterol” is an economical, yet truly scien- 
tific source of Vitamin D... exceptionally stable .. . con- 
sistently uniform in potency. As a dry ingredient, it mixes 
easily and supplies Vitamin D in a form readily assimi- 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF 
lated by the birds. 
For details, write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
(Inc.), Organic Chemicals Department, Wilmington 98, -+- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
Delaware. 


DELSTEROL VITAMIN D. 


Irradiated 7-dehydrocholesterol—D’-ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
ORIGINATED BY DU PONT 
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Merchandising Gets the New Look 


Changing Feed Business Demands Up-to-date Methods 


@ YOUR business, the feed business, 
is on the threshold of a radical change 
but if you are alive to the situation, 
you can meet and beat this change 
before it happens. The day of mer- 
chandising feeds from a warehouse 
is rapidly drawing to an end. 

It is my purpose in this talk to out- 
line the method of beating this new 
competition so that those of you who 
are alert, may take advantage of some 
of the ideas here presented to bring 
your merchandising methods up to 
modern standards. If you do that, you 
need fear no kind of competition. 


Let us first consider the problem of 
what to buy in order that the reselling 
of those items may be on the profitable 
basis. First, it is unwise to buy for 
resale too many competing items. 
Naturally, too many items run up in- 
ventory investment, cut down turnover 
on any one particular item, and make 
it difficult to keep fresh, clean stock 
rotating rapidly through your place of 
business. Concentrating on one line of 
merchandising, moreover, enables you 
to go out and do a selling job on that 
particular piece of merchandise, where- 
as, where too many lines are carried, 
none can be actively sold. 


I have little patience with the feed- 
man who says he carries every line of 
merchandise which any of his custom- 
ers want. That is a lazy’s man’s way 
of doing business and eventually, will 
lead to a cluttered store and unprofit- 
able turnover. Once you have assured 
yourself that the merchandise you 
carry meets with the requirements of 
your buyer, it behooves you to give 
intense effort to sell this merchandise 
which you handle. 


However, to make sure that this 
policy can be profitably maintained, it 
is necessary to buy products that move. 
Whether it is a commercial feed, a 
line of poultry eguipment, or a line 
of remedies, you naturally want to 
handle the goods which are well 
known to your farmer customers. Cer- 
tainly it is important that this mer- 
chandise be backed by advertising and 
“An address presented at the Michigan Feed 
Dealers & Manufacturers annual convention and 


nutritional conference held Nov. 4-5 at Michigan 
State college, East Lansing, Mich. 
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Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 


that their manufacturer have a strong 
and aggressive sales policy. It is neces- 
sary that constructive advertising ma- 
terial be furnished so that both the 
farmer and your employes will have 
knowledge of the technical advantages 
of these products so that a good sell- 
ing job can be done. 

Whatever the product you are sell- 
ing, you and your employes should 
know everything about it that you can 
find out. You will find that the manu- 
facturer is always anxious to be help- 
ful in the promotion of the sale of 
his products. 

Now, lastly, in buying, the mer- 
chandise which you expect to sell, 
probably as important a point for you 
to remember as any other, is that you 
should always buy from the manu- 
facturer of reputation in the industry. 
It is a wise buyer who says that al- 
though he cannot always know every- 
thing about the product which he is 
buying, yet he can know the seller. 
If the seller is tops, it is a pretty sure 
thing that the merchandise which he 
sells will match his reputation. 

The first important thing in selling 
your goods is your own personnel. 
Whether you employ one man or 
twenty, there are certain requisites 
this personnel must have if you are 
going to meet and beat the new com- 
petition. All too often people are given 
jobs in feed stores or mills because 
their fathers are good customers of the 
mill or because some good friend 
has a friend who wants a job. You 
cannot make bricks with straw and 
you cannot build a good feed business 
with careless, inefficient or unintelli- 
gent employes. A man should be chos- 
en, first, because he is intelligent, sec- 
ond, because he has a good personality, 
and third, because he is actually inter- 
ested in his job and wants to make a 
success of it. 

The first thing that trained person- 
nel should know is that the customer 
is king, and that his wishes should re- 
ceive attention ahead of any other 


thing. That attitude generally is ‘re- 


flected from the owner down. If the 


owner or manager makes it evident 
that he respects his customers to the 
fullest and wants them to have quick, 
efficient, and courteous service, the 
other people in the mill soon get the 
idea and the place of business soon 
has the reputation for efficiency. 


Now, given a good personnel, the 
next point I want to discuss is ad- 
vertising and publicity. There is noth- 
ing which looks worse than a mill or 
store cluttered with signs of vintages 
from the year one to the present time, 
one over-lapping the other, and none 
of them meaning much. Another alter- 
native to this, which is certainly pref- 
erable, but not the best one, is to have 
no signs of any kind at all. The best 
method, however, is to have one, neat, 
not too large, well-displayed sign for 
each type of merchandise which you 
handle installed at a point where the 
farmer can see it. In this way, every 
item which you carry will be known 
to the farmer and salable items will 
move instead of being dust collectors. 


Now, I do not feel that is is pos- 
sible to run a successful retail feed 
business unless the owner or manager 
himself makes frequent calls at the 
farms of his customers. It is amazing 
what an effect it will have if the boss 
takes a trip through the country and 
stops and chats with the farmer. Get 
to know his family, the type of stock 
he raises, his equipment, and many 
other things which only a personal 
call will develop. While this type of 
calling is hard work, yet no one thing 
will develop a business faster or more 
soundly. 

I believe also, that frequent letters 
should go out from your place of busi- 
ness to your farm customers and pros- 
pects. Invite them to visit your store 
and call their attention to some of the 
merchandise which you are handling. 
It will surprise you how quickly yours 
will become a household name in a 
farmhouse if enough letters are re- 
ceived from you to make an impres- 
sion on the family. And incidentally, 
each and everyone of those letters 
should be personally signed by the 
owner or the manager. 

Nearly every little town has a daily 
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cr weekly newspaper and it would cost 
very little to carry a regular ad in those 
newspapers. I believe in this type of ad- 
vertising sincerely. In running newspaper 
ads, it isn’t just enough to mention the 
items of merchandise you have and the 
price at which they are selling. It is wise 
also to have a well-written, well-constructed 
ed, calling attention to your modern place 
of business, your service, and the many 
ways you are able to help your customers 
other than selling them goods. 

Probably the greatest deterrent to the 
success of the average feed mill which this 
speaker has seen, and he has seen hun- 
dreds of mills, is dirt and disorder. How 
many times I have sat in a feedman’s office 
cluttered, dirty, disorderly, and seen him 
rummage through a pile of feed trade mag- 
azines and other second-class mail to find a 
first-class letter somewhere down in the pile. 
Possibly while you sit there talking to him, 
somebody drives up outside the office. He 
is curious and goes over to the window, 
rubs a hole through the accumulated dust 
of years’ standing, and puts one eye up to 
this hole to see who is outside. Gentlemen, 
this is a serious problem, and if I can leave 
you with the one thought that you must 
display and store your merchandise in a 
clean and orderly way, my time here will 
be well spent. 

Oh, in this kind of a store, it’s not only 
in the office that this dirt and disorder 
exists. Out in the mill dust is all over the 
floor, bags are piled in a disorderly and 
crooked manner, and all kinds of broken 
sacks are laying around in the cobwebby 
corners. collecting more dust and looking 
like hell. And such is the place that you 


meet your customer and ask him to buy 
goods from you. Would you buy the things 
you buy from a merchant who kept house 
so badly? I doubt it. Yet you insult your 
farmer customers’ intelligence by your ap- 
parent belief that he doesen’t know any 
better. 

I've always been a dreamer. Let me tell 
you about my dream feed store. I love this 
industry. My whole life is invested in it. 
Possibly that is why I have gone around 
the country like the “voice of one crying 
in the wilderness” trying to make feedmen 
see that their ultimate success depends upon 
better standards of merchandising. Some- 
times I despair because so little seems to be 
accomplished. In all this time I have carried 
with me a dream of the feed store to come. 
This feed store is not necessarily one with 
a large number of employes or doing a 
huge volume of business. The description 
which I am going to give you applies to any 
sized business, small, medium, or large and 
it can be adopted by any feedmen without 
a huge expenditure of money. 

Let’s take an average feed mill. Some- 
where, usually near the front, it has a little 
office. The balance of the premises usually 
is a warehouse with milling machinery oc- 
cupying part of the space. Like any factory, 
it is sometimes filled with dust, seldom 
properly heated, usually dark, and never 
by the widest stretch of imagination, is it 
attractive. In the winter time, the farmer 
often stands out there in zero or near zero 
temperatures trying to buy merchandise as 
quickly as he can before he freezes to death. 
Certainly this situation offers no opportunity 
for salesmanship. The appearance of the 
place is bad, there is nothing inviting in 


Borden Sales Planning Conference 


A sales planning conference held by the 
animal food department of the Borden Co. 
in Chicago Oct. 27-29 was attended by 21 
executives and key employes of the special 
products division. Shown at the table, from 
left, are: C. W. Northrup, Lititz, Pa.; Steve 
Babirak, Chicago; L. J. Kraft and J. D. 
Kennedy, New York; G. H. Grabe, Camp 
Hill, Pa.; Homer Avey, Los Angeles; F. L. 
Rivenbaugh, Springfield, Ohio; R. J. Block, 
protein consultant, New York; C. E. But- 
ler, president of the firm’s soy processing 
plant, Waterloo, Iowa; C. F. Kieser, vice 


president in charge of special products di- 
vision, New York; Dr. H. H. Havner, man- 
ager of the animal food department, New 
York; Dr. F. H.. Clickner, division research 
director, New York; R. M. Shay, Spring- 
dale, Ark.; R. J. Mitchell, Minneapolis; Dr. 
L. T. Wilson, New York; E. H. Gentsch, 
Waterloo, Ill.; R. G. Keilholtz, Atlanta; 
Howard Moore, Hampshire, Ill.; Ed O’Con- 
nor, Waterloo, Iowa; E. J. Brubaker, New 
York; and James C. Fritz, head of the nu- 
tritional laboratory and experimental farm, 


Elgin, Iil. 


it, and coming there is a matter of necessity 
and in no sense, a pleasurable experience. 

Now in my dream store, we change all 
this. Let’s see how we are going to con- 
struct this feed store of tomorrow. It must 
fit into the available space. The cost must 
not be prohibitive. It must not require more 
labor. And yet, it must be clean, light, 
attractive. 

First, let’s pick out the best place in our 
building for our dream store. The preferred 
place is the front end of the mill. It should 
measure at least 500 square feet, more if 
possible. There must be an outside door 
and one or more windows which can be 
converted into display windows. Now let's 
wall off this space with some kind of a 
cheap, but attractive wall board. In the back 
of this new room, let’s have an opening 
leading into an office which has a clear 
view of the store and also opens into the 
warehouse at the rear. Now let’s put an 
attractive floor covering on the floor. Lin- 
oleum of a good grade will do nicely. Then 
let’s paint our store with bright and har- 
monious colors. 

The next step is to prepare for the attrac- 
tive display of your stock. For this purpose, 
we will construct a series of little booths 
about 30” wide, with canopies over the top, 
and a 12” high platform in each booth on 
which to display a single bag of feed. 
Enough booths should be constructed to 
take care of your major lines of feed, one 
bag to the booth. A concealed spotlight in 
the top of the booth, spotlighting the bag 
of feed, adds immeasurably to the effect. 
Literature descriptive of that particular feed 
should be available in each booth and a 
price tag must be displayed on each bag. 

Here the feedman who wants to use this 
plan has a wide latitude for his artistic 
ability. There is no limit to the ideas which 
he may use. Knotty pine walls, trick light- 
ing, revolving platforms, and any number 
of other ideas may be used, but the simple 
plan I have described is relatively’ inex- 
pensive. 

Next, in the center of this room, let us 
display our sundry merchandise on tables, 
classified as to the merchandise displayed 
and all properly labeled as to price and 
accompanied by descriptive literature. Let 
us have any other items, such as poultry 
equipment and hardware properly marked, 
also displayed at a proper point on the 
floor. Make this arrangement such that your 
customers can move freely among your 
merchandise and decide which items they 
want to buy. In the back, near your office, 
let us have some chairs and some current 
farm magazines so that anyone who is tired 
will have a place to sit down in comfort. 
By all means, let us have this feed store 
warm and confortable at all times. 

Now picture what happens. A customer 
enters the door of your establishment. He 
walks around until he decides what kind of 
feeds he wants to buy. In place of stepping 
at this point and walking out without mak- 
ing another purchase, he looks over all the 
other merchandise you have for sale. In 
the process he usually finds something else 
that he can buy. Thus, without saying a 
single word or spending a dime’s worth of 
anybody's valuable time, you have made 


(Continued on page 100) 
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There’s an added 


in 


innesota 
LINSEED MEAL 


RECOGNIZED by dairymen 
—cattlemen—hogmen as a 
superior protein source. 
There are cheap gains and 


100 LBS.NET 


manurial value plus a prime 


conditioning factor in| 
every bag of Minnesota 
Linseed Meal. Fast, efficient 
service for both carlot 
and l.c.l. orders. 


@AKIMUM INSOLUBLE ASH 
ANGREDIENTS: LINSEED MEAL 


Write.....Wire..... 


There’s a Quality difference..... 
INNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA ° MAIN 7371 
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Cud-chewing animals make part of their own protein with the help 
of a new Du Pont feedstuff...“TWO-SIXTY-TWO” Feed Compound 


Now a magic of nature has been uncov- 
ered by nutritional research. Cows and 
sheep, as well as goats, can use chemical 
urea to make protein in their own 
paunches. 

Du Pont supplies this new feedstuff 
(chemical urea) as 
Feed Compound. It is a really new source 
of protein for all kinds of cud-chewing 
livestock. 

“Two-Sixty-Two”’ is not only new, it 
is highly effective when used in cattle and 
sheep feeds. It offers feed manufacturers 
the following advantages: 

* High protein value. Every 100 lbs. is 
equivalent to 262 lbs. of protein when 
properly balanced with carbohydrates. 

* Makes feed formulating flexible. Protein 


SHEEP CAN THRIVE on low-&@st home-grown feeds when 


their grain supplement has the higher protein value af- 
forded by “Two-Sixty-Two.” This new Du Pont feedstuft 
is excellent also for dairy and beef cattle. 


percentage of mixed feed is easy to bal- 
ance accurately with ‘‘Two-Sixty-Two.” 
* Concentrated. Costs less to ship, requires 
less storage space. 

* Stretches your protein supply. This new 
source of protein enables mixing of more 
protein-rich feeds. 

* Stable and uniform. Always uniform in 
concentration. Does not change or break 
down. 

* Free-flowing. Mixes readily and easily 
through the feed. 

* Proved and tested by nutritional and 
chemical research and by use of more 
than 2,000,000 tons of commercial feeds 
containing ‘“Two-Sixty-Two.” 


| CRYSTALLIZING & DRYING OPERATION | 
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How Cows Use Urea 


Nutritional research has shown that 
cows, sheep and other cud-chewing 
animals can build part of their own 
protein in the first of their four stom- 
achs—the paunch. Billions of bacteria 
and yeasts in the paunch grow on 
natural nitrogen compounds known 
as proteins in the feedstuffs the cows 
eat. They grow and multiply faster 
when chemical urea, nitrogen com- 
pound, is mixed in the feed. The cows 
digest these bacteria and yeasts to 
provide a large portion of their own 
protein. 

Chemical urea is now available to 
feed mixers as a new Du Pont feed- 
stuff called ‘“‘Two-Sixty-Two” Feed 
Compound. 

Dairy cattle, beef cattle and sheep 
can obtain }4 of their protein needs 
from this new feed ingredient. Du Pont 
“Two-Sixty-Two” provides feed mix- 
ers an economical and efficient new 
source of protein for mixed feeds. 

The chart shows how this effective 
new feedstuff is produced by Du Pont 
from coal, air and water. ; 


WRITE NOW for the new free booklet that describes 
how “‘Two-Sixty-Two”’ is used in mixed feeds for 
cattle and sheep. Address the Du Pont Co., Ammo- 
nia Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Live Displays are Good Salesmen 


Highlight Five-Point Program at Shuman Feed Store 


@ DROP in for a visit at the Shuman 
Feed Store, LaFayette, Ind., and for a 
while there may be a question in your 
mind as to whether this is a feed store 
or a menagerie. That’s because C. W. 
Shuman, owner of the store, is thor- 
oughly sold on the value of live dis- 
plays. He features demonstrations of 
calves, rabbits, dogs, chickens, and 
chicks all busily at work putting on 
weight thanks to scientifically-balanced 
formula feeds. 

“It’s surprising how much attention 
these displays attract,” Mr. Shuman 
commented. “You would think farm- 
ers would pay little attention to them. 
After all, they see pigs, calves, poultry 
and dogs out on the farm all day long. 
But they'll come in, stand by the calf 
pen or the rabbit hutches, and watch 
them for 10 or 15 minutes at a stretch. 
Then they'll ask all kinds of questions. 
And, of course, that gives us a chance 
to quote the record — to recite the 
gains these animals have made.” 

The live displays are mighty effec- 
tive salesmen, according to Mr. Shu- 
man. He credits them with helping 
him make a large number of sales by 
converting skeptics through the use 
of records. 

This enterprising Hoosier dealer be- 
gan his merchandising career in June, 
1942. Previously he had been a hatch- 
ery employe in LaFayette, where he 
started in March, 1935. There he kept 
books, sold feed, and in general was 
an all-around helper for the hatchery- 
man. In 1942, however, Mr. Shuman 
went into business for himself. He 
rented a garage on a corner location 
and set to work building up a flour- 
ishing business. Today he’s one of the 
leading feed retailers in the state 
thanks to the following five-point pro- 
gram which he follows: 
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1. Live displays. Records are kept 
on all calves, chickens, rabbits, ducks, 
and dogs which are on feed tests at 
the store. 


“We point out to our customers that 
the animals and poultry have no access 
to sunshine whatsoever and that their 
healthy, flourishing condition is due 
to the vitamin content of the feed,” 
Mr. Shuman commented. “When a 
farmer sees a calf making rapid gains 
on our feeds, he’s convinced. Those 
live displays have it all over statistics 
when it comes to converting farmers 
to quality feeds.” ; 

2. Rapid-fire, on-the-dot-service. Mr. 
Shuman handles all deliveries himself 
and makes it a point to deliver all of 
the preceding day’s orders to the cus- 
tomers’ places before 8 a. m. if pos- 
sible. When a delivery cannot be made 
in the morning, the dealer goes out 
with the feed the night before. 

“That confirms a patron’s belief that 
we appreciate his business,” Mr. Shu- 
man declared. “When a farmer sees 
my truck coming to his place at 6:30 
in the morning or at 9 o'clock at night, 
he is favorably impressed.” 


3. Sell yourself. “I was determined 
to convince farmers that I was on the 
level,” Mr. Shuman explained. “No 
dealer can tell different stories about 
the products he sells; he has to tell his 
customers the truth at all times. If I 
don’t know the answer to a farmer's 
question, I’m not afraid to tell him so. 
However, I always offer to get the 
answer for him and let him know 
later.” 


4. Know your customers. When the 
Indiana dealer calls on his customers 
and delivers a load of feed, he asks 
questions about their neighbors. 


“Perhaps the farmer on the next 
farm is feeding a large number of 
hogs,” Mr. Shuman cited as an ex- 
ample. “Well, my customer gives me 
some data on his feeding operations. 
Primed with that information, I can 
call on the prospect and let him 
know I am quite informed about his 
methods.” 


Mr. Shuman emphasized that this 
technique breaks down sales resistance 


HIGHLIGHTING the merchan- 
dising program of C. W. Shu- 
man, above, owner of a feed 
store in LaFayette, Ind., are 
live demonstrations of calves, 
rabbits, dogs, and chickens. 
They are drawing attention and 


sales to the Shuman Feed 


Store, pictured below. 


as farmers are flattered to think that 
a dealer went to the trouble of learn- 
ing something about them before mak- 
ing a call. The better you know your 
customers, the more business you'll 
get from them, according to this Hoo- 
sier’s philosophy. 

“The average farmer or poultryman 
appreciates sound advice,” Mr. Shuman 
asserted. “While I'm not exactly a 
walking encyclopedia on feeding prob- 
lems, I do have a fair overall knowl- 
edge. And it requires only a telephone 
call out to Purdue to get the benefit 
of many years of close study and con- 
stant observation.” 

5. Effective advertising. “It pays to 
keep your store name in front of your 
customers,” Mr. Shuman declared. He 
advertises in local newspapers and 
makes use of postal cards, which he 
feels are well worth the cost and ef- 
fort. The cards, which are mimeo- 
graphed and carry humorous illustra- 
tions at the top, inform the readers of 
the store’s best buys in feeds, reme- 
dies, and other products. Along with 
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Team Work Sparks Rapid Growth 


Family Trio Puts Freeman Produce Out in Front 


@ IN Clinton, Mo., “Baby Chick 
Capitol of the World,” close family 
teamwork, coupled with friendly serv- 
ice that customers like, has built for a 
pair of ex-GIs a feed business which 
will average better than a carload a 
week for the current year. 

The concern, the Freeman Produce 
Co., is a large buyer of poultry, eggs, 
and cream, as well as a leading feed 
dealer. Its owners are Harold Croft 
and Thurman Brown. Mrs. Croft, who 
is a sister of Mr. Brown, looks after 
the office work while the men oversee 
the firm’s buying and selling. The 
three form an efficient team that has 
sparked the business to steady and 
profitable growth. 

The Freeman Produce Co. had its 
beginning in 1940, taking its name 
from one of the original partners, who 
later sold his interest to Mr. Brown. 
Mr. Freeman and Mr. Croft were em- 
ployes of a Swift & Co. cream station 
in Clinton, and when Swift decided to 
discontinue the station these men 
formed their own produce and feed 
company and took over the cream 
buying agency. 

In 1943 Uncle Sam called Mr. Croft, 
who served three years in the army 
air force, much of which was spent 
in Guam and elsewhere in the Pacific. 

At the same time Thurman Brown, 
who had not yet acquired his interest 
in the firm, served three years with 
the army in the European theater, so 
between the two owners the firm is 
fairly well up on world geography. 

While she had not previously taken 


a part in the business, Mrs. Croft 
started working at the store when her 
husband entered the service, and in 
taking over the office and front store 
work she made herself a job which she 
has not been able to relinquish since. 
The present set-up works so smoothly 
that both her husband and brother 
find plenty of objections when she 
suggests that she would like to give 
her time to her housework again. 

The building in which Freeman Pro- 
duce operates was built by Anheuser- 
Busch in the days of horse-drawn 
brewery wagons as a warehouse and 
local distributing point. Old as the 
building is, it is splendidly adapted to 
the feed and produce business because 
of its large, well constructed ware- 
house space, its excellent dock facili- 
ties which will accommodate three or 
four large modern trucks in a row, 
and the spacious private drive-in which 
permits customers to transact business 
without having to worry about find- 
ing an outside parking space. 

In Clinton’s role as baby chick cap- 
itol, it is natural that poultry feeds 
should constitute a large portion of 
the feed volume, but there is consid- 
erable stock raising in the vicinity, too. 

There are said to be some 30 large 
hatcheries in and around Clinton, and 
several of these vie for the individual 
title of largest in the world. Live chicks 
from Clinton hatcheries were taken 
along with one of Admiral Byrd’s po- 
lar expeditions for scientific observa- 
tion under the conditions prevalent in 
the Antarctic regions. 

“We feed dealers get splendid co- 
operation from the hatcherymen,” Mr. 
Croft said. “There is no overlapping 
of the two lines of business here, for 
our hatcheries do not deal in feeds, 
but leave the field clear for regular 
feed dealers. 

“Naturally the hatcheries work hard 
to encourage better feeding and better 
flocks,” Mr. Croft commented, “and 
we and our wholesalers do everything 
possible to further such work, Conse- 
quently, poultry growers of the region 
are well educated to the advantages 
of properly balanced rations of scien- 
tifically planned formula feeds. 


SPARKING the steady growth 
of the Freeman Produce Co. 
has been the teamwork of a 
family trio shown above, from 
left: Harold Croft, his wife, 
and Thurman Brown, Mrs. 
Croft's brother. The firm's 
plant, pictured below, is lo- 
cated in Clinton, Mo., an im- 
portant hatchery region. 


“We carry Staley and Dannen feeds, 
both of which are well known and 
well advertised in the territory,” Mr. 
Croft stated. “Radio, newspaper and 
farm paper advertising by the manu- 
facturers helps sell the people on these 
particular lines of feed; our main job, 
then, is to identify ourselves locally 
with these brands, so feeders will 
know they can depend on us for their 
needs.” 

This identification of Freeman Pro- 
duce with its nationally advertised 
brands is accomplished largely by lo- 
cal newspaper and direct mail adver- 
tising. The direct mail goes to all rural 
boxholders out of Clinton and nearby 
towns, while newspaper advertising in 
a local weekly blankets the county. 

“We also do considerable direct con- 
tact work through 4-H clubs and farm 
organizations,” Mr. Croft pointed out. 
“By working with pig, calf, and poul- 
try clubs we create much good will 
with young folks and their parents, 
and secure word-of-mouth advertising 


(Continued on page 88) 
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ll perhaps year\won’'t be quite yo de 
of a Feedmen's Heaven but all signs point toward 
much rosier outlook than during the past mon 

Feeding ratios\ will probably be much more 
able with the harvesting of the current crops. Feede¢rs 

1 be more optimistic, will breed more animals 4nd 
poultry, will retain much more breeding stock be 
anticipating. a big "and-profitable season to come. 


All this means a much brighter outlook for the feed 
industry. It means that, whereas your efforts to get 
by in the past were well rewarded, now they will be 
rewarded many times over. It means that now is the 
time for you to improve your service, improve the 
quality of your feeds, strengthen your grip on your 
era by becoming a manufacturer of Ultra-Lifed 
eeds. 


Ultra-Life Laboratories are one of the oldest and 
the largest manufacturers of vitamin-trace mineral 
concentrates in the world. 

Their products have stood the test of time. Feeds 
fortified with Ultra-Life Poultry Concentrate or Ultra- 
Life Livestock Concentrate contain more than margi- 
nal amounts of all essential vitamins and minerals. 
When made according to formulas furnished by 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, these feeds are giving out- 
standing results on tens of thousands of farms in all 
sections of the country. 


No need to mention Ultroa-Life in your 


Brond Name or your Advertising 
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Ultra-Life Laboratories do more than show you how 
to make a good feed better. They also offer you a com- 
plete program of merchandising, advertising, selling. 
They offer you exclusive training for Ultra-Life dairy 
servicemen and Ultra-Way poultry technicians, 
trained in the famous Ultra-Way System of Internal 
Culling (formerly Eamesway). Only Ultra-Life can 
offer you these advantages. 


In many cases we have enabled our manufacturing 
connections to put into practice economies which 
have saved money when they switched to Ultra-Lifed 
Feeds. And in practically every case, Ultra-Life’s 
services to their manufacturing connections have 
been the stimulating impetus, ‘‘the priceless ingre- 
dient’’ which makes for feed manufacturing success. 
Mail the coupon today. In one corner of this adver- 
tisement you will find a coupon requesting further 
information about Ultra-Life services and products. 
Why not mail it at once and find out for yourself 
what Ultra-Life has to offer. 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Please send me full information about your plan for 
helping me serve my customers better. 

Please send me full information about Ultra-Way 
(formerly Eamesway) Poultry Inspection Service. 
Please send me enrollment blank for next Ultra-Way 

(formerly Eamesway) School. 


(Signed) 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS. 


Number 


OOU 


: / @ a 
| — Street City 


“Efficient machinery has played a big part in 
making America the greatest nation in the world’ 


Model UX. Di- 
rect Connected. 
Various types of 
motors can be 
furnished to 
meet various 
requirements. 


America's greatness depends on Agriculture and In- 
dustry, both of which call for grinding. In pioneer days 
the old water mill was a central point in settlements. 


We believe that the amazing efficiency of JAY BEE 
Mills definitely speeds up the general progress of 
our nation... and has been doing just that for over 
a quarter of a century. 


GRINDERS 


Play a Leading Kole 


Specialists in mill manufacturing, the JAY BEE 
organization brings mill operators all the advantages 
of big capacity by strong, long lasting grinders, 
engineered to produce quality milling continuously, 
even under the most difficult conditions . . . and to 
give big production at low operating costs. 

JAY BEE Grinders are made in many sizes and models, 
from 12 to 200 H.P., for Belt, V-belt and Direct 
Connected drives, for every grinding purpose. 


For details about JAY BEE grindi i 
of Leading mill operators choose the mill that is closely iden- 
’ tified with America’s phenomenal growth . . . JAY BEE Mills! 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., Franklin, Tenn. 


John J. Woods & Sons, Jay Bee Sales Co.....Kansas City, Mo. W. H. Hust, Jay Bee Co 
John J. Woods & Sons, Jay Bee Sales Co....Des Moines, Iowa 1031 N. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, III. 
ee | 320 Park Avenue, Hattiesburg, Miss. A. F. Shirk Box 523, Canton, Ohio 
J. R. Sorrells. Dothan, Alabama Lima Armature Works Lima, Ohio 
E. B. Harrison Box 375, Cairo, Georgia T. G. Holland 474 Fairfax Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa 
S. W. Taliaferro Box 22, North Miami, Florida 
James Grady...............- Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Florida + Yu Wier, Jr. - O. Box 331, Utica, New York 
M. E. Padgett. Bennettsville, S. C. A. E. T i Co 
Jay Bee Sales Co Jackson, Tenn. 718 Washington Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. D. Vance P. 0. Box 497, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Jay Bee of Texas.................. 1904 S, Akard St., Dallas, Texas 
R. E. Perkins, Manager Jay Bee Sales Co. Douglas W. Palmer........ 3631 59th Ave. S. W., Seattle, Wash. 
1508 S. First St., Louisville, Ky. Irwin A. Sedberry................ 1428 W. 26th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. E. Berling. P. 0. Box 6084, Indianapolis, Ind. W. H. Seribner................ 216 S. 35th Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska 
e58e 
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Sell Patrons Wise Feeding 


E. B. Bingaman Cashes in On Farmers’ Prosperity 


@ THE biggest single factor in build- 
ing greater volume of feed sales and 
custom grinding service is to make bet- 
ter, more prosperous farmers out of 
your customers, according to E. C. 
Bingaman, manager of the Fremont 
Elevator Co., Fremont, Ind. 

This merchandising technique has 
shown steady progress for the past 11 
years and typically points out the pos- 
sibilities of the small town for Fre- 
mont’s population is less than 1,000. 
Its prosperity comes from the sur- 
rounding farms. 

Just as Mr. Bingaman believes 
wholeheartedly in helping every farm- 
er make more money from his feeding 
methods, he also advocates friendly 
calls on his patrons at their farms. In 
the war years, however, there wasn’t 
time to solicit new customers, but the 
Indiana dealer continued to give first- 
class service, sticking to quality feeds 
throughout the crisis. 

In addition, this feed dealer con- 
tinually urged his farmer customers, 
whenever the opportunity allowed, to 
raise more hogs, poultry, and dairy 
cows. But above all, he stressed scien- 
tific feeding to conserve scarce grains 
—to make one load of corn or oats 
produce more milk, eggs and meat at 
a higher profit. 

This plan required patience and 
time, but the results during the past 
several years have been amazing. The 
farmers in the county now feed the 
majority of their grain and hay to 
their own livestock instead of selling 
these feeds. Purebred breeding stock 
today is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, Mr. Bingaman declared. 

“The pay off,” he commented, “is 
the steady increased volume of busi- 
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ness. Farmers throughout our trading 
area are now prospering as never be- 
fore through their increased earnings, 
and they are completely sold on the 
feed service made available to them.” 

Another merchandising angle that 
has helped to boost the volume of sales 
and to win new customers is up-to-date 
mill production equipment. For ex- 
ample, in 1947 the firm installed a sec- 
ond Blue Streak grinder, and now fine 
feed can be ground on one and coarse 
feed on the other without changing 
screens, Mr. Bingaman pointed out. 

“This faster service helps reduce 
the waiting period and the farmers 
like it, as hired help is scarce and de- 
mands high prices these days,” the 
Fremont operator said. “Time is money 
in their pockets and this speedy service 
is a sales builder.” 

The company has also installed a 
new Sidney corn sheller and revolving 
screen-type cleaner. These units, com- 
bined with the new dump pit equipped 
with an electric hoist, have sped up 
production to the extent that five em- 
ployes can handle easily the increased 
volume. In rush seasons an additional 
worker is on the payroll. 

The Fremont firm handles Master 
Mix and Wayne feeds and its own 
brand of egg and growing mash, called 
Lakeland feed, since it is made and 
sold to farmers in the “heart of the 
lake region”—in Steuben county from 
the Fremont plant and in Noble county 
from its Avilla branch, which is oper- 
ated by Mr. Bingaman’s son, Richard. 

“Our own brand of mash is build- 
ing up a nice volume and is increasing 
sales on the national brands, also,” the 
dealer declared. 

Sidelines carried include seeds, fer- 
tilizer, Dr. Salsbury’s remedies, weed 
and rat killers, Wayne dog food, and 
poultry supplies and accessories. Coal 
is a big item, and the firm also handles 
a well known line of stokers. 

The total volume of sales from both 
plants is approximately $225,000, Mr. 
Bingaman reported. Avilla is also a 
small town, located 35 miles southwest 
of the home plant in a prosperous agri- 
cultural region. The old Stiefel mill 
there was purchased by the Fremont 


SCIENTIFIC feeding keynotes 
the merchandising philosophy 
of E. G. Bingaman, above, 
manager of the Fremont Ele- 
vator Co., Fremont, Ind. His 
promotional efforts have 
helped make more prosper- 
ous farmers out of the pa- 
trons who trade at his plant 
shown below. 


firm a year ago and is being modern- 
ized by Mr. Bingaman’s son, who was 
married in early August. 


Equipment being installed includes a 
grinder and scalper, Kelly Duplex 
mixer and corn sheller, and a drag and 
grain dump pit, where grains can be 
loaded directly on the customer's truck. 


Throughout his sales-building pro- 
gram, the elder Mr. Bingaman has 
never used high pressure sales meth- 
ods. He prefers to let results of better 
feeding sell the customer on repeat 
business. The more profits farmers 
make from their livestock, the larger 
their herds become, he emphasized, 
declaring that farmers are happy and 
prosperous today because they are 
making good money feeding and 
breeding the modern way. 


The business is conducted on both 
a credit and cash basis. Losses through 
bad accounts are negligible, Mr. Binga- 
man asserted, but he admitted that re- 
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tail dealers have to watch the situation 
closely. 

“The credit picture changes completely 
almost every seven years,” he commented, 
“and the point is to keep collections up, not 
allowing accounts to run over 30 days. This 
makes no hardships on farmers as milk 
checks come in every month and income is 
diversified on the average farm so that bills 
can be paid promptly when due.” 

“Besides, keeping bills collected closely 
makes for continued friendship,” the dealer 
added. “Bills too long overdue are apt to 
be forgotten more easily and become diffi- 
cult to collect.” 

The Bingamans believe that the feed 
dealer himself is responsible for the type 
of customers he has. 

“You've got to tell your patrons that they 


must feed better to make the maximum po- 
tential profits,” they pointed out. “Help 
them make more money and they will make 
more money for you through increased 
purchases at your plant.” 

That business philosophy seems to be 
working for the Bingamans at Fremont and 
Avilla. 

@ HAZELTON FARM SUPPLY, Hazel- 
ton, Ind., has installed a 4A Blue Streak 
granular grind mill. 

@ L. M. SCOTT, Maroa, Ill., has suc- 
ceeded Guy Jones as manager of the Farm- 
ers Elevator, Danvers, IIl. 

@ J. C. ADCOX, Texline, Tex., is building 


an elevator at Perico, Tex. 


MORE EGGS PER 


Profit-minded poultry men 
want feed with more egg 
making ability, especially for 
pullet flocks just going into 
production. 


TRACE MINERAL 


= 


HERMAN NAGEL’S 


CONCENTRATE 


Fortifying your own brand laying mash with the trace minerals 
needed to boost and maintain laying power will assure your 
poultry customers profitable heavy egg production and will add 
extra profit to your feed business. 


It's easy and economical to use HERMAN NAGEL'S Trace Mineral 
Concentrate. It supplies correctly balanced amounts of stabilized 
iodine, cobalt, manganese, copper, iron, boron, and zinc. Laying 
flocks may need these supplementive amounts of “trace” minerals 
for continuous steady laying. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Eastern States Kansas & Missouri 


The Amburgo Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Iowa & Nebraska 
Carroll Swanson Sales 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 
Minnesota 
Horton-Earl Co. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


The HERMAN NAGEL CO. « 53 W. Jackson Blvd. - Chicago 


Bartels & Shores Chemical Co. 
Kansas City 7, Mo. 

Utah & Idaho 

Warner Arthur Grain, Inc. 
Ogden, Utah 

California 

Pan Western Distributors 

San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Co. 


Joins Glidden Co. 


CARL H. CONNOLLY 


Carl H. Connolly recently joined the staff 
of the Glidden Co. feed mill division, In- 
dianapolis, where he will be active in sales 
promotion, it has been announced by Henry 
L. Fuller, director of educational sales. Mr. 
Connolly operated his own hatchery-breed- 
ing farm in New England for 10 years and 
later spent six years with commercial firms 
in service and sales activities. 


Borden Plant Marks Fifth 
Anniversary of ‘E’ Award 


Borden’s Lakeshire-Marty plant, Plymouth, 
Wis., large cheese processing factory, marked 
the fifth anniversary of its army-navy “E” 
flag award with a luncheon on Oct. 29. 
Management, labor, federal and city offi- 
cials took part in the celebration, believed 
to be the first of its kind in the United 
States, 

Speaking at the luncheon, which was 
held in Plymouth’s city hall, Jacob F. 
Friedrick, Milwaukee, regional director of 
the AFL, said that high production is 
necessary if a good wage level is to be 
maintained. 

Other speakers included Will A. Foster, 
New York, vice president of Borden Cheese 
Co., and George C. Payne, Chicago, regional 
director of the United States department of 
commerce. 


@ E. P. MORGAN, Omaha, who has been 
chief scale inspector for the Omaha Grain 
Exchange for seven years, has accepted a 
similar post with the Des Moines Grain 
Exchange. 


WERTHAN BAG REPRESENTATIVE 

Rex Lawman, Winfield, Kan., has been 
named representative of the Werthan Bag 
Co., Nashville, in Kansas and Oklahoma, a 
company spokesman has announced. For- 
merly with Clark Alfalfa Mills, Winfield, 
Mr. Lawman will work from the Kansas 
City office. 
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“Extra value goes 
poultry feeds when 


Dried Cheese Whey!” 


An economical supplement! ® 


By adding Kraco Dried Cheese Whey, this feed mixer 
adds valuable nutrients from milk to his poultry feeds. 
Like hundreds of other progressive mixers, he knows that 
Kraco does a real job in helping to promote rapid growth, 
sturdy frames and greater egg production. And naturally 
a plus value in poultry mashes leads to increased sales. 


#*You bet—Kraco gets results economically! When the 
high quality milk nutrients in Kraco are added to feeds, 
they aid in stimulating growth-promoting elements in 
the grain. Since Kraco helps poultry get more good out 
of each kernel of grain, it actually helps produce better 
birds on less grain. This extra value Kraco adds to your 
mash helps you get new customers—keeps your old cus 
tomers coming back! 


Kraco, a dried cheese whey from quality Swiss and 
American cheeses, adds 4 important plus factors to feeds: 


1, Protein—mainly the ‘growth-promoting milk protein, 
lactalbumin. Of outstanding biological value (96% rating), 
lactalbumin is a fine supplement to the 
protein in grains. 


2. Milk sugar—a 70% proportion of lac- 
tose, the milk sugar energy food. Lactose 
also helps to maintain intestinal health. 
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3. Minerals—adequate portions of milk calcium, phos- 
phorus, and other minerals. These help to develop deep 
frames and good egg-producing qualities. 


4. Vitamins—Kraco is a natural source for vitamins of 
the B-G complex. These include riboflavin in natural form. 


Aids in Coccidiosis Control 


Under proper sanitary conditions, a special flushing mash 
containing Kraco aids in the control of coccidiosis (be- 
cause of Kraco’s rich lactose content). 


Compare Kraco’s high feeding value with its low cost, 
and you'll want to add Kraco now for bigger profits. 
Order it right away from your nearest Kraft office. 


Industrial Food Products, KRAFT 
FOODS COMPANY. General Offices: 


New York Minneapolis Atlanta 
San Francisco « Denison, Texas 
Branches in all principal cities. 


500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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Poor Accounting System 
Can Confuse Tax Issue 


@ EACH year at tax time, an increasing 
number of feed dealers realize how inade- 
quate their present system of accounting is 
and they resolve to do something about it. 
This is understandable. A large majority of 
the systems in use were set up long before 
taxes became the 
problem they are to- 
day. The dealer who 
wants his system to 
keep in step with the 
progress he has made 
in other phases of his 
business is to be ad- 
mired. He should al- 
so be warned to “pro- 
ceed cautiously.” 

It is surprising how 
many feed dealers re- 
port on their tax re- 
turns that they are 
operating on a cash basis, yet these same 
dealers carry accounts receivable and pay- 
able and show an inventory on their tax 
returns. On a cash basis, the dealer should 
have neither accounts receivable or accounts 
payable. As for inventories, this is what the 
internal revenue regulations (Sec. 29.41-2) 
have to say: “Where inventories are em- 
ployed, the accrual basis of accounting must 
be used in regard to purchases and sales.” 

If the above regulation was enforced in 
its strictest sense, it would spell trouble for 
a very large number of feed dealers. Where 
a dealer has been using a method consistently 
over a long period of time, the treasury de- 
partment is reluctant to force him to change 
his method of accounting, unless it fails to 
clearly reflect his income. Some taxpayers 
reporting all major transactions on the cash 
basis have been upheld by the tax court in 
treating minor transactions on the accrual 
basis and a “hybrid” method was approved 
for lack of a better method. The feed deal- 
er must not forget that the commissioner of 
internal revenue may compel him to change 
if his present method does not clearly reflect 
income. 

Dealers who have been reporting on a 
cash basis and who have treated accounts 
receivable as additional inventory at the be- 
ginning and end of the year may not have 
anything to worry about. For example, sup- 
pose a dealer had an actual physical mer- 
chandise inventory of $40,000; his gross 
profit on sales is 12 per cent; and he has 
$25,000 worth of accounts receivable. He 
might arrive at his inventory for tax pur- 
poses in this way 


Gerald Burke 


Merchandise inventory $40,000 
Accounts Receivable $25,000 
Gross Profit on “ 12% 3,000 
Cost of Credit Sales 22,000 
Total Inventory 62,000 


In this way, the dealer is accounting for 
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all his inventory and when an account is 
collected, it is treated as a cash sale. A 
surprising number of dealers using old fash- 
ioned single entry bookkeeping systems take 
inventory and accounts receivable into con- 
sideration in arriving at their profit. The 
increase in net worth from the beginning 
of the year to the end of the year repre- 
sents their profit. Starting at this point, they 
check back to arrive at their sales and cost 
of goods sold. The treasury department has 
allowed this method where it has been con- 
sistently used. 

The dealers who have completely ignored 
accounts receivable at the end of the year 
and reported them as sales when they ac- 
tually received the cash may be called upon 
to make a change. Even here the treasury 
department has been reluctant to step in, 
where the accounts receivable have remained 
about the same from year to year. Feed 
dealers who have expanded and added thou- 
sands of dollars to their receivables may be 
“called on the carpet” at any time because 
the methods they are using do not clearly 
reflect income. 

Up to now, we have been speaking about 
taxpayers who are reporting on a cash or 
on a hybrid basis. There are some dealers 
who use practically the same method of 
reporting income, but state that they are 
on an accrual basis. They may run into 
difficulties too because on the accrual basis 
the computation of net income embraces 
amounts earned but not received and lia- 
bilities incurred but not paid. The taxpayer 
reporting on a cash basis should account for 
amounts actually or constructively received 
and amounts actually expended. 

While a great many of the older feed 
dealers have had little or no trouble with 
the systems they have used for years because 
of the treasury department's reluctance to 
force them to change, new feed dealers have 
been warned that they must go on an ac- 
crual basis if they carry substantial inven- 
tories and sell on open account. 

If a dealer should decide he wants to 
change from the cash basis to the accrual 
basis, or vice-versa, he must secure permis- 
sion to make the change. Before the com- 
missioner will grant permission, numerous 
adjustments may be required. It is in the 
process of making these adjustments that 
the taxpayer may run into grief and tax 
deficiencies. The accounts receivable may 
all be treated as income in one year, or to 
get a true picture, several years or more 
may have to be opened up and amended. 
Changing from a sole proprietorship to a 
partnership or from a partnership to a 
corporation may present a fairly simple 
solution. All the assets, except the accounts 
receivable, may be transferred from the 
old business to the new and then the new 
business can be set up on any basis the 
owners desire. The accounts receivable, how- 
ever, will have to be reported as income 
by the taxpayer in the year it is collected. 
If the taxpayer was on a calendar year basis 
and he puts his new business on a fiscal 


year basis, he may be able to postpone re- 
porting the income on his new business un- 
til the following year. 

A change can be made from one partner- 
ship to another where a taxpayer may de- 
cide to take his son into his business or 
where a father in a partnership may decide 
to step out and turn the partnership over to 
his children. It is always a good idea be- 
fore requesting any change from your pres- 
ent methods to new methods, that you anal- 
yze carefully how it may effect you taxwise. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q.—When does the taxpayer have to make 
application to change his accounting basis? 

A.—Application must be made within 90 
days after the beginning of the taxable 
year to be covered by the next return. 

Q.—What does constructive receipt mean? 

A.—Where income is available to a tax- 
payer and he fails to claim it, he has 
constructively received it for tax purposes 
and even on a cash basis, must report it 
as income. This includes interest on a 
savings account you may have earned 
but did not have entered on your bank 
book; or matured and payable interest 
coupons; or dividends. 

Q.—May a taxpayer on an accrual basis de- 
duct all unpaid interest and expenses ap- 
plicable to the tax year he is filing for? 

A.—Ordinarily, a taxpayer may deduct an 
accrual liability even though it is unpaid 
before the close of the taxable year. The 
law prohibits deduction of expenses in- 
curred in trade or business if it is not 
paid within 214 months after the close of 
the taxable year. It also disallows a de- 
duction where the taxpayer and the per- 
son to whom the payment is to be made 
are persons between whom losses would 
be allowed—such as members of a family. 


National Issues Bulletin 
On Production of Pork 


Publication of a new pork production 
bulletin (No. 15) designed to build business 
on sow and pig feed this winter, as well as 
finishing later, has been announced by the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National association. 

Because feed dealers have shown by their 
past orders that their customers like check 
sheets, the new bulletin incorporates this 
feature, giving suggestions from November 
through April. A set of questions for em- 
ploye training is again included. 

The new bulletin further shows figures 
on feeds for the entire cycle as surveyed in 
Iowa, which are not generally known. The 
association believes that the feed dealer who 
has them will win the farmer’s confidence. 

Copies of bulletin No. 15 may be or- 
dered from the association at 100 Merchants 
exchange building, St. Louis 2, Mo. The cost 
is $15 per thousand bulletins, or $2 per 
hundred, without imprints. Additional costs 
for imprinting name and address are 75 
cents per line with a minimum charge of 
$2.50. 

@ FOSTER-KENDALL CO., Carmel, Ind., 
has constructed new concrete bins to pro- 
vide storage for 75,000 bushels. 
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DR. SALSBURY’S | 


DR. SALSBURY’S AVI-TAB is a special drug formula 
that helps poultry raisers get the “most” out of their flocks . . . 
helps you get extra sales. 


Encourage poultry-raisers to give their laying flocks this 

special care. Dr. Salsbury’s AVI-TAB has helped many birds that lag 
behind . . . that don’t seem to do as well. You can see 

birds “perk-up” and respond. Combs and wattles become redder. 


Dr. Salsbury’s AVI-TAB is economical, easily mixed in 

wet or dry mash. For extra profit and added customer confidence 
promote Dr. Salsbury’s AVI-TAB; currently advertised 

in farm and poultry papers. Order today. 


recommend, promote and profit from 3 ™ 


The complete line 
of poultry medicines 


Dr. Salsbury'’s Laboratories, Charles City, lowa 
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Pays Sell Poultry Remedies 


Stan Russell Finds Them Profitable Sideline 


@ WORD-OF-MOUTH advertising 
resulting from high quality feeds and 
friendly, helpful service has sparked 
the growth of the Russell Feed Co. 
since it was established nine years ago 
in Grandview, Mo. 

“There is no substitute for quality 
when it comes to making or selling 
feed,” Stanley P. Russell, firm owner 
asserted. “I know this to be true, for 
I have at times offered my customers 
a choice between quality and price, 
and they invariably settle for quality.” 

When Mr. Russell took over an ex- 
piring feed business in Grandview and 
started his own company in 1939, the 
stock of the store invoiced just $10.64. 

“That was in the days of 40 cent 
corn, 60 cent wheat, 27 cent oats, and 
$5 hogs,” Mr. Russell recalled, “but 
even in those days that wasn’t much 
of a stock of feed.” 

Mr. Russell, who had previously 
spent 12 years on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, stocked the store with 
feed, hired a man to run it, and fig- 
ured all he would need to do would 
be to count his profits. 

“After a month had rolled around,” 
he said, “I was $200 in the hole, so I 
came down to the store and put on a 
pair of overalls, and I've been here 
ever since.” 

In the nine years of its existence the 
firm has twice moved and expanded. 
The present cinder block building was 
built four years ago. It contains 5,000 
square feet of space, besides storage 
facilities at the rear for some 7,000 
bushels of grain. 

“We are again cramped for space,” 
Mr. Russell remarked, “and plans 
which I have in mind would further 
tax our present capacity. I have se- 
cured a site nearby to build a bigger 
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and better plant, but under present 
building conditions I am in no hurry 
to begin work. 

“When I opened the store,” Mr. 
Russell said, “I used to think if I could 
get my sales up to $100 a day I'd be 
happy. Now a $1,000 day doesn’t ex- 
cite us particularly. I revise my objec- 
tives with each new mark that we set, 
so that we are always looking forward 
to something bigger rather than set- 
tling down contentedly at a level pre- 
viously set as a goal.” 

Approximately half the company’s 
feed sales are those of its own Blue 
Gate Farm feeds. A full line of stock 
and poultry feeds is manufactured 
under this private, registered label, 
which is popular with feeders of the 
territory. 

“We manufacture our feeds from 
the ground up,” Mr. Russell stated. 
“We buy the finest products obtain- 
able and mix the 16 to 22 ingredients 
that go into each feed, rather than 
merely adding grain to a premixed 
base. Even the mineral content of our 
feeds is made to our own specifications 
and includes several factors not found 
in most formulas.” 

One corner of the feed company’s 
building is partitioned off as an office 
and retail store, where a considerable 
stock of farm supplies is shown. On 
the walls around this room are a num- 
ber of attractive posters for Blue Gate 
Farm feeds. One of these posters 
makes the statement that “Blue Gate 
Farm feeds are quality all the way 
thru. We have never had a single case 
of mineral or nutritional deficiency re- 
ported from users.” . 

“That’s true,” Mr. Russell insisted. 
“When users of our feeds come to me 
and say their stock or poultry is not 
acting right I can look them in the 
eye and assure them it is not because 
of any deficiency in the feed, but I 
always try to help them find where 
the trouble lies.” 

Most of the stock and poultry prob- 
lems of his customers are dumped in 
Mr. Russell’s lap, because he has es- 
tablished himself as an authority on 
such matters, His Blue Gate farm on 
which he lives outside of Grandview, 


QUALITY feeds coupled with 
friendly service produce the 
best advertising any firm can 
have, according to Stanley P. 
Russell, above, owner of a feed 
business in Grandview, Mo. 
The present plant, shown be- 
low, will be replaced by a larg- 
er one in the near future. 


is operated as an experimental farm. 
Here Mr. Russell carefully tests not 
only his feeds, but the remedies and 
other products which he handles. He 
has attended Dr. Salsbury’s and other 
schools and makes a constant study of 
all stock and poultry problems. 

This technical and practical knowl- 
edge of remedies is a source of con- 
siderable profit. “There is a much 
larger profit in remedies than in 
feeds,” he suggested, “and by being 
able to prescribe the right remedies I 
have built them into a profitable side 
line. 

“The average farmer won't read,” 
Mr. Russell commented, “but he will 
do what somebody tells him. You'd be 
surprised at the elementary problems 
that a little reading and study would 
clear up which are brought to me by 
people who have been growing stock 
or poultry for years and years. By tell- 
ing them what to do, and telling them 
right, I have built much good will and 
extra business.” 

Equipment used in manufacturing 


(Continued on page 103) 
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im D IM POWDER FORM 
FOR POULTRY AND. 


Exclusive Drew products are 
backed by more than 40 years 
_ skilled research. Equipped 
with the newest processing 
facilities for refining 

edible oils, Drew-Tested 
Products have won 

their popularity with feed 
manufacturers through 
dependable performance. 


15 EAST 26th ST., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
of Commerce Bidg., Zone 10 « CHICAGO: 3608 N. |. Michigan Ave., | 
NADA: E. F. Drew & Co., Ltd., tt! BRAZIL: E. F. Drew & Cia. Ltd., Rio De Jone 
ss FACTORIES & LABORATORIES: BOONTON, N. J. 
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New Patterns the Grain Trade 


Proposed Legislative Changes Disturb Industry 


@ WE who are in the grain and feed 
business have seen some changing pat- 
terns. Our trade is now about 100 
years old in America and this is the 
first place in the world where an or- 
ganized grain trade ever developed. 
Up until the past 20 years all of the 
changes of pattern that you have seen 
in this trade were patterns that usually 
came through mechanical changes. 
However, during the last 20 years you 
have become bewildered by changes 
of pattern that have come, not through 
natural evolution, but by legislation. 


When most of you fellows were 
young men in the trade, mechanical 
power was just beginning to supplant 
horse power. Combines were begin- 
ning to hurry the grain to market in 
trucks that ran on new and hard sur- 
faced roads. The elevator operator was 
forced to install heavy truck scales to 
replace the old wagon scales and speed 
up his ways; he had to put in moisture 
testers to make quicker determinations; 
he had to start to determine protein in 
wheat which still is a slow laborious 
process. 


Right now the grain trade is seeing 
another pattern weaving into this in- 
dustry. That’s the pattern of pressure 
that is being put behind a complete 
changeover of the trade from a bushel 
basis to a tonnage or a hundredweight 
basis. And whatever the virtues of that 
argument are, it is a change that is 
coming because a part of our whole 
grain trade is now on a tonnage basis, 
and some crops are entirely on a ton- 
nage basis. These changes have been 
coming and are going to keep on com- 
ing. They are good changes. They 
mean progress. 


But another pattern has been com- 
ing into the trade in the last two dec- 
ades—a pattern of legislation directly 
affecting the whole business of grain 
warehousing and merchandising. In- 
stead of those slow and orderly changes 
that came through mechanization, 
these later changes have come very 
quickly, with a suddenness that has 
been disturbing because some of them 


*An address delivered at the Western Grain & 
Feed association convention held at Des Moines, 
Iowa, Nov. 22-23. 
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have violated the older and accepted 
ideas of economics. 

Fifteen years ago, you men did not 
use words and phrases that are com- 
mon at every meeting that you attend 
today. If any of you can remember 
back 20 years in the grain business 
I'll tell you that 20 years ago you 
never heard a one of these words: acre- 
age allotment; marketing quotas; non- 
recourse loans on grain; steel bin pro- 
grams for grain surplus; guaranteed 
parity prices; cooperative taxation; in- 
ternational wheat agreement; stock- 
piling of grain for war. These terms 
were generally unknown to you 20 
years ago and you didn’t use them. 
Today they are talked amongst you 
wherever you meet and they are re- 
ferred to many times a day. 


A generation ago the makers of har- 
ness and makers of buggies, whenever 
they met to consider the competition 
that was just coming on to them from 
the new horseless carriage and the 
tractor, realized that they faced a new 
competition that was coming through 
natural evolution. Grain men are meet- 
ing today to consider competition 
that’s being thrust on them by legis- 
lative acts. The buggy maker knew 
that he was against a remorseless pro- 
cess natural to all people at all times. 
The grain dealer today knows that he 
faces something different which is po- 
litical action and he can’t be sure 
whether that political action is perma- 
nent and is going to change his old 
ideas of economic laws or whether it’s 
a passing fancy of the moment. The 
very uncertainty about these changes 
that have been legislated in our indus- 
try is the thing that has been bewil- 
dering us in these recent years. 


Now each of us is asking this ques- 
tion: “How much of the present pat- 
tern of legislative changes in grain pro- 
duction and distribution are likely to 
be permanent and what further 
changes must we expect from the next 
congress?” Over a number of years 
you have employed some of us to 
work for you. I have been working for 


you going on the 18th year now, ob- 
serving the national scene for you and 
I feel that I have a right to give an 
account of my stewardship and an 
account of the work we are doing, and 
try in some humble way to help your 
estimate of this thing that is coming 
ahead. 

In 1949, that’s next year, you can 
definitely expect the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. to go into the business of 
buying and installing grain storage 
facilities in the grain surplus areas, 
unless the country warehouse trade 
develops some different and accept- 
able plan for housing a huge volume 
of carryover grain. This is going to 
be a long term problem for the coun- 
try elevator trade to face because for 
years ahead there seems to be a cer- 
tainty of a continued loan and support 
price program on grain. Both political 
parties have subscribed wholeheartedly 
to this long continued program of 
price supports and loans and both 
political parties have agreed that the 
level of those loans and support prices 
will be comparatively high. This can 
mean the piling up of large carryovers 
of grain in some areas perhaps for 
many, many years. There will be years 
when the Commodity Credit Corp., 
wisely or unwisely according to your 
opinion or mine, will want to carry- 
over for two years or more a lot of 
old grain and if they are going to do 
this they are definitely going to plan 
for some facilities under their control 
in some form to handle these sur- 
pluses. 

Now unfortunately the subject of 
this steel bin storage problem got 
mixed up in the recent election cam- 
paign. The first inference was that 
the grain trade, working in a Republi- 
can congress, urged the language in 
the charter of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. which they claim prohibited the 
CCC from erecting steel bins on rail- 
way sidings or open lots. As far as 
the Grain & Feed Dealer’s National 
association is concerned this is not 
true. The only witness to appear be- 
fore the senate and house committees 
on the charter and in any way author- 
ized to speak for us was H. E. San- 
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ford, chairman of.the National Grain 
Trade council of which we are a mem- 
ber. Mr. Sanford did openly oppose the 
entry of Commodity Credit into the actual 
business of warehousing grain in permanent 
elevators, but he did not oppose the con- 
tinuance of their steel bin storage program 
for urgent storage purposes. 

Now we have examined the record very 
carefully and we find no place where he 
mentioned bins except to say that they had 
been of value to the government program 
in emergency instances. Now after that, 
leaders in both the house and senate read 
into the record statements on the floor 
which definitely said that this bill did not 
interfere with the steel bin program and we 
believe that Commodity Credit had at first 
believed the same way. Section 4B of the 
act clearly provides that Commodity Credit 
can go into the steel bin storage program 
only if it provides for it in its budget, ob- 
viously they failed to do it this year. 

Well, most of the folks out there in the 
field who are impressed with the political 
angles of the argument fail to realize that 
Commodity Credit commonly has purchased 
and used steel and wooden bins only for 
the storage of its own grain. There was a 
period when they rented a few of their 
bins, but rented them on their regular sites. 
They have never, to our knowledge, pro- 
vided steel bins for farmers to place on 
farms for the storage of farm-owned grains 
in Commodity owned bins. Yet even our 
leading weekly periodicals have recorded in 
the last two weeks that much influence was 
gained in the campaign from the inference 
or direct statement that Commodity Credit 
could no longer provide bins for the sur- 
plus storage of corn on the farm. We have 
never heard the Commodity Credit propose 
that they would do any such thing with 
their own bins and there is nothing in the 
charter that even now inferentially would 
prohibit them from arranging for bins to 
be sold to the farmers and used for storage 
of grain on the farm which the farmer 
owns. 

What I want to make clear here today is 
after all there is going to be a broader 
Commodity Credit storage program for 
next year and the years after. 

Now, can our country elevator people in 
the face of this seeming certainty propose 
any alternate plan for the storage of grain, 
that because of legislation, is going to come 
into the hands of The Commodity"Credit 
Corp. next year? Can our country ware- 
housemen join in any recommendation to 
our government to buy those bins if the 
government insists on buying them and 
using them and still operate under what 
we call the normal channels of trade? The 
government is going to need the experience 
of you country men in the trade and these 
warehousemen now. You country ware- 
housemen must decide whether you want 
to suggest your own participation in this 
temporary bin program on some managerial 
basis or whether you just want to oppose it 
on principal. Now I can’t tell you how 
either of our national organizations is going 
to stand on this because neither one of them 
can take a stand until you men in the 
country warehouse trade tell us what your 
policy is going to be. It’s a problem you 
face and it’s a challenge you face. They're 


going to be there. You're going to work 
with them and try to bring them within the 
orbit of your functions at your station or 
you're just going to stand and say we're 
against them and put them anywhere you 
want them because we will have nothing to 
do with them. 


Some additional comment ought to be 
made right here on stockpiling which has 
been proposed by some of the leaders of 
both political parties in the last ten days 
or two weeks. That is stockpiling huge piles 
of grain to be carried over so that there is 
always a minimum amount of grain on hand. 
Now, such stockpilings proposals would 
again touch the field of the country eleva- 
tor operator, but a good guess right now is 
that the government instead of doing any- 
thing about it, will merely authorize the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to carryover every 
year a minimum amount of grain. They will 
authorize or direct them to do that. There 
will not be a separate bill set up for stock- 
piling. They are going to do this as long 
as there is any threat of war in the world 
and if war talk keeps on you can look for 
pretty heavy stockpiling under Commodity 
Credit. 

Next year it is estimated that there will 
be a carryover of corn of more than half a 
billion bushels and a carryover of wheat per- 
haps just under 300 million bushels. These 
carryovers next year are in sight, that is 


Open New Borden Plant 


Shown above are three executives of 
the Borden Co. who helped open officially 
the firm’s new soybean solvent extraction 
plant last month at Kankakee, Ill. They are 
Dr. H. H. Havner (right); Charles F. 
Kieser, vice president of the special pro- 
ducts division, and Clifford E. Butler, (left) 
president of Borden’s Soy Processing Co. 
The opening of the plant was celebrated 
Nov. 18, 1948 and was participated in by 
the local chamber of commerce. William A. 
Sommer is manager of the Kankakee in- 
stallation. The plant has the capacity to 
process approximately 6,000 bushels of 
soybeans in a 24 hour period and can turn 
out 60,000 pounds of soybean oil meal and 
145 tons of meal a day. Elevators at the 
plant will store 960,000 bushels of beans. 


why the steel bin program seems inevitable 
from the way they talk. Commodity Credit 
now has less than 20,000 bins and those 
20,000 bins have a storage capacity of about 
50 million bushels. At the peak of their 
ownership in 1941 and 1942, CCC had 
140,000 of those bins with a storage capa- 
city just under 300 million bushels, so you 
get some idea of the possible competition 
that may bring to our country elevator trade 
if again under this high loan and support 
price program they come into a huge vol- 
ume of grain. 


The pattern of long range farm legislation 
is growing pretty plain. Both of the poli- 
tical parties have agreed to emphasize con- 
trol of soil erosion. Both of them of course 
are agreed on loans and price supports. In 
the next congress we expect an attempt 
will be made to set support prices at the 
full 90 per cent of parity although the pres- 
ent administration has recommended 60 
per cent to 90 per cent of parity and most 
of us in the trade I think very definitely go 
along with this sliding scale of parity guar- 
antee rather than the fixed rate of 90 per 
cent. 


But the chairmen of both the house and 
senate agricultural committees announced 
within the last week that they will both 
stand for outright guarantees of not less 
than 90 per cent of parity and if that is so, 
if they could carry out their program and 
have their way on that basis, the possibility 
of huge carryovers of grain in the next few 
years is beyond imagination. 


Now let's turn to a few other patterns 
that seem to be developing. One is the loan 
and price support program which we 
thought was only an incidental thing a few 
years ago but has now become a pattern 
which seems almost permanent in our in- 
dustry. Another one is the fair labor stan- 
dards act. The minimum wage under that 
act today for you people operating under 
it is 40 cents an hour and next year it’s 
almost certain to be increased to 60 or 75 
cents per hour. Well, your first inclination 
is to sit back and say, “Well, so what? We're 
paying pretty high wages in our elevators 
now. Labor is pretty scarce.” Now let me 
read you the second part of this discussion 
of wages and hours. 


It isn’t interesting so much to warehouse- 
men to know that the wages are going up 
from 40 cents to 60 cents or 75 cents per- 
haps, as it is to know that labor will press 
very hard in the next congress for the com- 
plete elimination of Section 13-A-10 which 
gives you an exemption of the area of pro- 
duction. I have visited the labor department 
this last week as I visited the Commodity 
Credit and some of other departments 
to talk about these things and labor frankly 
admits they will put in and press early in 
the year for a bill to do away with what 
they call the exemptions for their agricul- 
tural trades. They say that they will offer 
you a sop in return and that sop will run 
something like this, “that we will take away 
from you the exemption as to wages and 
hours that you now have under Section 13- 
A-10, but we will broaden out for a few 
weeks the time under which you can have 
a seasonal exemption.” That’s an exemption 
during the harvest period alone, when in- 
stead of paying overtime after 40 hours, 
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DRY CARRIERS 


VIT-AD—Stabilized Vitamins A and D in soybean oil meal; guaranteed 
400 AOAC chick units of Vitamin D and 1000 USP units of Vitamin 
A per gram. Easy to use: just measure out the required amount 
for your batch and mix in mixer with other ingredients—economical 
—conveniently packed in 100-lb. drums. 


VIT-D-100—Stabilized Vitamin D in soybean oil meal—guaranteed 100 
AOAC chick units of Vitamin D per gram. Easy to use: just meas- 
ure out the required amount for your batch and mix in mixer with 
other ingredients—economical—packed in 100-lb. bags. 


VIT-D-400—Stabilized Vitamin D in soybean oil meal—guaranteed 400 
AOAC chick units of Vitamin D per gram. Easy to use: just meas- 
ure out the required amount for your batch and mix in mixer with 
other ingredients—economical—conveniently packed in 100-lb. 
drums or bags. 


supplies 
Vitamins A & D at 
for every feed 


VIT-D-2000—Stabilized Vitamin D in soybean oil meal—guaranteed 2000 
AOAC chick units of Vitamin D per gram. Contains 908,000 AOAC 
chick units of Vitamin D per pound—conveniently packed in 50- 
and 100-1b. drums. 


For the feed manufacturer who feels that his feeds contain sufficient 
Vitamin A obtained from ingredients in his feeds in the form of carotene 
(pro-vitamin A), VIT-D-100 and VIT-D-400, and VIT-D-2000 are the ideal 
dry products. To those who prefer "Vitamin A insurance" VIT-AD is 
recommended, 


aes SILMO 4D-1A Feeding Oil—Guaranteed 400 AOAC chick units of Vitamin ; 
a D and 1000 USP units of Vitamin A per gram. P 

5) = SILMO XX Vitamin Oil—Cod liver oil with added Vitamins A and D; avail- ol 

_ able with 400 AOAC chick units of Vitamin D and 2000 USP units ‘ at o- 

: of Vitamin A per gram, and also 400 AOAC chick units of Vitamin Io 

e D and 3000 USP units of Vitamin A per gram. $- ty 
- SILMO 8D-2A Feeding Oil—Guaranteed 800 AOAC chick units of Vitamin Be f Ps, 

at D and 2000 USP units of Vitamin A per gram. s oly 
Ms SILMO 8D-4A Feeding Oil—Guaranteed 800 AOAC chick units of Vitamin | ) 
a D and 4000 USP units of Vitamin A per gram. = é q 

- Some feed manufacturers prefer the use of feeding oils and cod ‘ V 


liver oils because of their “wetting down" effect. The 400-D oils are more 
practical for this purpose—however, a certain amount of “wetting down" 


can be obtained through the use of 800-D oils which are more attractively P 
priced. In addition to the above oils, special high potency feeding oils 
ee can be made to your specifications for use in special products such as feed ot | 
concentrates and mixed supplements. 


“SILMO CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
MAIN OFFICE & LABORATO 
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you pay overtime only after 56 hours, and 
that would be only for a few weeks. 
Here’s the pattern I wish you would 
watch develop, and this may be a pattern 
which you older men here like myself, will 
see come with a good deal of surprise to 
the trade. Consistently and traditionally our 
elevators have been open for long hours to 
take care of the needs of the farmers dur- 
ing the hours when the farmers thought 
those needs should be met, especially dur- 
ing the harvest. A labor man sat and looked 
me square in the face the other day and 
said what you're going to have to do within 
10 years in America is to put the country 
elevator on a 40 hour or less basis per 
week. Your farmer’s got used to dealing 
with banks which are open only a few 
hours a day and most of them only five 
days a week. Your farmers must be taught 
that the elevator man cannot keep his ele- 
vator open over eight hours a day unless 
he is willing to go into time and a half 
overtime for the men that he employs. 
Many of you have heard of the progress 
of the international wheat agreement which 
failed to pass the senate this last year but 
which had a pat on back from the senate 
even when it said they couldn’t get around 
to pass it. If the international wheat agree- 
ment comes before the United States sen- 
ate this next year the chances are quite fav- 
orable that it will be passed and that Amer- 
ica for the first time will have entered into 
a pact for international state trade and there 
is a pattern that goes contrary to all that 
you know and think of free enterprise and 
the capitalistic system in America. When 
internationally we go into state trade, where 


we have one department of government 
down there now urging and fighting to hold 
in Germany the right of German importers 
and businessmen to do business on a free 
basis in Germany, we have another group 
in America which demands of the powers 
that be, that they take away from the pri- 
vate trade in this country the right to ex- 
port grain to people in foreign countries 
who they demand must be kept in the pri- 
vate business in other countries. There's 
some funny things happening. One ques- 
tion is being asked everywhere, “What's 
the possibility of price controls over grain 
next year and what's the possibility of price 
controls on feed and allocations?” 

Well, obviously the administration is go- 
ing to make very much of price controls. 
In the recent campaign they made so many 
promises about price control that something 
is going to have to find its way into legisla- 
tion. Now the best guess we can get down 
there in talking with people and reading the 
newspapers like we do is to feel that the 
President probably will be given power to 
control prices in emergency situations on 
strategically short items. That doesn’t mean 
very much of a threat to the feed and grain 
trade today. As long as prices stay some- 
where near support prices there isn’t much 
use of talking of price controls. 

The danger comes from another source. 
Here’s where the pattern weaves through 
the music again and you see something 
strange coming up. That's the possibility 
that this pattern may change and keep prices 
up for the farmer and subsidize lower prices 
to consumers and when we get there, which 
has already been proposed, we will indeed 


Indiana Dealer Designs Unique Cob Wagon 


A unique conveyance designed to elim- 
inated needless handling of corn cobs as 
they come from the feed mill has been built 
by W. J. Cripe, proprietor of a feed mill 
at Leiters Ford, Ind. Previously the cobs fell 
directly to the ground where they had to be 
reloaded into trucks or wagons for riddance. 
Now a pipe brings the cobs from the mill 


into the cob wagon, through the middle of 
which runs a sharp wooden ridge from end 
to end. The lower half of each side of the 
rack is hinged. When the wagon, shown 
above, becomes filled, it is pulled to a dump- 
ing place where the sides are unlocked and 
lifted, and the rack is emptied in one easy 
operation. 


be taking in our own washing in this 
country. 

Well, tax discussions are going to interest 
you a lot next year. You've been waiting 
for years for the time when taxes are going 
to come down and you might just as well 
get ready for years when taxes are going 
up. There’s strong talk in congress now of 
new excess profits taxes. It’s not necessarily 
true because there’s still a number of con- 
servatives in this congress. Of all the men in 
congress who voted to pass the Taft-Hartley 
bill over the President's veto after they 
had already voted to pass it, there are 
still enough returning to the senate and 
the house to keep any changes from being 
made in it if they merely maintain the same 
stand. In other words, in order to kill the 
Taft-Hartley act a great many fellows are 
going to have to turn around in congress 
and go the other direction 


The best guess right now is that there is 
going to be some strong resistance against 
the more radical social schemes that touch 
our innate form of government, but not too 
much opposition to the things that have not 
stirred up too much public dispute. For that 
reason we think there’s going to be a little 
talk of nuisance taxes this year, higher in- 
come taxes for you fellows who are in the 
very high brackets where there aren't so 
many of you to kick about it, but not so 
much on the medium bracket, and prac- 
tically none at all, and possibly some slight 
reduction, on the very low brackets. This 
Democratic administration has pledged it- 
self virtually and openly that they will op- 
pose any proposals to tax cooperatives so 
that a chance of getting that measure going 
this year is less than it was last year. There 
may be some increase in individual income 
taxes as we said. 

I want you to know that our grain trade 
deals on top of the board as far as any of 
us in this room have knowledge of and we 
have laid our cards on the table and we 
have gone to congressional committees and 
talked to them plainly, honestly, and offered 
them all the information we had, and we 
have been warmly received by most of 
them. We have worked on a friendly basis 
enough with the government that they 
could completely disagree with us and yet 
say come back, we're willing to talk things 
over again. We don’t think that is luck, we 
think that is the thing guaranteed in the 
constitution that we shall have the right of 
free petition of our government and we 
are going to maintain that, and when you 
men can no longer maintain that, the coun- 
try isn’t worth much. But you've got to do 
it in a different way you've got to insist 
that your contacts with government be 
on a decent, dignified and high standard 
plane, so that we who represent you cannot 
write a letter or make a telephone call from 
our office which you would hesitate for a 
moment to see printed on any page or paper 
in this country and I wouldn't serve you 
down there for one minute and I wouldn't 
work for you until the day is over if I 
thought any part of my job was trying to 
trick anybody or to win any favors by pass- 
ing out cigars or cocktails. In all the year’s 
I've been in Washington I’ve never bought 
a cocktail or a cigar for a bureaucrat or a 
member of congress. That should be our 
attitude. 
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assimilation — 


EF ln Tra-min, the iodine is “protein bound” with a natural 
» organic feedstuff. This is the combination in which iodine 


"e.- appears in natural feed materials... the form most natural 
to the animal’s digestive system. 


“Protein-bound” iodine in Tra-min is more readily available 
to the animal or fowl. Tests at a State University showed that 
hens fed mash containing “protein-bound” iodine assimi- 
lated about 10 times more than hens fed ordinary inorganic 
iodine (potassium iodide). See chart at right. 


Tra-min supplies more abundant and more readily assimi- 
lated iodine. Utilization of higher levels of iodine has shown 
marked benefits on metabolism of animals and poultry. 


No loss of iodine —Organic iodine in Tra-min has been taken 
up by animal protein. It can be released only by digestion. 
Unlike inorganic iodine, “protein-bound” iodine is 100% 
stable. Your customers always get full iodine value! 


Siapplies trace minerals, too—Tra-min also furnishes essential 
manganese, zinc, copper, cobalt and iron in balanced, proper 
amounts as prescribed by the National Research Council. 


Tra-min is economical—convenient to use—gives you a 


better feed! Investigate! Write today for our “Facts on. 
Tra-min,” Address Dept. B-12, 
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LOT BLOOD IODINE IN MICRO- 
NO, | FEED CONTAINING| Grams PER. 100 GRAMS 
0 10 20 30 40 50 60_*s 
1 | NO IODINE 
2 | NO IODINE | 
g | POTASSIUM 
IODIDE : 
POTASSIUM 
5 | PROTEIN BOUND™ 
IODINE 
6 **PROTEIN BOUND” 
IODINE 
7 | “PROTEIN BOUND™ 
IODINE 
WISCONSIN MINNESOTA 
Western Lime & Cement Co. Midiand- Western, Inc. 
Milwaukee 1, Wise. Minneapolis, Minn, 
WEST COAST HAVANA, CUBA TEXAS 
Maelver-Purdum, tne, ELA Hensist Supply Co. 
man, Mont, San 456. iwbbeck, Texas 
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WHEN FEEDERS ASK, 
BE READY TO REPLY 


“Yes! Brewers’ 
Dried Yeast is in 
our formula.” 


BREWERS’ DRIED YEAST, 
produces excellent results in all 
types of feeds and mashes. Prac- 
tical feeding experience demon- 
strates that ample quantities are 
exceptionally valuable in rations 
designed for breeding stock and 
young growing animals to meet 
the increased nutritional require- 
ments of reproduction, lactation 
and growth. 


As BREWERS' DRIED YEAST 
is free flowing, it can be mixed 
easily with feed ingredients. It 
also lends itself well to pelleting. 
By virtue of its composition and 


physical properties, it makes a- 


convenient base for concen- 
trates serving as a carrier for 
trace elements, fortifying agents, 
synthetic vitamins and similar 
products, while contributing con- 
siderable nutritive value. 


Write for names and ad- 
dresses of Council processing 
members. 


Write for FREE booklet with 
latest information on 
“What is Brewers’ Dried 
Yeast—How to Usé it— 
What it does.” 


REWERS’ YEAST COUNCIL, | 


Room 1821 — 314N. Broadway 


et. 


centrates 


TELL YOUR FEEDERS 


“Yes! Our Feed 
and mashes include 
Brewers’ Dried Yeast.” 


BREWERS’ DRIED YEAST has earned a place in every feed formula 


1. It is among Nature’s 2. Contains all essential 3. Also supplies—other 
richest sources of the aminoacidsnecessary  essentialnutrients,suchas 
entire B-G vitamin com- daily for complete and minerals, trace elements, 
plex in readily avail- economical utilization of and “accessory factors” 
able form. feed consumed. not yet identified. 
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Does Pay Sell Credit 


Feed Dealers Don’t Belong in Banking Business 


@ AN old line feed dealer remarked 
to me recently, “Feed dealers always 
have been bankers for their com- 
munity, and they always will be.” My 
unspoken reaction was yes, feed deal- 
ers always have been bankers, but I’m 
not so sure that feed dealers always 
will be bankers. 


Agriculture has gone through more 
of a revolution in the last 100 years 
than it had in the previous 5,000 years. 
Much of that change has occurred in 
the last 25 years. Farmers have been 
conscious of the changes that have af- 
fected agricultural production but there 
has been a revolution in the manage- 
ment of feed stores, too. The local feed 
dealer who 25 years ago bought his 
grain in the fall, who mixed his own 
feed, and who took part of his profit 
on advances in grain prices over his 
purchase price, is almost as rare as 
the horse and buggy. Feed dealers have 
become merchandisers of ready-mixed 
feed who seek a quick turnover. 


There has also been a very great 
change in credit practices. Twenty-five 
years ago in some parts of New Eng- 
land it was not uncommon for dairy- 
men to settle their feed bills once a 
year. Today some feed dealers are af- 
flicted with credit problems but by 
comparison with 25 years ago, the in- 
dustry has taken some enormous for- 
ward strides in credit practices. We 
haven’t seen the end of the revolu- 
tion in food production and neither 
have we seen the end of the changes 
in credit practices. What is sound and 
economic will remain. What is un- 
sound and uneconomic will pass out 
with the horse and buggy. 


I shall refer at some length to a 
study made last year by the Vermont 
Agricultural Experiment station of the 
cost of credit extended to Vermont 
farmers by Vermont merchants and 
dealers. It seems significant that every 
single one of the 172 dealers included 
in the survey stated his preference for 
a cash business and said that he ex- 
tended credit only as a means of meet- 
ing competition. What is even more 


*An address delivered before the New England 
Feedmen’s conference held Sept. 9-10 at Orono, 
Maine. Mr. Zehner is assistant vice president of 
the Federal Reserve bank of Boston. 
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significant is that in 1946 these 172 
dealers put a total of over $10 million 
credit business on the books, much of 
it admittedly short term, some of it 
long term, but all of it business that 
the dealers said they would have pre- 
ferred to have done for cash. 


What could have prompted so much 
of the credit being carried by dealers? 
Did farmers turn to dealers for credit 
because Vermont banks weren't serv- 
ing them fully? Not so. There are only 
three states east of the Mississippi 
river where banks serve a higher per- 
centage of the farmers than do Ver- 
mont banks. I checked into that care- 
fully and my statement is supported by 
surveys of the American Bankers as- 
sociation. No, we must look deeper 
for the reason and I think it is illus- 
trated in a conversation I had with a 
feed dealer within the last six months. 
I had quizzed him about his policies 
and shorn of the niceties of conversa- 
tion, here’s about how it went: 


Q. Do you give a discount for cash? 

A. No, mine is a cash price. 

Q. By cash, do you mean cash on 
the barrelhead or within 30 
days? 

A. Oh, I call it cash if payment is 
within 30 days. 

Q. What happens if payment drags 
beyond 30 days? 

A. Why, I wait 30 days more and 
if payment isn’t made by then, 
I usually charge 5 per cent in- 
terest, beginning 60 days after 
the sale. 


There are thousands of dealers in 
New England and probably as many 
credit policies as there are dealers. I 
wouldn’t argue that the case cited 
is typical but it does illustrate one of 
the reasons why dealers as a class ex- 
tend as much credit as they do. This 
particular dealer was in the banking 
business and he was offering credit on 


lower terms than a bank could afford 


to. Small wonder that the dealer got 
the credit business in his community, 
especially when obtaining credit from 
him was so free from red tape, and 
when the sale and the financing were 


all combined in the one transaction. 

We lack strongly supporting evi- 
dence but from what spot checks and 
surveys have been made, there are 
grounds for believing that there is a 
volume of credit extended to New 
England farmers by merchants and 
dealers that is equal to the total vol- 
ume of credit extended by both com- 
mercial banks and production credit 
association combined! 

Obviously any such situation has 
real significance for banks. From the 
very beginning when the Federal Re- 
serve bank of Boston undertook to 
enlarge its service to New England 
banks and to the New England econ- 
omy that blind spot was one about 
which more light seemed desirable. 
For that reason, the Federal Reserve 
bank made a research grant to the 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment sta- 
tion in 1947 to assist the station in 
studying the cost of credit extended 
to Vermont farmers by merchants and 
dealers. 

The researchers selected at random 
172 farm supply, machinery, garage, 
grocery, hardware, building supply, 
feed, and cattle dealers, roughly 20 to 
25 in each group. The number was 
small but selection was made scientifi- 
cally and while the measurements ob- 
tained were made with a yardstick, so 
to speak, rather than with a microm- 
eter, the resulting data give a fair, 
and, we believe, an accurate cross 
section of the cost of dealer credit in 
Vermont. The findings may or may 
not apply to the operation of your 
own feed store. They represent aver- 
ages and averages are made up of ex- 
tremes. Whether they come close to 
home or not isn’t important. What is 
important is that they stimulate thought 
on your part and direct attention to 
angles in your own operations. 


The survey was under the direct 
charge of Robert Story, assistant agri- 
cultural economist, and under the 
supervision of Prof. Thurston Adams. 
Mr. Story or his assistants visited 172 
dealers and obtained voluminous in- 
formation about their operations for 
1946. (In five cases records were in- 
complete in some respects.) Thus, 167 
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dealers reported total sales of $18, 
803,289. Of this $10,299,610 was credit. 
Let’s single out feed dealers as of being of 
greatest interest to this audience. Twenty- 
three feed dealers had total sales of $4,171,- 
807 of which $2,807,429—67 per cent— 
went on the books. These 23 dealers had 
an average month-end volume of credit sales 
outstanding of $16,609 with an average 
term of 46 days. 

Let’s pursue this question of $16,609 
average month-end out-standing credit. 
What did it cost the dealers to extend this 
credit and how did they pass it on to their 
customers? The selling of goods on credit 
subjects a dealer to certain unavoidable costs. 
A system of bookkeeping is necessary to 
keep track of credit accounts. Time and 
money must be spent in collecting the 
amounts owed when they fall due. Even 
though a vigorous collection policy is pur- 
sued, some losses from bad debts cannot be 
avoided. Finally the storekeeper must either 
borrow funds which he lends to his cus- 
tomers or he must forgo the use of his own 
capital. 

Mr. Story turned to the dealers them- 
selves for the information. The answer rep- 
resents their best judgment. Seven hundred 
and ninety-nine hours per feed business 
were spent each year in doing the book- 
keeping necessary to keep track of cus- 
tomers’ credit. About two-thirds of this time 
was spent by hired bookkeepers and the rest 
by the dealers themselves and their families. 
Hired bookkeepers were paid 63 cents per 
hour. Since dealers could ordinarily use 
their own time and that of their families to 
advantage in other phases of the business, 


the value of their time was also considered 
a cost of granting credit. Dealers estimated 
their own time to be worth 86 cents per 
hour and that of their families 75 cents per 
hour. The cost of supplies such as sales slips 
and ledger paper was relatively small com- 
pared to the value of the time involved. The 
total cost of credit accounting averaged 
$637. 

Almost as soon as credit is granted to 
customers, the merchant has to spend time 
and money for collection. The longer an 
account runs the more expensive this be- 
comes. The costs include those of preparing 
and sending statements, calling on delin- 
quent customers, and fees paid lawyers and 
other professional collection agencies. Six 
hundred and twenty-four hours was the 
average of the dealers estimates of their 
time spent in collecting debts, and estimates 
of travel averaged 1,029 miles. Total costs 
of collection were $880. 

Even after a dealer has made all reason- 
able efforts to obtain payment, he always 
fails to collect a part of the money owed 
him. Since it is often difficult to tell when 
an account has ceased to be collectable and 
has become a bad debt, the extent of this 
loss had to be obtained from estimates of 
dealers themselves. Dealers estimated an 
average of $547 in bad debts for the year. 

When a storekeeper sells goods for cash 
he can replace them by buying other goods 
with the money which he receives from his 
customers. When he sells on credit he still 
must replace his stock of merchandise but 
his customers have not provided him with 
cash with which to do so. Additional funds 
must be obtained with which to carry on 


Win Quaker Oats Poultry Awards 


Awards totaling $5,650 recently were 
presented to four Massachusetts poultrymen 
in recognition of their birds’ standings in 
the 1947-48 National Egg Laying contest. 
Dr. O. B. Kent, Chicago, feed research 
director, Quaker Oats Co., awarded the 
checks at a meeting of R.O.P. breeders in 
Framingham, Mass. Shown above, from 
left, are: Dr. Kent; George B. Treadwell, 
Spencer, whose award of $2,450 represented 
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the largest share; H. A. Richards, South 
Easton, and Donald Crooks and J. J. War- 
ren, both of North Brookfield. 

Others who won awards this year from 
Quaker Oats are: Martin Schubkegel, Lake- 
wood, N. J.; Wirtz Bros., Lebanon, N. J.; 
Thomas Mettler, East Millstone, N. J.; 
Pearl Poultry Farm, Lakewood, N. J.; Wil- 
liams Poultry Farm, Denison, Tex.; Floyd 
Poultry Breeding Farm, Ada, Okla.; and 
Orval Groves, Wichita Falls, Tex. 


the business. If the owner does not have the 
additional money available to invest he must 
borrow it. Many storekeepers thus pay in- 
terest on the money they lend their cus- 
tomers. Therefore interest has been included 
as part of the cost of granting credit at a 
rate of 5 per cent on the average amount 
of credit outstanding. The average charge 
for interest for all 23 businesses was $830. 

When all the costs of accounting, collec- 
tion, bad debt losses, and interest were tak- 
en together, it was found that the average 
grain dealer had total costs of $2,896 for 
granting credit. There were wide varia- 
tions in the total costs between different 
feed dealers. 

This credit cost of $2,896 represents 17 
per cent of the average monthly outstand- 
ing balance, but on this cost must be offset 
by some income the dealers received for 
extending credit, specifically, discounts for 
cash that were not taken up and interest 
collected on book accounts and farmers’ 
notes held by the dealer. On the average 
this amounted to less than $600 per dealer. 
Thus the folks who received credit paid 
about $600 toward the $2,896 total expense 
of extending credit. Another way of saying 
it is that time customers who benefited from 
the service paid about one fifth, on the 
average, of the total cost of maintaining a 
credit department. 

Is it fair then to conclude from the Ver- 
mont survey that farmers who pay cash for 
their feed pay 80 per cent of the credit 
costs of those who buy on time? No, that 
is altogether too sweeping a statement— 
remember we are dealing with averages. 
The correct answer depends upon the par- 
ticular feed dealer he does business with. 
If that dealer offers no discount for cash, 
if he makes no interest charge for the credit 
he extends, then it is true that his cash cus- 
tomers are helping pay the costs of extend- 
ing credit to time buyers. Conversely, if a 
dealer gives an adequate discount for cash 
or if he charges adequately for the credit he 
extends, then his cash buyers will not-be 
helping pay the cost of extending credit to 
time buyers. 

Carrying this further, of the 172 dealers 
in the study one out of six offered a dis- 
count for cash, and one out of seven 
charged interested on book accounts. About 
40 per cent of all dealers studied offered 
some kind of cash discount. The majority 
of those that give discounts offered 5 cents 
a hundredweight. 

It’s time I made the point that the credit 
practices feed dealers follow are little dif- 
ferent from those that dealers use who sell 
to urban folks. What counts is that feed 
dealers have been receiving competition 
from cooperatives that have a cash price, 
extend no long term credit, and who charge 
a penalty after a short interval. Some old 
line dealers have extended no credit or have 
charged adequately for the credit extended. 
That policy seems sound and economic. If 
it is sound and economic more and more 
feed dealers may be expected to adopt it. 

Look at it from the farmers’ viewpoint. 
First, what should the individual do who 
can pay cash without borrowing? Since it 
costs him nothing to pay cash he may as 
well do so if there is any advantage gained. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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ESTABLISHE 


Savage Tags— the “tags that talk” — speak for more than 400 brands 
of feed. No wonder! Savage has been the biggest feed tag producer 
for nearly a quarter of a century. Why? Because our capacity is meas- 
ured in millions. We give you better tags for less money. They’re 
stronger. You can “grab a tag and pull a bag” c-o-n-f-i-d-e-n-t-l-y! 
Ingenious, exclusive design and color combinations eliminate need 
to read. You can tell what is in any bag from as far away as you 
can see the tag. Special processing (not printing) on special stock 
eliminates glare. Design and color signals always look the same 
in sunlight, spotlight, daylight or dimlight. Inquiries welcomed 
for thousand lots or million lots. What are your requirements? 
Tell us with samples of your present tags. Mark quantity used on 
each tag. In return, we'll send you a free “Batch of Samples” of 
“tags that talk” and suggestions for tags to talk your language at 


a price that will delight you on deliveries that will amaze you. 


Telephone: Cleveland 0919 HOMER Pr 
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— Zehner 
(Continued from page 74) 


He should buy from the store which offers 
the lowest price, quality and discounts con- 
sidered. If he buys from a store which 
grants credit without any special charge, he 
runs the risk that he will pay for credit 
granted to others. He avoids this risk if he 
buys from a store which sells only for cash. 

Thirdly, what should the person do who 
must use store credit because he cannot 
borrow elsewhere? He should choose the 
store where he can get the lowest credit 
price. He is likely to do best at the store 
which makes no charge for credit, where the 
cash customers share in the costs of grant- 
ing him credit. 

It should be obvious from the foregoing 
that there are powerful reasons which will 
tend to attract those farmers who are good 
credit risks to those feed dealers who sell 
for cash or who charge adequately for 
credit. Time buyers will tend to gravitate 
to dealers who do not charge for credit. 

How about this angle of extending credit 
as a means of meeting competition or of 
attracting new business? I doubt if there 
will be any landslide in the direction of an 
all cash business. So Id say it’s all right 


to extend credit, with three very important 
reservations; First, men who pay cash should 
not have to pay part of the credit costs of 
those who buy on time. As it becomes 
known that that is being done, (and I be- 
lieve this Vermont survey will receive wide 
publicity) it will tend to drive your cus- 
tomers who have ready funds to those deal- 
ers who sell for cash. Second, men who 
buy on time should bear their own credit 
carrying costs; they should pay their own 
freight. Note that the feed dealer studied 
in the survey would have to charge about 
11% per cent per month as a carrying charge 
on the average month-end outstanding bal- 
ance to have recovered their credit costs 
solely from the customers who used credit. 
Third, if you really want to get out of the 
credit business make sure you are not un- 
intentionally inviting credit sales by doing 
a banking business on terms cheaper than 
commercial banks would. 

And lastly, if you extend credit as a 
means of meeting competition, you must 
realize that this sort of thing is progressive. 
If you liberalize your policies to meet com- 
petition your competitors will likely match 
you. Then you are no better off than you 
were when you started and to have any 
competitive edge you must open the door 
yet wider. I heartily believe that price and 


Illinois Feed Clubs Organize 


Woodford and Ford Counties Elect Officers 


Woodford and Ford counties have joined 
the growing list of counties in Illinois which 
have organized feed clubs under the direc- 
tion of the Illinois Feed association in co- 
operation with the University of Illinois, ac- 
cording to E. F. Dickey, secretary of the 
feed group. 

Officers of the Woodford county club 
are: R. M. (Bob) Schneider, Waldschmidt 
& Schneider, Metamora, president; Chris 
Graber, Eureka Milling Co., Eureka, vice 
president; and John D. Troyer, Cruger 
Farmers Cooperative association, Eureka, 
secretary-treasurer. 

I. B. Taylor, the county’s senior voca- 
tional agriculture instructor, was chosen 
chairman of an educational committee. The 
organizing committee of the Woodford 
group consisted of Ralph Imhoff, Eureka; 
Virgil Wilkey, Secor; and Mr. Troyer. 

The Ford county club named these offi- 
cers: C. J. Huxel, Corn Belt Mills, Gibson 
City, president; V. L. Marks, McMillen 
Feed Mills, Kempton, vice president; and 
R. J. Wildenhaus, McMillen Feed Mills, 
Gibson City, secretary-treasurer. 

Frank McMahon, Dave Player, and Mr. 
Huxel, all of Gibson City, organized the 
group. Speakers at the last meeting included: 
A. B. Rowland, county farm advisor; C. H. 
Crowley, vocational agriculture instructor, 
Gibson City; and Ed Dickey, secretary, 
Illinois Feed association. 

Members of the Ford club adopted a five- 
point program for hog growers: Have brood 
sows in condition; give pigs a chance 


evée 


OFFICERS of the newly or- 
ganized Woodford County 
Feed club of Illinois shown 
above are, from left: R. M. 
(Bob) Schneider, Metamora, 
president; John D. Troyer, Eur- 


eka, secretary-treasurer; and 
Chris Graber, Eureka, vice 
president. , 


through good facilities and good care; know 
your feeding; control parasites; control in- 
fectious diseases. 


quality are better weapons to use in meet- 
ing competition than is an overly liberal 
credit policy. 

A day, a week, a month from now, each 
of you will have forgotten the figures I 
have cited. What remains of my remarks 
will largely be impressions. The over-all im- 
pressions I have sought to leave are these: 
When dealers do not differentiate suffi- 
ciently between the cash and the time price 
it means that the cash buyer is paying a 
large part of the cost of extending credit 
to time buyers. In such cases, it means that 
a time buyer can get his credit cheaper 
from his dealer than he can from his bank. 
If feed dealers really wish to get out of the 
credit business then the credit terms they 
offer should be such as to discharge cus- 
tomers from looking to feed dealers for 
credit and instead channel the credit into 
specialized sources of credit. And, lastly, 
when a farmer is able to pick and choose 
his feed dealer, quality considered, he is bet- 
ter off to turn his business to the dealer 
who sells for cash or who charges ade- 
quately for credit. 


Name Canadian Scientist 
For AFMA Nutrition Award 


Dr. E. W. Crampton, professor of animal 
nutrition, MacDonald college, McGill uni- 
versity, Quebec, Can., has become the third 
scientist to receive the 1948 American Feed 
Manufacturers association award of $1,000 
for outstanding contribution to animal nu- 
trition research. 

The presentation was made in Chicago, 
Nov. 27, at the closing session of the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society of 
American Production, who had selected Dr. 
Crampton for this honor. 

Dr. Crampton was cited for the publica- 
tion of 76 papers on swine nutrition, nutri- 
tive values of feeds, and designs for feed- 
ing experiments, and for his work on the 
evaluation of feeds and nutrient require- 
ments of swine, which have influenced prac- 
tices adopted in the United States and 
Canada. 

Born in Middleton, Conn., Dr. Crampton 
was graduated from Connecticut Agricul- 
tural college, received his master’s degree 
from Iowa State college, and was awarded 
his doctorate from Cornell university. He 
has been on the MacDonald college staff 
since 1922. 

Earlier this year, similar awards were made 
to Dr. George H. Wise, Iowa State college, 
in the field of dairy science, and to Dr. 
H. R. Bird, director of poultry research for 
the United States department of agriculture, 
in poultry science. 

AFMA annually presents three $1,000 
awards for the greatest contribution to nu- 
trition research in poultry, dairy, and ani- 
mal production. 

ENTER FERTILIZER FIELD 

Karr & Co., Columbus, Ohio have an- 
nounced the establishment of a fertilizer 
division in their business. It will be under 
the direction of William Karr. Mike Karr 
will handle the grain and feed end of the 
business. The company will deal in mixed 
fertilizers as well as raw materials. 
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Mr. X, a first-rate product, traveled sec- 
ond class, which he felt was a necessary 


Dampness made him a drip...sapped 
his vitality enroute to work. Then he learn- 
ed about Bemis Waterproof Bags... 


Such products as mineral feeds, min- 
eral mixes, concentrates and others 
affected by the loss or absorption of 
moisture need more than ordinary 
containers for safe shipping and stor- 
age. They’re better packaged in Bemis 


BRO. BAG 


Waterproof Department 
Netion-wide Production and Sales. 


But, by traveling this way, heat and dry- 
ness stole his energy. 


and got quick relief from travel hazards. 
Now he gets this first-class accommodation 
which actually costs less in the long run. 


Waterproof Laminated Textile Bags. 
These siftproof bags are extra sturdy 
... resist tears and punctures ...assure 
complete satisfaction. Mail coupon 
now for prices and complete infor- 
mation. 
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A DECADE OF CONSTANT IMPROVEMENT has gone into the manufacture of U.S.I.’s 
high-quality feed ingredient, Special Liquid Curbay (condensed molasses 
distillers’ solubles). In that comparatively short space of time, thousands of 
tank cars of this fine product have been produced! What's the reason for this 
tremendous demand? Let the users speak— 

For years feedstuffs experts have been paying glowing tribute to Special 
Liquid Curbay’s “ease of handling . . . better nutritional properties . . . 
availability . .. economy.” They've said that it is “ideal as to its uniformity, 
color, odor and viscosity.” Testimonials like these . . . from feed manufac- 
turers, agricultural colleges, farm cooperatives . . . show that Special Liquid 
Curbay is popular because it does the job—and does it well! That’s why the 
story of U.S.I. Special Liquid Curbay is one of the greatest success stories 
in the feedstuffs industry. 

So remember — in formulating sweet feeds, the use of U.S.I. Special 
Liquid Curbay as an extender for molasses is one of the most certain—and 
one of the best—methods of reducing costs while maintaining the highest 
quality. Just write your nearest U.S.I. office for a pamphlet on the subject. 


IUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Branches in all principal cities 


JAMES C. RANKIN 


James C. Rankin has been promoted from 
manager of specialty sales to executive as- 
sistant of the Glidden Co., Cleveland, it has 
been announced by Dwight P. Joyce, pres- 
ident. Joining the firm in 1942, Mr. Rankin 
became director of retail stores, and after 
serving as a lieutenant in the navy, was 
made assistant to the manager of industrial 
and transportation sales. He began his ca- 
reer in 1931 as a salesman for Grasseli 


Chemical Co. 


American Molasses Names 


Berle Board Chairman 


Adolph A. Berle, jr., was elected chair- 
man of the board of the American Molasses 
Co., and Oscar A. Saar was named pres- 
ident at the annual board meeting held last 
month. 

Former assistant secretary of state and 
United States ambassador to Brazil, Mr. 
Berle has been treasurer of the firm since 
1946. Mr. Saar has been acting president 
since the death of Charles W. Taussig in 
May. 

@ HARVEY THOMA, Sugar Bush, Wis., 
has installed a 1%-ton Blue Streak twin 
spiral mixer. 

@ R.R. POE, Henderson, Ky., has changed 
his firm name to R. R. Poe Hay & Grain 
Co. 

PLAN KANSAS FEED CONFERENCE 

The 1949 Kansas Formula Feed confer- 
ence will be held at Manhattan, Jan. 20-21, 
it has been announced by Prof. F. W. Atke- 
son, head, department of dairy husbandry, 
Kansas State college, who is chairman of 
the arrangements committee. Sponsoring the 
meeting along with the college of agricul- 
ture are Kansas State board of agriculture 
and Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion. 
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HOW YOU MAY EXAMINE 


“Ilustrative Formulas” is the title of a new book 
showing the application of recent scientific nutritional 
knowledge to practical feed formulas. It was designed 
for our customers’ use as a source book of ideas, and 
for checking formulas against new developments in 
feeding. The contents have been planned to include 
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DAWE’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4800 South Richmond St., Dept. FB-39 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


YES, we are interested in seeing your new book “Illustrative Formulas.” 


THIS CONFIDENTIAL BOOK 


the many factors and interrelations involved in modern 
formula work and successful feed manufacturing. In 
addition to dozens of actual formulas, the book con- 
tains detailed suggestions oninterchanging ingredients, 
original forms for figuring formula costs, making feed 
surveys, etc. 


This book was not published for general distribution, but if you would like to 
examine it, we will be glad to make a copy available to you, without any 
obligation on your part. Just write on your letterhead, or mail coupon below. 


- WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST 


CAVED specialists IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 


(Please attach to letterhead) 
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Holida y Greetings! 


It is a pleasure and a privi- 
lege to pause at this season 
of the year and wish our 
friends a Very Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy and Pros- 


perous New Year. 


We pledge ourselves to an- 
other year of friendly service 
with the usual close cooper- 
ation of the companies whom 
we represent in Wisconsin. 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY— 
Wheat Germ Oil 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC.— 
Corn Gluten Feed—Hydrol 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY- 
Miricol—Anadex Kaf-Kaps 


SCHLITZ BREWING COMPANY 


—Brewers Dried Yeast 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC. — 
Fleischmann's Irrad. Yeast 


THE SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
—Oyster Shells 


WESTERN CONDENSING 
COMPANY— 
Peebles Fortified Whey 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC.-— 
Clo-Trate Oils—Livex 


WISCONSIN CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS CO.— 
Dee-Dex ''25" DDD 


Concentrate 


STRATTON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
MARQUETTE 8-741! 


Birthday greetings for January go to 
Robert N. (Bob) Conners, vice president 
and general sales manager of the Chase 
Bag Co., Chicago. Mr. Conners, who cele- 
brates his birthday Jan. 9, has been with 
Chase since 1922. He came with the com- 
pany when it purchased the former North- 
ern Bag Co. of Minneapolis. Prior to that 
he had worked for Washburn-Crosby Co. 
in Minneapolis and during World War I 
served as a captain on the staff of General 
Leonard Wood. When he joined Chase in 
1922, Mr. Conners was a salesman cover- 
ing North Dakota, western Minnesota and 
Montana. In 1929, he was made sales man- 
ager of Chase’s Minneapolis office and in 
1935 became general manager of the plant. 
In 1938, the company moved him to Chi- 
cago as assistant to the now retired Charles 
Decker, sr., who was then vice president 
and general sales manager. Mr. Conners 
claims Chippewa Falls, Wis., as his home 
town and he comes from a family which 
was prominent in the lumber industry. He 
enjoys hunting and fishing and is a hot stove 
quarterback in the football league. Others 
who celebrate in January include: 


JANUARY 1—S. Gilbert Wood, Omaha, 
Nebr. (Atkins & Durbrow, Inc.) 

JANUARY 3 — L. E. Bopst, American 
Feed Control Officials, College Park, 
Md.; H. T. Walden, Corn Industries 
Research Foundation, New York, N. Y. 

JANUARY 4—Charles B. MacLeod, Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.; P. O. 
Peterson, Fond du Lac, Wis. (Columbia 
Chemical Co.); Charles F. Schneider, 
Charles F. Schneider & Co., Readfield, 
Wis.; Shirl J. Schuster, Nellis Feed 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Lucian S. Strong, 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

JANUARY 5—George F. Leonard, Tobacco 
By-Products & Chemical Corp., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; A. G. Philips, Allied Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, Ii. 

JANUARY 6—Arno ‘A. Dennerlein, Qua- 
ker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill.; George A. 
Wassenaar, Union Service Co., Madison, 
Wis. 

JANUARY 7—Max F. Cohn, Sunset Feed 
€& Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; George 
Corrado, George Corrado Milling Co., 
Frankfort, N. Y.; William T. Diamond, 
American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill.; John S. Schroeder, 
North East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

JANUARY 9 — A. L. Burdick, Electric 
Steel Elevator Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Robert N. Conners, Chase Bag Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

JANUARY 10—Karl W. Hartmann, E. F. 
Drew, Inc., Boonton, N. J.; John V. 
Lauer, J. V. Lauer Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Clayton Lisy, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; O. H. Ulring, Kel- 
logg Commission Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
M. R. Wright, Corn King Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

JANUARY 11—Marlon Brando, Chemical 
Feed Products Co., Inc., Chicago, IIl.; 
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ROBERT N. CONNERS 


Charles L. Davidson, Stone Mountain 
Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga.; Ralph T. Fox, 
Fox Co., Newfield, N. J.; Ray H. Rey- 
nolds, Roger & Smith, Chicago, IIl.; 
Louis J. Schuster, L. J. Schuster Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

JANUARY 12—John B. Haberkorn, Vik- 
ing Laboratories, Des Moines, Iowa; G. 
C. Porter, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

JANUARY 13—James F. Keegan, Keegan 
Bros., Inc., Richland Center, Wis. 

JANUARY 14—M. A. Roseman, M. A. 
Roseman €& Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Fred 
N. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Port- 
land, Mich.; George A. Veeder, M. J. 
Neahr & Co., Chicago, IIl.; W. J. Wes- 
terman, Oyster Shell Products Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

JANUARY 15—L. F. Brown, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; A. L. Johnstone, Johnstone- 
Templeton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; R. A. 
Tobias, Hudson Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Ruth B. Walther, Cedar Hill 
Formulae Co., New Britain, Conn. 

JANUARY 16—Harry G. Cowan, Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
D. L. Norby, Cargill, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 

JANUARY 17 — G. Kellock Hale, jr., 
North Carolina Granite Corp., Mount 
Airy, N. C.; L. E. Spotts, H. P. Dyson's 
Sons Co., New Bloomfield, Pa. 

JANUARY 18—Thomas H. Avery, Le Roy, 
N. Y.; E. W. Sann, E. W. Sann & Asso- 
ciates, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. A. Watson, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Blatchford Calf 
Meal Co.) 

JANUARY 19—A. J. Hazle, B. F. Gump 
Co., Chicago, 

JANUARY 20—A, J. Schroeder, North 
East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Ralph E. Williams, B. F. Gump Co., 
Chicago, Ii. 

JANUARY 21 — Glenn Bown, Waterloo 
Mills Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Ruth Lantz, 
American Dehydrators association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

JANUARY 22—Edgar L. Gordon, Dawes 
Products Co., Doylestown, Pa.; Larry 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Wherry, Sherman & Marquette, Inc., 
Chicago, Il. 

JANUARY 23—Guy Grimes, Inland Mills, 
Inc., Des Moines, Iowa; David Molof, 
Silmo Chemical Corp., Vineland, N. J.; 
F. E. Parker, Grant County Farm Supply 
Coop., Fennimore, Wis. 

JANUARY 24—Stanley W. Dreyer, Drey- 
er Commission Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
JANUARY 25—W. C. Covington, Valley 

Mills, Jackson, Miss. 

JANUARY 26—S. C. Smith, Darling & 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. E. Stone, Piqua 
Stone Products Co., Piqua, Ohio. 

JANUARY 27 — A. H. Meinershagen, 
Eagle Mill & Elevator Co., Higginsville, 
Mo.; ‘A. C. Smith, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

JANUARY 28—Robert K. Rigger, U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

JANUARY 29—Gus Nelson, United Min- 
eral Products Co., Omaha, Nebr.; C. M. 
Stormes, Kellogg Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

JANUARY 31—Jack Bowling, Greutker, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; George LaBudde, 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Lloyd S. Larson, Lloyd S. Larson 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, Ill.; Roy 
Leistikow, Stratton Grain Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Dr. C. D. Van Houweling 
Joins Staff of AVMA 


Dr. C. D. Van Houweling has joined the 
headquarters staff of the American Veter- 
inary Medical association in Chicago in a 
newly created post to aid in maintaining 
and broadening professional relations, it 
has been announced by Dr. W. R. Krill, 
chairman of the governing board. 


A graduate of Iowa State college, Ames, 
in 1942, Dr. Van Houweling left the staff 
of the Illinois Agricultural association in 
Chicago as director of veterinary medical 
relations to take the AVMA appointment. 
He earlier engaged in private practice for 
114 years and spent three years in the army 
veterinary corps. 

Dr. Van Houweling’s contacts will in- 
clude such groups as the American Feed 
Manufacturers association and the National 
Association of County Agricultural Agents. 


Tanvilac Company Names 
Grass! Sales Manager 


Announcement has been made of the ap- 
pointment of Harold Grass] as sales man- 
ager of the Tanvilac Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mr. Grass] recently was connected with 
Davis Enterprises, Dayton, Ohio. Prior to 
that he served for many years as manager 
of the feed department of Dr. Hess & Clark 
Co., Ashland, Ohio. His early training in 
the feed business was with the old Albert 
Dickinson Co., Chicago, under Harold Ab- 
bott, a familiar feed industry figure. 

@ JOHN REXNIK, Ennis, Tex., has pur- 
chased the Munn Feed Store and is oper- 
ating the firm under the name of John’s 
Feed & Seed Store. 
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The One Best Calf Food 


for 25 years....... 


MANUFACTURED ONLY | 


at the 
Seymour 
Co-operative 
Exchange. 


Seymour 
Co-operative Exchange 


National Food Company 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 
We have handled No-Milk 
Calf Food for 29 years—the 
last 25 years ©xclusively, Our 
farmers like No-Milk and keep 
coming back for Dore. 


H. Rock nagef 


H. FP, Recknag, 
el, 
Manager 


What does it take to be a best seller in the highly competitive field of calf- 
starters? At the Seymour Wisconsin Co-operative Exchange the answer is 
based on two words — feeding results. 


So successful have dairymen in the Seymour area been with calves raised on 
National No-Milk that no second best seller exists. Because all customers want 
National No-Milk, the Seymour Co-operative has concentrated on this over- 
whelming favorite for more than 25 years — fo the exclusion of all other brands. 


If you'd like to enjoy this type of rock-ribbed repeat business that helps every- 
thing else that you sell, then National No-Milk Calf Food is for you. Write today. 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


FOND DU LAC, 


WISCONSIN 


— 
100 Lbs Net 
i 
| 
esle 


~~ 


PELLET MILL 
OPERATORS 


PREFER THIS 


New BOILER 


This is it! An all-elec- 
tric, automatic steam 


boiler especially de- 
signed for use in pel- 
let mills. You can op- 
erate this boiler right 
in your plant with no 
increase in fire insur- 
ance rates. Sells far 
below any other boil- 
er with similar fea- 
tures now on the mar- 
ket. Complete pack- 
age unit. 


Write Department FB-6 
today for prices and 


complete information. 


SIEBRING Mré. Co. 


GEORGE, IOWA 


Virginia Feedmen Name 
C. H. Whitmore President 


C. H. Whitmore, Broadway, Va., was 
elected president of the Virginia State Feed 
association at its annual convention at Roa- 
noke, Oct. 27. O. B. Jones, Rapidan, was 
named vice president, and James Liles, Rich- 
mond, secretary-treasurer. 

The major portion of the day's meeting 
was devoted to poultry topics. Dr. H. R. 
Bird, poultry husbandryman, United States 
department of agriculture experiment sta- 
tion, Beltsville, Md., said that the unknown 
dietary factor occurring in cow manure and 
fish meal is apparently identical with the 
newly isolated vitamin By. Concentrates of 
the vitamin are being manufactured for use 
in commercial feeds. 

Roy E. Jones, extension poultryman, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, declared that the 
Connecticut broiler formula pays, saying 
that it is a “high energy, low fiber ration. 
Even though it may cost slightly more to 
mix, the lower feed consumption per pound 
of gain makes it economical.” 

Poultry need a higher content of calcium 
and phosphorus in their rations than do 
other farm animals, Dr. J. K. Loosli, profes- 
sor of animal nutrition, Cornell university, 
told the feedmen. He outlined various nu- 
tritional requirements. 

LeRoy K. Smith, director of the grain 
branch, production and marketing adminis- 
tration, predicted high agricultural pro- 
duction during the 1950's. Soil conserv- 
ation and price support for at least basic 
commodities have been fundamentally es- 
tablished in our future agriculture, he 
asserted. 

Attacks on the grain marketing  sys- 
tem were repudiated by William F. Brooks, 
executive secretary of the National Grain 
Trade council, who pointed out that “each 
time the effect of the law of supply and 


demand as evaluated by experienced peo- 
ple and registered by grain exchanges was 
overlooked.” 

A program of research in nutrition at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute calling for 
an initial outlay of about $50,000, the em- 
ployment of from three to five scientists, 
and an annual operating cost of not less 
than $50,000 was recommended by Dr. 
H. N. Young, director of the school’s 
experiment station. 


Siegfried Again Heads 
Sioux City Exchange 


C. D. Siegfried, Cargill, Inc., was re- 
elected president of the Sioux City Grain 
Exchange at its annual meeting in October. 
Other officers named were: H. L. Jackson, 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Co., vice president; 
J. B. Roberts, Flanley Grain Co., treasurer; 
and W. H. Marriott, secretary. 

Mr. Siegfried, C. E. McDonald, and R. 
B. Hoagland were elected to the board of 


directors for three-year terms. 


@ EMILE C. MAJOT, 58, Michigan City, 

Ind., owner of the Majot Feed & Seed 

Store, died suddenly Oct. 27. 

@ THOMAS P. LAWLESS, Wyoming, IIl., 

has purchased the Stark Grain Co., Toulon, 

Ill. 


@ FARMERS COOPERATIVE ExX- 

change, Hector, Minn., has installed a 6A 

Blue Streak granular grind mill. 


OPEN OFFICE AT WINONA 

La Crosse Milling Co., Cochrane, Wis., 
has opened a sales office at Winona, Minn., 
Jay Martin, manager, has announced. Her- 
bert Kelm, formerly with Schafer Feed & 
Grain Products Co., Peoria, Ill., is in charge 
of the new office located in the Northern 
Field Seed Co. building. 


Vitality Mills Names Three District Managers 


KENNETH KERR RALPH 


Three district sales managers have been 
named for Vitality Mills, Chicago, A. C. 
Adams, sales manager, has announced. They 
are: E. L. (Jerry) Spahr, for several years 


ECKLES E. L. SPAHR 


district sales manager for Indiana, now adds 
Kentucky; Ralph W. (Doc) Eckles, Illinois 
and Missouri; and Kenneth L. Kerr, Ohio 
and West Virginia. 
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MODERNIZED 


RCHER 
MEAL 
CONTENT! 
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ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
Linseed Ol Weal Department 


600 Roanoke Building * Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


10 Years Research Develops 
Better Flax Processing Method. 
Gives Feeders Archer Quality 
Extracted Linseed Oil Meal with 
2 Pounds More Protein Per Sack. 


Now you can give your feeders the preferred pro- 
tein supplement in the modern extracted form! It’s 
the new linseed oil meal that is granular and rela- 
tively free of fines. It’s higher in protein content. 
It’s production controlled for uniformity. It’s 
Archer Quality Extracted Linseed Oil Meal, pro- 
duced by the efficient new Continuous Solvent Ex- 
traction method! 

Continuous Extraction, the modern, efficient 
processing method pioneered by Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., has been used successfully for more 
than fifteen years in processing soybeans. Archer 
44% soybean oil meal, produced the Continuous 
Extraction way, has demonstrated its superiority 
over “old style” processed meals in feeding effi- 
ciency. Now this proven processing method has 
been applied to flax seed! 

ADM Continuous Extraction retains the nutritive 
values of flax... literally washes the oil from the 
flax and tempers the meal for the greatest feed 
value! Archer Quality Extracted Linseed Oil Meal 
produced the Continuous Extraction way has been 
tested and proved on hundreds of animals in the 
laboratory and on the farm. All tests and experi- 
ments prove conclusively that this new, modern 
linseed oil meal equals “‘old style” hydraulic and 
expeller meals in all respects and actually excels 
the old process meals in protein content and 
efficiency. 

This blue ribbon linseed oil meal meets all recog- 
nized advantages of linseed oil meal for palatability 
and conditioning properties. It has proven itself an 
outstanding protein supplement for all livestock. 

When ordering, specify Archer Quality Extracted 
Linseed Oil Meal in Pellets or granular Meal. 
Literature and samples sent on request. 
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(sometninc Tis TIME NOTHING LIKE BLUE RIBBON CONDENSED 


BUTTERMILK To STRETCH OUT THE GRAIN 


- THAT POULTRY AND PIGS NEED! IT SURE 
A 
= CUTS DOWN THE FEED cosr / 


WORRY. DON'T CARE EVER HEAR 
THIS BLUE F RIBBON 
OF ROAST 
MARES EVERITHING AGOOT MP WAIST LINE, } 


LONG 
GOOD. JUST LINE 


“Zz 


DUCK ? won't} 
BE LONG NOW. : 


YoU CHILDREN 
BEHAVE, Now. 
THERE'S ENOUGH 
BLUE RIBBON 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 


536 Livingston St. Cincinnati 14, Ohio PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE CENTRAL 


The new Doughboy base formula book is the latest of 
a long line of valuable sales helps to dealers. Dough- 
boy's new Base Formula Book contains poultry and live- 
stock feed formulas based on the latest scientific and 
technical knowledge available. The purpose of this 
book is to enable Doughboy dealers to offer their 
trade a complete, scientific feed mixing service that 
will mean satisfied customers and repeat sales. 


Doughboy's new base formula program is timely, com- 
ing as it does immediately after 1948's favorable grow- 
ing season. This year's unusually large grain crop makes 
it especially important for dealers to offer a good base 
formula program now, when farmers will be bringing in 
more grain than ever before to be mixed. 


A BASE FORMULA 
FOR EVERY NEED 


Write to Mr. Paul 
Feed & Milling . 34% Starter-Grower Base Formula 
Doughboy Industries, Inc. . 34% Egg Mash Base Formula 

. 34% Breeder Mash Base Formula 
35% Pig and Sow Base Formula 


J, 
PD, New Richmond, Wisconsin 
, oy | u D USTR i E 4 | NC. 40% Hog Concentrate 


FEED AND MILLING DIVISION, NEW RICHMOND, WIS. . 32% Dairy Balancer 
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Walter Baxter Named President 
Of Texas Seedsmen’s Association 


Walter Baxter, Westlaco, Tex., was named 
president of the Texas Seedsmen’s associa- 
tion at its annual convention Nov. 7-9 at 
Galveston. Other officers elected were: Tony 
Bartos, Waco, vice president; J. H. Meder- 
ith, jr., executive secretary; and Iris Zihl- 
man, Wichita Falls, and C. E. Hill, Hous- 


ton, directors. 


Edler Reports on European Seed 
Situation after Personal Tour 


Insufficient attention has been paid to 
seed statistics in most European countries, 
according to George C. Edler, principal seed 
statistician, United States department of 
agriculture, who spent two months in Eur- 
ope on a special assignment for the office 
of foreign agricultural relations. 

Mr. Edler reported, however, that he had 
gathered many facts regarding seed sup- 
plies, requirements, and demands that should 
be of value to the seed industry. 

Some of his observations were presented 
at a meeting of the Economic Cooperation 
administration representatives with the Inter- 
national Seed Trade Relations committee of 
the American Seed Trade association at 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 7. 

Most of his information, Mr. Edler said, 
was received from trade sources instead of 
governmental agencies, since official seed 
acreage and production data are available 
only in Denmark, Holland, and the United 
Kingdom. Vegetable-seed data can now be 
obtained for the first time in Germany. 
Other countries visited by the seed statisti- 
cian were Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, 
Italy, France, Belgium, Sweden, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Some of the highlights of the report 
follow: 

Red-clover: Acreage and yields expected 
to be smaller in countries visited, but with a 
large carry-over in a few countries, notably 
the United Kingdom, supplies for 1948-49 
should not be much below average. 

White clover: Small production in United 
Kingdom, Hungary, France, Denmark, and 
Sweden. 

Crimson-clover: Supplies in Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, and Italy will fall far short 
of normal planting requirements in Europe. 

Birdsfoot-trefoil: Above average in Italy; 
below average in France. 

Ladino-clover: Smaller crop than last 
year's fairly large yield in Italy. 

Yellow-trefoil (black medick): Below av- 
erage in principal producing countries— 
England, Denmark, and Sweden. 

Orchard-grass: Lower yield than last year 
in Denmark and United Kingdom. 

Meadow-fescue: Smaller in Denmark and 
Holland. 

Vegetable seeds: Favorable situation, ex- 
cept notably beans, peas, yellow set-type 
onions, carrots, and turnips. 

Mr. Edler reported that foreign seed- 
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men believed that recovery or rehabilita- 
tion of their countries would be delayed if 
they were. virtually denied outlets or mar- 
kets which had been theirs for many years, 
particularly in Germany, for their export- 
able surpluses. In obtaining ECA dollars 
for seeds, European seedsmen hoped to be 
able to bring exports into closer balance 
with imports, Mr. Edler declared. 


Lespedeza Seed Crop Forecast 
As Second Largest_on Record 


Lespedeza seed production for 1948 has 
been forecast at 233,920,000 pounds, second 
largest crop on record, according to the 
bureau of agricultural economics. This com- 
pares with 149,560,000 pounds in 1947 and 
the 10-year average of 167,695,000 pounds. 

Larger crops than last year are indicated 
for each of the producing states except 
North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
The largest increases are reported for Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Kansas, Mississippi, and 
Virginia. 

It is estimated that 974,800 acres will 
have been harvested this year, compared 
with 732,500 acres in 1947 and the 10-year 
average of 809,080 acres. But supplies will 
be little above average because of a smal! 
carry-over, USDA said. 

WESTERN SEEDSMEN TO MEET 

The Western Seedsmen’s association will 
hold its spring meeting March 4-5 in the 
Fontenelle hotel, Omaha, John W. Nicol- 
son, president, has announced. 


@ W. F. BOLTMAN ®& SON, Rochelle, 
Ill., is constructing a building to house 
equipment for cleaning and processing as- 
paragus seed. 


Seed Meetings 


Kansas Seed Dealers Association, 

Hotel Broadview, Wichita, Kan. 
Jan. 7-8 
Oklahoma Seedsmen’s Association, 

Aldridge Hotel, Shawnee, Okla. 
Jan. 11-12 
Mississippi Seedsmen’s Association, 

Hotel Heidelburg, Jackson, Miss. 
Jan. 13-15 
American Seed Trade Association, 


Mid-winter meeting, Hotel La- 
Salle, Chicago................. an, 21-24 


American Seed Trade Association, 
Annual convention, Statler Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C...June 21-23 


Arkansas Seed Dealers Association, 
Grimm Hotel, Texarkana, Ark. 
Jan 24-25 


Western Seedsmen’s Association, 
Spring Meeting, Fontennelle Ho- 
tel, Omaha, Nebc............ _Mar. 4-5 


Savage to Represent Seedburo 
Line in Three Southern States 


Sam Savage, Gould-Savage Seed Co., 
Chester, S. C., has been appointed repre- 
sentative for the Seedburo Equipment Co., 
Chicago, in Georgia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, a company spokesman has 
announced. 

Associated with the seed trade through- 
out the South for a number of years, Mr. 
Savage owns his own airplane which he 
will use to cover his large territory quickly 
and efficiently. He is a frequent participant 
in educational programs, the most recent 
being at Clemson college, where he spoke 
on “Seed Grading, Treatment, and Storage.” 


Entire Stock of Sudan Grass 
Seed Offered for Sale by CCC 


An offer to sell the entire Commodity 
Credit Corp. stock of about 7,000,000 
pounds of common sudan grass seed to 
warehousemen, seedsmen, and producers 
has been announced by the production and 
marketing administration, United States de- 
partment of agriculture. 

The seed is being sold at $7 per bag 
(100 pounds net weight) or $6.50 per 100- 
pound bulk, for top quality seed on a basis 
of f.o.b. cars at present storage points in 
New Mexico and Texas. Buyers of 10 
60,000-pound cars will be allowed a dis- 
count of 5 per cent, USDA officials said. 

Full details regarding the offer may be 
obtained from writing John C. Cowan, 
assistant director, PMA Commodity office, 
802 Delaware ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Arkansas Seed Dealers to Hold 
Annual Convention Jan. 24-25 


A trade mart will be featured at the two- 
day meeting of the Arkansas Seed Dealers 
association to be held Jan. 24-25 at the 
Grimm hotel, Texarkana. Firms desiring 
booths should contact Tom Lightfoot, Van 
Buren; or Haven Diemer, Ben Isgrig Seed 
Co., Little Rock. The social program will 
include a banquet and dance. 

MRS. W. A. BURPEE DIES 

Mrs. Blanche Simmons Burpee, 85, wid- 
ow of W. Atlee Burpee, founder of the 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, died at 
her home in that city Nov. 10. Surviving 
are two sons, W. Atlee, jr., and David; five 
grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


SCHEDULE MID-WINTER MEETING 

The state seed association division of the 
American Seed Trade association has an- 
nounced that its mid-winter meeting will be 
held Jan. 21-24 at the La Salle hotel, 
Chicago. 

HEADS ROBINSON SEED CO. 

Edward Robinson has been elected pres- 
ident of J. C. Robinson Seed Co., Water- 
loo, Nebr. Other officers are: Mrs. J. C. 
Robinson, first vice president; Mrs. E. T. 
Robinson, second vice president; A. E. 
Nordgren, executive vice president; R. D. 
Herrington, vice president in charge of 
operations; and Miss Delia Robinson, trea- 
surer. 


Smallest Mustard Seed Crop 
Since 1939 Due to Fewer Acres 


Mustard seed production this year totaled 
18,280,000 pounds, the smallest crop since 
1939, the bureau of agricultural economics 
has reported. This compares with the 1947 
crop of 20,990,000 pounds and the 1942-46 
average of 34,033,000 pounds. 

Production estimates for this year and 
last, respectively, are: Montana, 17,100,000 
and 18,900,000 pounds; California, 700,000 
and 1,300,000; and Washington, 480,000 
and 790,000. 

It is estimated that 35,000 acres of mus- 
tard seed were harvested this year, com- 
pared with 70,000 acres in 1947 and the 
average of 78,540 acres. Reduction in acre- 


age, USDA commented, was due to the 
planting of other crops, particularly wheat 
in Montana, and to the drought in Cali- 
fornia at planting time. 


Eight Legume and Grass Seeds 
Move from Farms at Rapid Pace 


Eight important legume and grass seeds 
during the period Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 moved 
from farms at a pace much faster than last 
year and also faster than the average rate, 
the bureau of agricultural economics has 
announced. 

Percentages of the crops sold on Oct. 15 
for the two years, with the 1948 figure listed 
first, are: alfalfa, 60, 36; red-clover, 45, 35; 
alsike-clover, 51, 47; sweetclover, 73, 58; 


MIX STARTING MASHES 


USE STERLING MASH 
CONCENTRATE AS A BASE 


Here's the easy way to cash in on the next big chick market. 
Build your own chick mashes under our trade name or yours 
using Sterling Mash Concentrate 37'2 % as a base. Contains 
Lacto-Liver, the sensational growth ingredient that gets chicks 
started fast. Meets competition and makes a substantial profit. 
Registration papers, bags and tags provided plus advertising 
and sales help. Take advantage of this complete service. Get 
full details now. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Dependable 


Minneapolis Since 1884 


Minnesota 


timothy, 78, 64; sudan grass, 19, 14; brome- 
grass, 84, 62; and crested wheatgrass, 77, 
54. 

Prices received by growers on Oct. 15 
were higher this year, USDA said, for all 
the above seeds except alsike clover and 
sudan grass, whose rates had dropped. 


Alfalfa Meal Production is 
Slightly Behind Last Year 


Alfalfa meal production from June to 
October in 1948 was slightly behind that 
of the corresponding period last year, it has 
been reported by the production and mar- 
keting administration, United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. The total for the five 
months this year was 647,100 tons compared 
with 678,000 tons in 1947. 

Stocks of alfalfa meal at producing plants 
on Oct. 31, 1948, however, stood at 207,- 
716 tons, a big jump over the 119,248 tons 
on hand at the same time last year, USDA 
commented. 


Heat-Treated Corn Seedlings 
Cannot Produce Fertile Pollen 


Heat-treated corn seedlings are unable 
to produce fertile pollen, according to Dr. 
Donald F. Jones, Connecticut agricultural 
experiment station, reporting on a series of 
experiments he conducted with corn seed- 
lings. 

Three lots of sprouted corn grains were 
exposed for one hour to temperatures of 
104, 122, and 140 degrees respectively. 
When the seedlings were planted in fields 
beside regular plants from the same kind 
of seed, they grew into stalks averaging 90 
inches in height that produced tassels but 
no fertile pollen. 

The discovery, claimed Dr. Jones, will 
prove valuable in breeding hybrid plants 
where every precaution must be taken 
against self-pollination. 

GOVIER SEEDS ELECTS 

Govier Seeds, Inc., elected officers at its 
annual meeting in Plattsburg, N. Y., re- 
cently. They are: G. E. Govier, president; 
H. D. Grant, vice president and treasurer; 
L. A. W. Prior, vice president; and James 
A. FitzPatrick, secretary. Mr. Prior and 
Mr. FitzPatrick are new directors. 
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W. S. LARSON 


W. S. “Styme”™ Larson, Minneapolis, has 
been appointed manager of the Des Moines 
branch sales office and warehouse of the 
Warren-Douglas Chemical Co., Inc., it has 
been announced by H. D. Warren. Mr. 
Larson was formerly field representative for 
W. C. Pratt Co., Chicago, and earlier was 
associated with the Northwest division of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis. 


Northwest Feedmen Have 
December Dinner Meeting 


An educational program on the functions 
of grain exchanges was featured at the din- 
ner meeting of the Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers association in the Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, Dec. 13. 

“The Story of the Market,” a Chicago 
Board of Trade presentation which explains 
the principles of hedging, was shown with 
Harry Short of the board’s public relations 
staff as narrator. F. C. Bisson, the board’s 
public relations director, spoke briefly on 
the educational work of the exchange. 

David K. Steenbergh, Milwaukee, pub- 
lisher of The Feed Bag and executive sec- 
retary of the Central Retail Feed association, 
outlined plans for the National Feed In- 
dustry show to be held in Milwaukee's 
municipal auditorium June 6-8. The Central 
association will hold its convention at the 


same time in the Schroeder hotel. 


@ KING FEED STORE, Pittsfield, Ill., 

has opened for business north of the M. D. 
King Milling Co. elevator. 

JOINS CENTRAL FEED SUPPLY 

Gil E. Morgan has joined the staff of 

Central Feed Supply, Chicago, as a trader, 

it has been announced by John M. Melville, 

owner. Mr. Morgan formerly owned and 

operated the G. E. Morgan Cc., Chicago. 
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RICH IN CARBOHYDRATES. The high molasses content of 
“SWEET AS HONEY” gives livestock an abundance of fat producing 
sugars. 


HIGHLY PALATABLE. Livestock and poultry crave the rich 
molasses flavor of “SWEET AS HONEY.” 


COMES IN SOFT PELLET FORM. “swEET AS HONEY” 


fits every feeding need. Doesn't stick, powder or crumble. Pours like 
shelled corn. 


INCREASES THIRST, CONSUMPTION. “SWEET As 


HONEY” keeps livestock drinking plenty of water with the feed they 
consume. 


AIDS SILO FILLING PROGRAM. 


adds molasses without inconvenience. 


“SWEET AS HONEY” 


CONTACT US OR WRITE TO ONE OF THE FOLLOWING DISTRIBUTORS: 


IOWA 


Harlan Rendering Co., Harlan 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., 


MINNESOTA 
Donovan Feed Co., Albert Lea 


Sioux City United Distributing 
Midwest Distributing Co., Minneapolis 
Hospers wi 
North Central lowa 
Distributing Co., Algona La Budde Feed & Grain Co., 
Hawkeye Feed Co., Des Moines Milwaukee 
Cresco Milling Co., Cresco Standard Seed & Feed Co., 
Madison 


MISSOURI 


Alley Grain Co., Mercer 
Frost Feed Co., Maryville 
Columbia Co-op Warehouse 


Osen Milling Co., De Pere 
Badger Feed Co., Milladore 


Assn., Columbia NEBRASKA 
SOUTH DAKOTA Cheyenne County Non-Stock 
Sharp Milling Co., Sioux Falls Co., Sidney 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., R. E. Elquest Distributing Co., 
Huron Mitchell 


i 
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—Teamwork 
(Continued from page 56) 


that is valuable in building business. 

“Calves and pigs raised on our feeds by 
4-H club youngsters have won champion- 
ships at the American Royal livestock show 
in Kansas City,” Mr. Croft remarked, “and 
such success is fine advertising for us.” 

Cash and carry is the rule at the Free- 
man Produce although deliveries are made 
upon occasions. 

“A feed dealer works on too narrow a 
margin to take any chance on credit oper- 
ations,” Mr. Croft asserted. “By buying for 
cash and selling for cash, we keep book- 
keeping at a minimum, eliminate credit 
losses, and reduce our overhead. I am con- 
fident we make more lasting friends by our 
strictly cash policy than we would if we 
sold to some on credit, for here everyone 
gets the same sort of a deal, and we don't 
have to charge the cash customer for carry- 
ing the credit one.” 

About the only sidelines which the com- 
pany sells are poultry and stock remedies, 
salt, and oyster shell. There is considerable 
turnover and profit on these products, and 
having them is an accommodation for cus- 
tomers, too. 

While its reputation for always having 
complete stocks of favored lines of feed 
brings much business to Freeman Produce, 
it is the friendly, alert service which holds 
customers and insures steady increase in the 
firm's business. 

Both the Crofts and Mr. Brown are widely 


acquainted and have many friends among 
residents of the city and surrounding com- 
munity. Because the members of the firm 
and their helpers can all be counted on for 
service with a smile, and because that serv- 
ice is prompt and speedy so that no time 
is lost, customers like to trade with the 
company. 

News gets around fast in a community 
the size of Clinton, and because pleased 
customers give them so much favorable 
word-of-mouth advertising things are on 
the up and up for this smooth-working 
family organization. 
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"They sure got the idea in a hurry!" 


RED WING 


LINSEED MEAL 


Linseed Oil Division 


Merry, Chrislmas 


New Year 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Factories——Red Wing, Minn. 


Cook Named Chairman of 
Advertising Committee 


M. E. Cook, advertising manager, Pills- 
bury Mills, Clinton, Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee of the Feed Institute of Iowa by 
President Vince Carey, who is advertising 
manager of Mississippi Valley Grain & Feed 
Co., Muscatine. 

The 15 members who will work with Mr. 
Cook are: Mr. Carey, Dave Peck, advertis- 
ing manager, Foxbilt, Inc., Des Moines; 
Charles Barr, Ames Reliable Products Co., 
Ames; Eddie Edwards, sales manager, Sar- 
gent & Co., Des Moines; Carroll Swanson, 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines; Ray 
Fleck, Fleck Feed & Grain Co., Killduff; 
Hugh Gordon, Gordon Hatchery, Marion. 

Leo Williams, Williams Milling Co., Sac 
City; Mark Thornburg, secretary, Western 
Grain & Feed association, Des Moines; 
Maurice Wells, Waterloo Co., Waterloo; Ira 
Marland, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa; 
Leo Ogdahl, Wapsie Valley Feed Co., Inde- 
pendence; George Kramer, Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Co., Waukee; Milt Wertz, 
Wertz Feed Products Co., Sioux City; and 
Burdette Lundberg, Harlan Rendering Co., 
Harlan. 

@ D. ELVIN BROWN, 54, Caledonia, Ill., 
director of the Boone County Cooperative 
Elevator Co., died of a heart attack Nov. 6 
while watching his son, Milton, star in a 
football game at Rockford. 


Laboratory Protection For 


YOUR FORMULA NEEDS 


Rigid laboratory control over all FRUEN 
grain products assures you of uniformity 
and consistently high quality in your for- 
mula feeds . . . feeds that look better 
and sell better. 


FRUEN offers all laboratory-controlled products in 
straight or mixed cars at straight car prices. Order 


NOW—from the "Millers to the Feed Trade"... 


FRUEN MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 
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Joins General Mills 


ARNOLD KADUE 


Arnold Kadue has been appointed man- 
ager of purchases of the farm service divi- 
sion, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, it has 
been announced by Frank Miller, division 
president. Prior to joining General Mills, 
Mr. Kadue was purchasing and factory 
manager for a Cincinnati manufacturer. 


Kasco Sales Convention 
Given Unusual Twist 


A sales meeting with an unusual twist was 
sponsored by Kasco Mills, Inc., recently 
when 60 representatives met at the Summit 
hotel, Uniontown, Pa., for the Kasco Kwota 
Konvention. 

Patterned after a political convention, 
the salesmen held an election, choosing Kas- 
co egg producer as their “Kwota Leader™ 
for the coming year, with the firm's Beats- 
all dairy feeds in second place. Ed Goldner, 
Michigan division manager, directed the 
balloting. 

Keynoting the two-day meeting was E. 
H. Kieser, vice president in charge of sales, 
with his address, ““1949-A Golden Sales Op- 
portunity.” This theme was followed in 
other speeches by O. E. M. Keller, presi- 
dent; J. H. Ball, vice president in charge of 
production; Marshall Pickett, advertising 
manager and permanent chairman; and M. 
C. Ivey, Bert S. Gittins Advertising agency, 
Milwaukee. 


JOINS BROKERAGE FIRM 
James R. Jolley has joined Seavey & 
Flarsheim Brokerage Co. as manager of its 
St. Louis office, company officials have an- 
nounced. The Missouri branch of the 58- 
year-old food brokerage service is located 
at 1504 §S. Grand blvd., St. Louis. 


@ HONEGGERS CO., Forrest, IIl., 
have recently installed a 114-ton Blue Streak 
twin spiral mixer. 
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PRODULAC 


again 


The installation of new drying equipment 
for the making of Produlac Dried Corn 
Distillers Grains with Solubles in our Frank- 
fort distillery marks the end, we trust, of 
periodic shortages which have been embar- 
rassing to us and irritating to the feed mix- 
ing industry. The improved equipment, now 
in operation, is of much greater capacity, 
and mixers may include Produlac in formula 
feeds and be confident that it WILL be 
available. 


The Frankfort drying equipment is new, but 
there is nothing new about the fact that 
Produlac is an economical ingredient, pro- 
viding a balance for poultry and livestock 
feeds and adding valuable nutritional factors 
—protein and important potencies of the 
Vitamin B-G complex. 


Nadrisol Dried Corn Distillers Solubles, 
which has been pinch-hitting for Produlac 
for a short time, continues to be available. 
Its nutritive values are quite similar to 
Produlac’s and it may be used in feed 
formulas on the same basis. 


Produlac and Nadrisol are excellent buys 
for the feed mixer. They are EFFECTIVE 
and help boost production while helping 
to keep down costs. 


GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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—Bohstedt 


(Continued from page 15) 


order to be effective as a goiter preventive 
mineral. It is well known that the Great 
Lakes region and a number of the north- 
western states are identified as more or less 
iodine deficient, and where the use of io- 
dized minerals, including iodized salt, is 
indicated. 

Cobalt is the second trace mineral ele- 
ment which has assumed considerable prom- 
inence since 1935 when Australian research 
workers first pointed out the need by rumi- 
nants for this element. Cattle or sheep graz- 
ing on what might have appeared to be the 
best of pastures, would develop a lack of 
appetite and “pine” away, frequently dying 
unless they were transferred to so-called 
“healthy” pastures. Again, as in the case of 
iodine, cobalt is needed in extremely small 
quantities, counting in a fractional part per 
million parts of the ration as a whole. As 
ir. the case of iodine or potassium iodide, it 
takes only about one-half ounce of cobalt 
sulphate mixed with 100 pounds salt to 
prove effective as a preventive or a cure of 

a cobalt deficiency. Unless the forage or 


other feed crop on the dry matter basis has 
about 0.1 part cobalt per million parts of 
dry matter, the livestock will show more or 
less typical symptoms of a cobalt deficiency, 
which are a lack of appetite, depraved appe- 
tite, emaciation, frequently anemia, and 
death. So far as now known, non-ruminating 
animals like pigs and chickens do not need 
cobalt. 

A cobalt deficiency has at times been 
confused with a phosphorus deficiency, 
where the external symptoms are much 
alike. This seems to have been the case in 
parts of both Michigan and Wisconsin 
where years ago, many cattle obviously were 
suffering from one deficiency or another, 
and where they responded to the feeding 
of bone meal to supply phosphorus. Only 
in relatively recent years has it-become clear 
that in some instances a cobalt deficiency 
likewise was involved. 

Some of the other trace minerals have 
here and there been demonstrated as lack- 
ing in soils and forage or feed crops. Thus 
attention has been called to a lack of cop- 
per in parts of Australia and Florida, and 
where at times a possible iron deficiency 
along with copper has been drawn into 
question. The “falling disease” in cattle 


"Yes, it is quite cold in here. But Junior wanted a tree with real ice cream cones on this year!" 


and “sway-back” or enzootic ataxia in lambs 
in Australia and other countries, is brought 
on by a chronic deficiency of copper in the 
forage on which these animals graze. In 
very small amounts, therefore, copper is 
highly necessary. A constant intake of ex- 
cessive amounts, however, is dangerous from 
the standpoint of toxicity, and sheep in cer- 
tain cases have proved themselves very 
sensitive to larger than necessary amounts 
of copper. 

The relationship of copper to iron in 
the building of blood hemoglobin was 
demonstrated nearly 25 years ago by Pro- . 
fessor Hart and associates at the University 
of Wisconsin, finding that unless a small 
amount of copper was present in the ration, 
the animal could not assimilate iron for 
hemoglobin building, and therefore would 
be anemic. Of the two minerals, only iron 
is actually present in blood homeglobin, 
but the copper is necessary as a catalyzer or 
in some other way, to permit the assimila- 
tion of iron. It takes only one-tenth, or less, 
the amount of copper as of iron to make for 
efficient use of the iron in the feed. 

In the case of relatively mature animals, 
ordinarily there are present sufficient 
amounts of both iron and copper to meet 
the needs of the animals. Iron or copper 
deficient soils seem to be relatively scarce. 

Manganese has become more prominent 
in recent years when it was shown that so- 
called perosis or “slipped tendon” of chick- 
ens could be prevented by the addition of 
suitable amounts of manganese to poultry 
rations. Also the hatchability of eggs could 
in many cases be improved by manganese 
additions. In some cases pigs suffering from 
stiffness, crookedness of legs, and enlarged 
hock joints, have apparently so suffered be- 
cause of a lack of sufficient manganese in 
their ration. It is also known that this trace 
mineral element is necessary for successful 
reproduction and lactation. 

Some of our most important feed grains, 
such as corn and sorghum grains, are quite 
low in manganese in comparison with most 
small grains and forages, including hay, or 
alfalfa meal. There have been favorable re- 
sponses when small amounts of manganese 
were added to rations that are known to be 
low in manganese. Dr. P. H. Phillips of the 
University of Wisconsin, suggests that grain 
mixtures for dairy cattle contain 15 parts 
per million of manganese, and swine rations 
25 parts per million. With the purpose in 
mind that low manganese feeds making up 
a ration be brought up to the manganese 
level of some other higher manganese feeds, 
appropriate amounts of salts of manganese 
such as manganese sulphate, manganese 
carbonate, and the like, are frequently in- 
cluded in trace mineral mixtures. 

There is greater need for liberal amounts 
of manganese in a ration mixture that con- 
tains generous amounts of calcium, whether 
by way of ground limestone or bone meal. 
This is because the assimilation of man- 
ganese is reduced by the presence of cal- 
cium. This principle holds true in the as- 
similation of manganese by plant roots in 
heavily limed soil, as well as in the digestive 
tract of animals where large amounts of 
calcium in the ration may have been con- 
sumed. 

We then face the question of what to do 
about the trace mineral needs of farm ani- 
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mals. Todized salt, iodized limestone, and 
iodized mineral mixtures have been made 
available to the livestock and dairy industry 
for good many years. Leaving the major 
minerals of calcium and phosphorus out of 
our present consideration in that a rela- 
tively simple approved farm management or 
use of such minerals free choice answers 
the purpose rather well, we might consider 
best ways and means of taking care of the 
trace mineral problem. 

In the main there are now two provisions 
for adding trace minerals, one of them by 
way of premixes and the other by way of 
trace mineralized salt which in a way could 
also be considered a premix. Undoubtedly 
both methods lend themselves for an effec- 
tive solution of the problem, even though 
granting that in the case of some of the 
trace minerals no final figures are available 
as to the requirement for them by the 
various classes of farm animals. These fig- 
ures obviously are necessary for suitable 
supplementation of practical rations with 
the particular trace minerals. However, the 
iodine and cobalt amounts in premixes and 
trace mineralized salt that have come under 
our purview are such as have proved pre- 
ventive or curative for the particular de- 
ficiency diseases. These two trace minerals 
are perhaps the most important. 

We appreciate that in large areas of the 
country no cobalt or manganese or other 
trace mineral deficiency has been demon- 
strated. Presumably they are free from such 
deficiencies although continuing investiga- 
tions seem to identify more and more min- 
eral deficient areas every few years. Pro- 
gress in our knowledge of such deficiencies 
has been hamperd a good deal by the diffi- 
culty of chemical analysis. We are here look- 
ing for the proverbial needle in a haystack, 
where we deal with parts per million in- 
stead of parts per hundred, or at most, per 
thousand. 

So with this or that mineral deficiency 
established here and there in the country, a 
stockman may wonder whether the animals 
in his care are properly nourished from the 
standpoint of trace minerals. It would seem 
that the principle of insurance comes into 
play, and if annual premiums are not too 
high, an insurance policy may indeed appeal. 

It is felt by good many earnest people 
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“That settles it—no more feed in them 
fancy bags for me!" 


that in the case of some premixes or in the 
case of trace mineralized salt the premiums 
are, indeed, quite low. Thus in the area 
around Madison in southern Wisconsin, 
trace mineralized salt can be purchased for 
less than $40 a ton, in comparison with 
plain salt at a little more than $20 and 
iodized salt at a little more than $30 a ton. 
The average dairyman or stockman in this 
part of the country buys only about one- 
half ton of salt a year. It is therefore seen 
that the expenditure of perhaps only about 
$6 to $8 a year for trace mineralized salt as 
compared with plain salt, would enable him 
to feel reassured, and to sleep a little 
sounder nights, for knowing that, so far 
iodine or cobalt or other trace mineral 


HERE’S HOW YOUR 


THE FARMER’S 


deficiency is concerned, his stock is safe. 
Surely, this is no excessive insurance prem- 
ium to pay and, if he should have been in 
the habit of buying iodized salt, this rela- 
tively low premium for trace mineralized 
salt would be cut in two. 


So then, opposed as some of us, including 
myself, have been to many shotgun mineral 
mixtures all along, which in many cases 
have included useless ingredients but sell- 
ing at relatively high prices, we have here 
a mixture of trace minerals, whether made up 
premixes or trace mineralized salt, that can 
be produced and sold at relatively low cost, 
and that thus gets away from some of the 
most serious objections to mixtures that 
have been sold in the past. 


PROFIT 


TIED 


OWN GRAIN 


Don't BUCK against the farmer’s in- 
clination to feed out his own grain. 
Cash in on this market by furnishing 
the right kind of supplement that will 
make his own feed go farther in doing 
the right kind of job. By custom-mixing 
his feed with one of Hubbard’s Sun- 
‘shine Concentrates—or by selling your 
own complete feed fortified with Hub- 
bard—you perform a nutritional ser- 
vice, and save money for the feeder. 
Let us tell you how to build a sound, prof- 
itable business on the Hubbard plan. 


ubbar 


The HUBBARD SUNSHINE D, 


Display 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


_\ 
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Products 


( i, VITA-MASTER 
EAS FOR TURKEYS 
POULTRY 
AND HOGS 


1. Praco Vita-Master, a complete vitamin concen- 
trate with liver and glandular meal and con- 
densed fish soluble base. 


W. C. PRATT CO. 


20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please Send Me Details and Information 
on VITA-MASTER 


Company 


THE 
RIGHT 
VITAMIN 
SUPPLEMENTS 
FOR 


WELL- 
BALANCED 
FEEDS.. 


Laboratory controlled . . conveniently 


warehoused .. price commensurate 
with high quality. 


DEHYDRATED 


ALFALFA MEAL 


ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF 
STALEY’S 
NOPC Vitamin Oils 


and Dry Products 


ARMOUR'S 
PACIFIC MOLASSES Co's. 


Cane Blackstrap Molasses 
in Tank Cars and Drums 


MANAMAR 
OMALASS 
PILOT BRAND 
SANI-FLOR 
STONEMO crt 


Established 1884 


MANEY BROTHERS 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FEEDS FEEDING 


By F. B. Morrison 


* 


Here is a book which is a definite asset for any 
‘person producing or handling feeds. This 2lst 
edition of FEEDS AND FEEDING, written by 
Prof. F. B. Morrison of Cornell university, contains 
more than one thousand pages. It is the most 
practical compilation of information on livestock 
feeding and nutrition ever printed—a book you 
can use almost every day. 


Order For Immediate Delivery 


Get your copy of FEEDS AND FEEDING direct 
from The Feed Bag by placing your order now 


Che feed Bag 


1712 W. St. Paul Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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—In the Mill 


(Continued from page 25) 


job to keep it. Our investment in good will is bound to pay divi- 
dends over the long haul. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Of the five countries that comprise Central America we had 
time to visit only two: Guatemala and_El Salvador. The capital 
cities are Guatemala and San Salvador. Both are surrounded by 
rugged mountain ranges where lie many inactive volcanoes. In the 
valleys are rich farm lands and tropical vegetation is profuse. 

‘The experts say that Guatemala is the “land of eternal spring” 
and its beauty is spectacular. The colorful Indian life has not been 
affected to any marked degree; in fact, to us it is still primitive. 
Historians say that the Indians in this region had a slightly ad- 
vanced civilization prior to the discovery of America. The ancient 
ruins of Antiqua, the first capital of Guatemala, is evidence of this 
fact. Destroyed by earthquake in 1733, the ruins indicate that 
great buildings were constructed without the use of mechanical 
power. In other words, all the work was done with human hands, 
assisted by oxen. 

The economy of Guatemala is chiefly agriculture, and coffee 
is the principal item with banana exports ranking second. These 
products are exported mostly to the United States. There is a lot 
of American capital in these countries and much more would go 
into them, but the political situations are so precarious most of 
the time that additional investments are not being made. There 
is always the threat of exappropriation. 

El Salvador is the smallest, yet most densely populated of the 
Central American republics. It is reported to have about 150 in- 
habitants for every square mile. Population is two million, of which 
more than 90 per cent are of mixed white and Indian blood. 

San Salvador, the capital, is quite a modern city with fine new 
buildings and a splendid system of highways. Squalid conditions 
exist in the outskirts of the city where the poor people live. In 
this city we found the extremes of wealth and poverty. We were 
told on good authority that there are 88 millionaires in San Sal- 
vador, which has a population of 140,000. I doubt that any city 
of its size in the United States can match it. The wealth comes 
through the production of coffee. 

The present regime that runs the government is violently anti- 
communist and very much pro-United States. The president is now 
taking the lead in a movement to organize a confederated state in 
Central America comprising Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Costa Rica, and Nicaragua. One central capital for the five states 
would be set up. It is a fine idea but the political situation is such 
in each state that fulfillment of the idea is not near, according to 
the experts who live there. 

On our part, the idea should be encouraged because those 
countries will play an important part in our national security. The 


good will for us is much greater than for our enemy. We must 
keep it that way. 


PANAMA AND THE CANAL ZONE 


From San Salvador to Panama City was four hours as the crow 
flies. We flew downward from an elevation of 5,700 feet above 
sea level to actual sea level. While it was warm in Salvador it 
was dry; whereas, the humidity in Panama City and the Canal 
Zone is almost unbearable. Panama is considered a South Amer- 
ican country and is predominantly of a Spanish culture. The Cen- 
tral American countries, on the other hand, have a good deal of 
the Indian culture. 

Here too we have the Canal Zone, leased to the United States 
and administered by it. The American citizens who reside in the 
zone have a community life all their own. All are housed in mod- 
ern buildings with fine accommodations. The administration of the 
area is by the military and is on a high level. We found no 
complaint. 

Panamanian leaders recognize two things in relation to their own 
welfare: (1) the necessity to develop the agricultural resources of 
their country, which have not yet been tapped, and (2) a friendly 
working program with the United States whereby the security of 
one depends upon the security of the other. 

To meet a publication deadline this report will sign off at 
Panama City on Nov. 28. A concluding report will appear in 
the January issue of The Feed Bag. 
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BAGS 


In a Wide Variety of 


Good Looking Patterns and 


Attractive Color Combinations 


ARE — WITHOUT A DOUBT 
A POSITIVE SALES BUILDER 


WHAT'S YOUR PREFERENCE? 
UNLABELED? 
SPOT LABELED? 
BAND LABELED? 


WE HAVE ‘EM... 
THE WAY YOU WANT ‘EMI! 
AND PRONTO, TOO!! 


WERTHCO PRINT FEED BAGS 


ANOTHER WERTHAN BETTER BUILT PRODUCT 
* * * 
Wire ... Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 4961 

CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Ohio Nutrition Meeting 
Draws Large Registration 


The Ohio Animal Nutrition conference 
held on the campus of Ohio State univer- 
sity, Columbus, Nov. 12, drew over 500 
members of the trade, representing one of 
the largest registrations on record. 

The first day’s program featured turkey 
production and feeding, and included a 
dressed turkey show sponsored by the Poul- 
try Science club at the university. The win- 
ning bird was later presented to President 
Truman by a committee who went to Wash- 


ing 1,000,000 out of the total 32,000,000 
produced in the United States. He empha- 
sized that one-half of the cost of raising 
turkeys is in the feed and praised manu- 
facturers for the quality of their rations. 
The findings of the 23-man feed survey 
committee were discussed by Walter Berger, 
Chicago, president, American Feed Manu- 
facturers association. He said that for the 
first time in five years the supplies of grains, 
millfeeds, and high protein feeds are not 
only sufficient to maintain present livestock 
numbers at current rates, but they will allow 
for moderate increases in animal production. 
Dr. Kenneth C. Beeson, United States 


ington. 


Dr. 


George M. Briggs, 
Minnesota, told the convention that Ohio 
ranks eleventh in turkey production, rais- 
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Plant, Soil, and Nutrition Laboratory, Itha- 
ca, illustrated his talk on mineral deficien- 
cies in the soil with lantern slides. He 
pointed out that the trace minerals, which 
are lacking in some soils, can be added to 
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Eriez Magnet Installed on 
Hammermill Feed Table 


ERIEZ Magnets combine maximum 
magnetic strength with compact design. 
Reduced weight and size greatly sim- 
plify installation and cleaning. Eriez 
units are adaptable for use when avail- 
able space is at the absolute minimum 
... Only 7” is required. 


The Eriez Jumbo magnet shown above 
fits into the bottom of gravity flow 
chutes, feed tables, etc. It forms a deep 
magnetic barrier which assures the re- 
moval of tramp iron. Ample evidence of 
Eriez efficiency in operation is the ten 
thousand different material processors 
who rely on Eriez for magnetic protec- 
tion. Eriez magnets are made of Alnico 
and their strength is guaranteed for 10 
— No electric current or accessories 

necessary. First cost is last cost. For 
pan details, write for bulletin 101 A. 


12 East 12th Street 


e 


formula feeds in the required amounts to 
meet the nutritional needs of animals. 

The feeding of good roughages along 
with concentrates was emphasized by Dr. 
K. L. Turk, Cornell university. Dairy cows 
normally obtain 60 per cent of their nutri- 
tive needs from roughages grown on the 
farm, he said. 

Dr. W. L. Robinson, Ohio Experiment 
station, cited deficiencies of grain as one of 
the main problems in swine feeding, but 
added that pasture can be made to play 
an important part in solving the situation. 

Conditions in Colombia, S. A., were ‘de- 
scribed by C. L. Blackman, extension dairy 
specialist at Ohio State university, who spent 
the past year in that country as a member 
of an agricultural mission requested by the 
Colombian government. 

Max Drake, manager of the Northern 
Ohio Breeders Cooperative association, told 
the feedmen that an effort is being made 
to determine the reasons for seasonal vari- 
ations in breeding results and causes of 
sterility in cows. 

An evening barbecue featured an address 
by Ray Bowden, Washington, D. C., execu- 
tive vice president, Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association. 


“Your editorial in the November issue 
of The Feed Bag is, I think, particularly 
timely and effective.” 

Bill Westerman 
Oyster Shell Products Corp., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

& 


“Just a word to thank you for Mr. Burke’s 
combined financial statements of feed deal- 
ers published in your October issue. Such a 
yardstick is needed and is of genuine value.” 

Howard Clark 
General Manager 
Acme Milling Co. 
Olean, N. Y. 


* * * 


“Kindly enter our subscription for The 
Feed Bag and I would like to have, if pos- 
sible, the Red Book even though it is an 
old issue, as your buyers’ list in it is the 
best in the country.” 

L. E. Church 
Nathan Segal & Co. 
Houston 2, Tex. 

“The November issue of The Feed Bag 
was received in today’s mail and the first 
item which reached our attention was your 
editorial on page 19. 

“There is a lot of truth in the situation 
as outlined in your editorial and while we 
are confident that our total volume has not 
suffered any more than the average, we do 
want to express our appreciation for the 
attitude which you have taken.” 

J. Leon Anderson 
Wilbur Feed Co., Inc. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
@ HAGEN GRAIN CO., Bennington, 
Mich., recently installed a 4A Blue Streak 
granular grind mill. 
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Many feedmen have been hunting deer 
during the past few weeks but most of us 
have been hunting for something to buy 
our dears for Christmas. One of our wor- 
ries is how much money will be left after 
the “little woman” does her own Christmas 
shopping. It is hard to get the Christmas 
spirit without snow but that surely is not 
the fault of the radio stations or stores. 


C. J. LaFleur of Kasco Mills, Waverly, 
N. Y. got his buck the morning of the first 
day of the season. “CJ” is a veteran- hunter 
and seldom misses. 

Carl R. Marks of Feed Supplies, Milwau- 
kee, also returned from the hunting season 
with a fine buck. Carl is one of the old 
timers who always hunted with Roy LaBudde 
but his luck has not been good in recent 
years. Other feedmen who often hunted in 
the LaBudde party were Walter Uebele, sr. 
of Burlington Feed Co., Burlington, Wis., 
August Grams of A. Grams & Son, La 
Crosse, Wis., Fred H. Pittelkow of the H. P. 
Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh, Wis., Ben 
J. Logan of Westby, Wis., Paul Gebert, jr. 
of Lincoln Mill, Merrill, Wis., and “yours 
truly.” 

Another one of the “old gang” is Ches- 
ter M. Cook, Milwaukee manager of the 
King Midas Flour Mills. Chet is now at the 
Milwaukee hospital for the last of a series 
of operations but is reported to be doing 
very nicely. We hope he will be back hunt- 
ing again next year. 

According to the United States News, 
the average United States worker is on the 
job 8 hours to earn $10 under capitalism 
whereas it takes the British worker 19 hours 
under socialism and the Russian worker 81 
hours under communism to earn the same 
amount of money. 

Dinsmore Worthing, vice-president of the 
Charles M. Cox Co., Boston, has been en- 
rolled in the advanced business management 
course at Harvard university during the 
past several months. He reports there are 
95 other men in the course representing 76 
different industries. 

Mrs. Lloyd Larson, partner with her hus- 
band in the Lloyd S. Larson Advertising 
agency, Chicago, is back at home after a 
stay in the Elmhurst hospital. Mrs. Larson, 
who is known as Ruth to her many friends 
in the feed industry, is reported to be re- 
cuperating rapidly. 

The magazine Modern Industry reports 
that 8 per cent of all salesmen were in the 
age group of 20 to 29, 41 per cent were in 
the group of 30 to 39 and 45 per cent were 
in the group of 40 to 49 with 6 per cent 
over 50 in 1939. Today these percentages 
read as follows: 1 per cent in the age group 
of 20 to 29, 31 per cent in the group from 
30 to 39, 57 per cent in the group from 
40 to 49 and 11 per cent over 50. The 
comment is that selling now begins at 40. 

Interested spectators at the Army-Navy 
game in Philadelphia were Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy Hoffman of the Murphy Products Co., 
Burlington, Wis., and Mr. and Mrs. John 
Mecking of the J-M Trading Corp., Chi- 
cago. Roy’s son, Bob, is studying at the 
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Naval academy so the 21-21 tie was a moral 
victory for the Hoffmans. 

Directors of the Glidden Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently presented a gold watch to 
R. H. Horsburgh, vice chairman of the 
board, who retired Oct. 31 after 50 years 
in business. Mr. Horsburgh now plans to 
spend much of his time traveling and fish- 
ing but will remain a director of the Glid- 
den Co. 

Sincere sympathy is extended to Edward 
Rubinoff because of the recent death of his 
father, founder of the Jacob Rubinoff Co., 
Vineland, N. J. 

The world is now filled with turmoil and 
Godlessness engendered by greater intoler- 
ance and tyranny than has ever been re- 
corded in history. Surely, therefore, this is 


a time for strong minds and stout hearts to 
remain calm and firm in their unwavering 
faith in God. This Christmas, let us all pray 
to God for his guidance and wisdom so that 
we may keep our great country united 
against the brute forces of hate and un- 
enlightenment which are now trying to rule 


the world —D.K.S. 


NEW BULLETIN ON GRIT 


A new bulletin on grit for vocational ag- 
riculture teachers and county agents has 
been issued by the Stone Mountain Grit 
Co., Lithonia, Ga. Copies of the question- 
and-answer booklet can be obtained by 
writing the firm, it has been announced by 
Charles L. Davidson, president. 


AGAIN IN OFFICIAL EGG LAYING CONTESTS 


ORE £602: 


Even though all hens at the National Egg Laying Contests are fed 
on a standard laying ration, there’s a big difference in the way they 
were raised! And for the 9th straight year, pullets raised on the 
Ful-O-Pep feeding plan oxztlaid the average of all other birds by a 
wide margin. Here are some highlights of the 1947-48 contests: 


yf tion PENS at 12 of the 16 official contests were 


raised on Ful-O-Pep. 


HIGHEST PEN and HIGHEST HEN among all con- 
tests were both raised on Ful-O-Pep. 


entered were Ful-O-Pep users. 


HIGHEST LIVABILITY RECORD of all contests was 


y° OF THE TOP 10 BREEDERS with 5 or more pens 


made by a Ful-O-Pep raised entry consisting of 6 
pens, or 78 birds. Only two birds were lost during 


the entire 12 months. 


Certainly this is outstanding proof that 
Ful-O-Pep Feeds grow big, productive pullets 
capable of heavy continuous laying! 

So this year, cash in on the many advan- 
tages that the Ful-O-Pep Rearing Plan has 
to offer your customers. Boost your profits 
by featuring Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter and the 
famous Ful-O-Pep “Save-on-Feed” Rearing 
Plan. Write today for more information. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Poultry Group Will Meet 
In Atlanta Jan. 15-17 


The Southeastern Poultry & Egg associa- 
tion will consider all phases of turkey and 
chicken breeding, production, and market- 
ing at its annual convention in Atlanta, Ga., 
Jan. 15-17. 

Speakers will include Paul Chapman, 
dean of the college of agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Georgia; Walter Berger, Chicago, 
president, American Feed Manufacturers as- 
sociation; R. Frank Frazer, executive secre- 
tary of the sponsoring association; Dr. J. 
Holmes Martin, head of the poultry depart- 
ment, Purdue university; Roy Lennartson, 
associate director, poultry branch, United 


reduces 
iodine loss 


STABILIDE*—potassium iodide stabilized 
with calcium stearate—is designed 
to iodize feed, salt and calcium car- 
bonate mixtures. Try STABILIDE. It 
may solve your problem of iodine 
loss in storage. 

Scientists at the Mellon Institute 
found that “an iodized livestock 
mineral containing 0.21% stearate- 
coated potassium iodide lost 0.5% 
of the original iodine content dur- 
ing two months, while an unstabil- 
ized mineral containing the same 
ingredients lost 14% of the iodine 
content.”? 


Minimizes iodine loss 
Assures uniform iodine content 
Easy to mix thoroughly 

Free flowing 


STABILIDE 


Write today to your nearest 
Mallinckrodt office for samples, 
prices and complete literature. 
Other Mallinckrodt iodizing mix- 
tures are Ioflow,* Iomag,* and 
Iodide Mixture. 

*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


1**Stabilization of Iodine in Salt and Feed- 
stuffs’’ by F. F. Johnson and E. R. Frederick, 
science, Oct. 4, 1940, Vol. 92, PP315-316. 


MALLINCKRODT [ CHEMICAL WORKS 
81 Years of Service to Chemical Users 


Mallinckrodt Street, St. Lovis 7, Mo, 
72 Gold Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
los Angeles Montreal Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


States department of agriculture. 

Dr. J. C. Huttar, Rural Radio network, 
Ithaca; Elmer Wheeling, Dallas; H. J. Rey- 
nolds, research and development depart- 
ment, Armour & Co., Chicago; and Hollis 
Shomo, supervisor, division of markets, de- 
partment of agriculture, Richmond, Va. 

The three-day convention will also fea- 
ture committee meetings on Sunday after- 
noon followed by a buffet supper, an “old- 
fashioned breakfast” on Monday, and a 
dinner dance and floor show in the Dinkler 
room of the Ansley hotel in the evening to 
wind up the program. 


@ NEBRASKA CROP IMPROVEMENT 
association, college of agriculture, Lincoln, 
Neb., has issued a directory of certified seed 
grains and small seeds. 


You Will 


These 
Profit-Making 
Products 


Poultry and Garden 
PEAT MOSS 
SQUIBB’S 
D-SEC ... DICOCE 
California Packing Corp. 
BIOTOL 
A&D VITAMIN OILS 
FISH MEAL & SOLUBLES 
World Products Corp. 
PROT-A eee PROT-D 
CARO-PROT..PROT-M 
& 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Soybean, Linseed and Cotton 
Seed Oil Meals; Hominy 
Feeds; Milk Products; Meat 
Scraps and Tankage; Fish 
Meal; Oat Goods; Millfeeds 


TRADING CORP. 
John Mecking ... Geo. Barrett .. . Bill LeBlanc 
PHONE: WAbash 2-2065 


11] WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Feed Club President 


JOHN J. ZIMA 


John J. Zima, manager, animal feeds sales 
of the Kraft Foods Co., will head the Chi- 
cago Feed club during 1949. A charter 
member of the 300-member club since its 
organization in 1942, Mr. Zima served as 
director in 1946-47 and as vice president 
in 1948, 


Frederick Named to Ohio 
Board of Agriculture 


Governor Tom Herbert of Ohio has an- 
nounced the appointment of H. E. (Fritz) 
Frederick of Scott Mills, Inc., Marysville, 
Ohio, as a member of the Ohio board of 
agriculture. Mr. Frederick will serve for six 
years, his term expiring Sept. 30, 1954. 

Only two members are appointed to the 
board of 12 each year and no more than 
six can be from any one political party. The 
feed industry of Ohio is happy to be recog- 
nized in this manner since the board has 
complete control of the state department of 
agriculture. 


Warren-Douglas Chemical 
Celebrates 3rd Birthday 


Warren-Dougias Chemical Co., Omaha, 
celebrated its third anniversary last month 
with a sales meeting followed by a party for 
the firm’s 18 employes. The company now 
has branch offices and warehouse facilities 
in Wichita and Des Moines. 

The company is headed by H. D. War- 
ren as president. Other executives are: D. A. 
Douglas, vice president; N. W. Boyer, sec- 
retary; Styme Larson, Des Moines branch 
manager; and A. R. Kuntzelman, Wichita 
branch manager. 


@ HARDY BROTHERS, Butler, Ky., have 
installed a 30S Blue Streak granular grind 
mill. 
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AUSTIN W. CARPENTER 


Recently, I had breakfast with an out- 
standingly successful poultry breeder and 
hatcheryman of my state. We talked shop 
over our eggs and bacon. 

“What are your prospects for chick sales 
for 1949?”, I asked. Here was his reply. 

“Simply wonderful. We have more orders 
with cash deposits right now than we had 
last year at the end of January. Inquiries 
are brisk. It looks like a million chicks for 
us the coming season, which will be a 
splendid increase over this year’s sales.” 

Then I countered with this, “Are the 
poultrymen going to overdo the job?—Are 
they going to flood the market?” 

Instantly, this was his reply, “Maybe, but 


Austin W. Carpenter is executive di- 
rector of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, Inc., and secretary of the 
New York Associated Businessmen, Inc. 
His opinions as expressed in this column 
are his own and not necessarily shared 
by the publishers of The Feed Bag. 


what if they do? We'll have a great season 
this year, perhaps a lean one next—but I 
wouldn’t care a snap for being in business 
if all the years were bumper ones. We need 
a lean one occasionally to test our mettle.” 

Then he climaxed with the most signifi- 
cant statement of our breakfast visit. It was 
this. 

“It’s my business philosophy that you 
better be reconciled for some off years and 
be set to do a hard-hitting selling job in an 
effort to try to get your full share of busi- 
ness—and in the bumper years, not to brag 
too much.” This hatcheryman’s philosophy, 
to my notion, forms a good pattern for feed 
merchants. 

Since election, I've heard a lot of feed- 
men say that the coming months are going 
to be tough ones for feed people, with gov- 
ernment returning full depth to the grain 
business. They're frightened that national 
policy making by the new Democratic ad- 
ministration will be tough for free enter- 
prisers dealing in grains and feed. 

Maybe they're right—but what of it? 
There are plenty of farm animal consuming 
units in every section of America to make 
the feed business good for the alert mer- 
chandiser—for the fellow who organizes his 
selling forces well and keeps them aggres- 
sively functioning—for the fellow who can 
forget and quit bragging about his peak 
sales volume of war days and aggressively 
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work for his share of the peace-time 
potentials. 

Knowing that this hatcheryman was a 
heavy advertiser, I asked him what publi- 
cations paid off best in inquiry volume. He 
readily told me that he keys every ad and 
has thus been able to comparably appraise 
the value of a wide number of publications 
used. I was surprised that some of these 
publications that I regarded very highly 
failed completely to click for him. 

Alert feed merchants spend substantial 
money each year in advertising. I wonder 
how many of them, like the hatcheryman, 
have a method for appraising the results of 
the various advertising mediums used. It’s 
the only shrewd business approach for 
eliminating waste of advertising dollars. 

@ RALPH COX ELEVATOR, Saratoga, 
Ind., has been sold to Adolph Mills and is 
operating as Mills Elevator. 


Announce Incorporation 
Of C. F. Morriss & Co. 


C. F. Morriss, Charlotte, N. C., broker 
and distributor, has announced that his 
business is now being carried on by C. F. 
Morriss & Co., a North Carolina corpora- 
tion. Kenneth S. Crittendon, who has been 
associated with Mr. Morriss, is in complete 
charge of the firm, whose offices have been 
moved to Suite 204, 120 E. Third st. 

@ GEORGE BRENNEMAN, Wakarusa, 
Ind., is the new manager of the Wakarusa 
Milling Co. 


@ M. D. KING MILLING CO., Pittsfield, 
Ill., has opened a new retail feed store at 
the north end of its mill under the name of 
King Feed Store. 


* Geb 


part of the scene... 


The bags in which flour is packaged are just as 
important as the flour mills that grind the grain. 

Mills that grind flour and the bags in which the 
product is packaged are both part of the scene to 


the rural American housewife. 


She welcomes the utility of the smart, colorful bags 
which are a source of material for children’s play 
togs, aprons, dresses, and home furnishings. The 
miller also welcomes these quality Neahr bags; be- 
cause in addition to eye appeal, they offer maximum, 
low cost protection and safety for flour in transit 


or storage. 
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_ Pillsbury Honors Beef Cattle Showmen 


Exhibitors of the three leading breeds in 
the beef cattle classes at Chicago’s recent 
International Livestock show received spe- 
cial silverware awards from Philip W. Pills- 
bury, Chicago, chairman of the committee 
on awards for agricultural achievement. 
They were presented in the arena by Clyde 
H. Hendrix, president of the feed and soy 
division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa. 

Shown with the prize-winning animals 
are, from left: John Patterson and George 
Edwards with the champion Shorthorn en- 
tered by Iowa State college, Ames; Mr. Hen- 
drix; Glennel Slaton, Ft. Stockton, Tex., 
holding the champion Hereford and reserve 
grand champion sponsored by the 4-H clubs 
of Pecos county, Tex.; and Carroll Yoder, 
Muscatine, Iowa, and the show's grand 
champion Aberdeen Angus owned by Mr. 


and Mrs. Cleo Yoder. The Yoder entry, 
named Old Gold, was sold for about $12,- 
900, or approximately $10.75 a pound, the 
highest price ever paid for a grand cham 
pion at the Internation’s auction sale. 
@ MID-WEST ROCK PRODUCTS 
Corp., Indianapolis, has changed its oper: 
ating name to France Stone Products, Inc. 
SET CONVENTION DATES 
The National Fisheries Institute, Inc., 
will hold its 1949 convention April 25-29 
at the Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago, it 
has been announced by Carlton Crawford, 
Crawford Packing Co., Palacios, Tex., pres- 
ident of the institute. Stanley W. Letson, 
Maine Fish Meal Co., Portland, Maine, is 
chairman of the byproducts committee. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


PORTABLE AND FOLDING CONVEYOR 


HYDRO CONTROLS CO. 
1957 SOUTH 54th STREET 
MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 


This HYTROL conveyor is espe- 
cially designed for feed mill 
operation. Folds compactly into 
half its extended length. Avail- 
able in 12, 14 and 16 foot 
lengths. Elevates up to a 45 de- 
gree angle. Reasonably priced— 
saves labor — you can quickly 
save its cost. Write for details. 


Distributing Franchises Available 
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New Arcady Salesman 


YALE E. BUTLER 


Yale E. Butler, Bloomington, IIl., has 
joined the sales staff of Arcady Farms Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, A. J. McLoughlin, gen- 
eral sales manager, has announced. A for- 
mer hatchery and grain company owner, 
Mr. Butler will service Arcady's cattle and 
hog division in southern Illinois, Indiana, 
and part of western Ohio. 


Hold Symposium on Yeast 
In Feeding at Milwaukee 


The spotlight was on yeast in feeding 
Nov. 8-9-10 at a symposium held at the 
Pfister hotel, Milwaukee. This was the first 
time that producers and users of yeast and 
research experts had gathered for such a 
symposium and the success of it may indi- 
cate a welcome repetition in future years. 

The subject of yeast in feeds was covered 
by Dr. James McGinnis, Washington State 
college, Pullman, Washington, who talked 
on “Utilization of Yeast in Chicken and 
Turkey Diets” and Dr. Robert Boucher, 
Pennsylvania State college, State College, 
Pa., who discussed “Utilization of Yeast in 
Livestock and Specialty Feeds.” 

Other speakers covered yeast and its re- 
lation to human nutrition and also its com- 
position. There were also talks on methods 
of producing the various types of yeast. 

Local arrangements for the affair were 
handled by Joseph M. Leinen, Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee; entertainment by 
F. J. Rudert, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee; finance, R. D. L. Wirth, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., and hous- 
ing and publicity, Walter Kessler, Pabst 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee. 

Program arrangements were handled by 
Emil M. Mrak, University of California; 
Miss Elsie Singruen, Brewers Yeast council 
and Howard D. Lightbody, Quartermasters 
Food & Container institute. 


@ F. L. SASS, Long Point, Ill., has in- 
stalled a 1-ton Blue Streak twin spiral mixer. 
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MILL AND ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


Our Service Includes 


Dust Collectors Elevator Casings 
Malt Cleaners — Elevator Legging 
Reels, Bins, Tanks Elevator Heads 
Feed Hoppers Elevator Boots 


Fire and Dust-Proof Elevators 
Conveyors and Fittings 


L. BURMEISTER CO. 


4535 W. MITCHELL STREET 
MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 


— SELL THEM 


ALL WITH 


VITALITY 
. DAIRY FEEDS 


You never need miss a sale when you handle Vitality's 
line of Dairy Feeds. Eleven feeds with protein levels 
ranging from 9% to 32% enable you to give every 
customer the right formula for his feeding program. 
Take care of all your customers’ needs with Vitality. 


ONLY A PART OF THE COMPLETE VITALITY LINE 


Make your store a "one-stop" feeding service with Vitality's complete 
line of poultry and turkey feeds, dog food, rabbit, pigeon, goat, horse 
and livestock feeds. Get the facts on the Vitality dealer franchise, 
write today. 


VITALITY MILLS, Inc. aicaco 4, 
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— Sams 
(Continued from page 52) 


sales, and these sales will well pay you for 
the moderate expense of equipping your 
showroom. When the farmer is through 
browsing around, he will step back to your 
office window and there you will make out 
an order for the things he wishes to buy. 
This is your opportunity, while he is warm 
and comfortable, to sell him any other line 
of merchandise which you think he could 
profitably use. Once you have completed 
his order, you raise a little wicket in the 
back of your office. You place his order on 
a hook where it will be taken care of by 
a man in your mill. It makes no difference 
whether your organization consists of you 
and one other man or whether there are 
4 or 5 in your office and 8 and 10 in your 
mill. Under this plan your warehouse help 
lose little time waiting for the farmer to 
make his wishes known. And the farmer, if 
he is delayed at all, can wait for service 
under ideal conditions. It can make your 
store the most popular one in your com- 
munity. 

Using this system you should have regu- 
lar sales from time to time and advertise 
them in the newspapers. It is a good idea 
to have a monthly special and have the 


featured merchandise prominently displayed . 


in your showroom. This special item should 
be advertised in the newspaper and men- 
tion of it should be made to every farmer 
who steps up to your office window. 

In every feed store slow-moving items 


gradually accumulate. When such a condi- 
tion exists, a table can be put in your show- 
room where you can run a special sale on 
cats and dogs—items which you have pur- 
chased and have not moved well. By cut- 
ting the price on these items and properly 
displaying them, oftentimes, you can get 
cost or more out of them, whereas without 
these efforts, they might lie in your store 
for years on end. 

Cleanliness and order are the keystones 
of our modern store. Floors must be kept 
scrubbed and windows washed. The stock 
must be dusted daily and the feed bags 
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"There's just no living with Fred since 
someone told him he's part of the billion 


dollar poultry industry!" 


brushed to keep the colors bright and shin- 
ing. Price tags must be changed whenever 
changes occur. Only five or six pieces of 
advertising literature should be provided for 
any item at one time in order to keep the 
advertising always fresh and clean. Then 
this stock of advertising should be replen- 
ished daily. 

If time permitted, I could go into this 
feed store of the future in great detail, but 
I trust that I have given you enough of an 
idea to whet your appetite and possibly set 
you to thinking as to what kind of a similar 
system would fit into your way of doing 
business. The plan is flexible and can be 
adjusted to fit any circustances. 


When you have the kind of a store which 
we have outlined, the whole thing should be 
lighted by the old-fashioned warmth of 
friendliness. Frequently ask your customer 
about his family, or his prize cow, or any 
other number of personal things that show 
you have an interest in him other than the 
money he might spend. Get to know him 
and like him. Attend the grange meetings 
and the 4-H club, and the rural church sup- 
pers. If you are good enough friend to a 
farmer, it is surprising how good a friend 
he can be to you. 

@ JOHNSON FEED MILL, St. Croix, 
Falls, Wis., is building a 30 by 60-foot two- 
story addition to its plant for feed storage 
purposes. 

@ DACOTAH SEED HOUSE, Bismarck, 
N. D., has changed its name to Peavy Seed 
House. 


TRIPLE SCREENED 


Shellbuilder 


PURE CRUSHED 


3 Sizes: 
e Hen 
e Pullet 
Chick 


60 LBS. NET 
Shellbuilder Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


CLEANED RIGHT, 
SCREENED RIGHT 


SHELLBUILDER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Ash 


3 Bag Sizes: 
80 |b. 


A penny post card or a phone 
call to us will save you money when 
in the market for: 


MOLASSES OAT FEED 
MOLASSES ALFALFA CHOPS 
; BLACK STRAP MOLASSES 


BREWERS’ GRAIN 
MALT SPROUTS 
CORN DISTILLERS' GRAINS 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


AT MILWAUKEE 


CHOICE WHEAT FEEDS 
WASCO CORN FEED 


BUTTERMILK POWDER 
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The Secretaries' 


It seems that we just can’t keep O. E 
Case, secretary of the Kansas Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers association, out of the spot- 
light as far as this column goes. Last month 
we presented his swan song, only to find 


MEET YOUR SECRETARY 

Although he is one of the younger 
members of the Secretaries Circle (42 
he claims) Lloyd S. Larson, secretary 
of the American Dehydrators associa- 
tion, Chicago, is 
one of the most 
widely known 
members of the 
group. 

Born on a 
farm near Am- 
herst, Wis., he 
attended Central 
Wisconsin col- 
lege and has 
been active in 
trade circles ever 
since he took his 
first job with the 
animal feed division of Cudahy Bros., 
Cudahy, Wis. Later he operated a dairy 
farm for three years and was engaged 
in field work for the Amsterdam Pot- 
ash Exporting Corp., before joining the 
sales staff of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn. 

Because of his flair for advertising 
and promotion he was shifted to the 
firm’s advertising department and soon 
was named to the post of advertising 
manager. A few years later he organ- 
ized his own advertising agency in 
Mankato where he developed the first 
syndicated cartoon-type ad service for 
retail feed dealers. In 1942 he moved 
to Chicago to become editor of Poul- 
try Supply Dealer but again his inter- 
est in advertising prompted him to 
resign and establish his own agency 
which he heads today. 

He was appointed the first secretary 
of the Illinois Feed association in 1944 
and held that post for four years. He 
also helped organize the American De- 
hydrators association and has served as 
executive secretary of the association 
since 1946. Mr. Larson is married and 
has two sons, Bill and David. His chief 
hobbies are fishing and taking colored 
pictures. 


Lloyd S. Larson 


that a few weeks later he was elected to 


succeed himself in the secretarial post. 
“Do wish to acknowledge the fine re- 
marks about me in the several letters which 
came to my attention,” writes Sunflower 
Case, “and I feel as if I just simply couldn't 
let you fellows down now, but must stay on 
and keep you informed as to the weather 
and swell living conditions in the dear old 
state of Kansas. It occurs to me now that I 
would have been lonesome as the very 
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dickens without the ribbing you guys give 
me. 

Lloyd Case, secretary of the Colorado 
Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers association, 
sends his first letter since rejoining the fold 
in September. He writes, “Well, boys, here 
I am again. Seems nice to be writing a 
Circle letter once more . . . and it is mighty 
nice to be opening them and hearing from 
a bunch of fellows who have become per- 
sonal friends, largely as a result of the 
system. Someone is entitled to a lot of 
credit for starting the idea. Who was it?” 

A score sheet on the letters turned out 
by each secretary is now being kept by 
Pete Stallcop, secretary of the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers association, who is also 
secretary of the Circle. He points out that 
the same old gang seems to be the only 
ones writing letters. 

“As secretaries of the various grain and 


feed organizations in the United States, we 
have a big job on our hands,” Pete em- 
phasizes. “We must explain the activities 
involved in grain trading so that misinform- 
ation such as was included in Drew Pear- 
son’s column, ‘The Washington Merry-Go- 
Round,” of Saturday, Oct. 23, will not have 
as much effect on the average American 
citizen.” 

Fred Sale, secretary of the Indiana Grain 
& Feed Dealers association, comments that 
he is “very much in favor of a mid-winter 
meeting of the Circle group and will en- 
deavor to be present where it may be held.” 
He also adds, “I am very much interested 
in Dave Steenbergh’s new insurance plan as 
he has presented it in his last two association 
bulletins.” 

Commenting on the political upset on 
Nov. 2, Mark Thornburg, secretary of the 
Western Grain & Feed association says that 


Premier Litter — Absorbs Quicker 
PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP., 535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


GREUTKER 


INCORPORATED 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Buffalo 2, 


Specializing in 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


for the Mixing Trade 


OFFICE PHONES 
MOhawk 7766-7-8 
Teletype BU 209 


CALL 
Frank Greutker MOhawk 6055 
Jack Bowlin MOhawk 6032 
Chris Greutker MChawk 2177 
Burt Newell MOhawk 7766 


New York 
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“I don’t believe there was ever a general 
election in which the grain industry received 
so much free advertising (grain lobby), and 
it proves to me that the industry has a real 
job of public relations to do if it holds the 
place in our economy that it deserves. There 
is no question in my mind but that the at- 
tack on the grain industry was a misrepre- 
sentation of facts, but yet the industry with 
all its ramifications was not able to counter- 
act them.” 

G. E. Blewett, secretary of the Texas 
Grain & Feed Dealers association, reporting 
on the Washington situation, says the inter- 
national wheat agreement will certainly be 
considered, but hopes for something “more 
just and equitable than the one that was 
killed in the last session.” He also predicts 
increased efforts to further control the 
grain industry. 


FLAMBO FEEDS 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


FLAMBQ 


A Trade Mark 
That Talks 


Accurately Compounded 
450 Tons Daily Capacity 


The Finest of Ingredients 
And the Best of Equipment 
Makes The FLAMBO 
Trade Mark Talk 


We Specialize in Mixed 
Cars of Pulverized Grains 


and Mixed Feeds 


We Solicit 
Private Label Business 


FLAMBEAU MILLING 
COMPANY 
PHILLIPS, WIS. 


“Personal income, now at a rate in ex- 
cess of 214 billions a year, is expected to go 
higher which means that meat, poultry, and 


eggs should continue in demand,” accord- 
ing to C. V .Thomas, secretary of the Ohio 
Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers association. He 
announces that the state’s 1948 official di- 
rectory was mailed during the first week in 
November. 


Walker to Head Honolulu 
Operations for Albers 


Raphael A. Walker, 29, Ogden, Utah, has 
been appointed manager of Honolulu oper- 
ations for the Albers Milling Co., Seattle, 
Troy V. Cox, vice president, has announced. 
Mr. Walker has been a field supervisor in 
the Hawaiian Islands for Albers since he 
joined the firm in 1947. 

— 
@ HERBERT J. MOORE & Co., Inc., 
Bloomington, IIl., have moved their main 
brokerage office to 21414 E. Washington st. 
@ VIRGIL VANCE, Gomer, Ohio, has 
purchased the John Metzgar elevator. 


— Service 
(Continued from page 35) 


sonal calls to talk the situation over with 
tardy individuals. 

The new brick and cinder block building 
now occupied by this successful firm covers 
4,000 square feet. Equipped with large dou- 
ble show windows on either side of the 
door, the building is spacious enough for 
ample display room,, well-arranged counters, 
and the owners’ mutual desk. Incidentally, 
they feel that by having their office right in 
the middle of things, rather than hidden in 
some back corner, they are taking advan- 
tage of another opportunity to be on a 
friendly and personal relationship with their 
customers. 

And it is this personal contact, plugged 
at every hour of the business day, to which 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Condrey attribute the 
success of their firm. Radio, newspaper, and 
direct mail advertising, handling only the 
well-known brands of merchandise—all of 
these admittedly play their important parts. 
But in the final analysis it’s the close rela- 
tionship of seller and buyer plus fine serv- 
ice that builds the business. 


No finer custom grinder has ever been manufactured by Gruendler than our 
Model 48 Whirlbeater Hammer Mill. Scientifically designed to give you long 
and profitable service. Our many features are your greatest asset.” 


America's Leading Hammer Mill 


WRITE FOR LATEST BULLETIN 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER COMPANY 
2915 North Market Street, St. Louis 6, Missouri 


YES, IT’S A 
GRUENDLER 


op FEEDING IS NO 


ACCIDENT -IT's 


FEEDS For LIVESTOCK and POULTRY 


Phone Teletypewriter RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. + MINNEAPOLIS + EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. + DES MOINES 
L. D. 44 or 21 Phillips 14 
e102 
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—Remedies 
(Continued from page 65) 


the Blue Gate feeds include a Fairbanks 
Morse hammermill, Kelley Duplex batch 
mixer, Wenger molasses mixer, Kelley Du- 
plex corn cutter, and Singer machine for 
closing bags. 

Blue Gate feeds are made to sell on qual- 
ity rather than on price. They have no com- 
petitive price advantage over nationally 
advertised lines. 

“Though people complain about prices,” 
Mr. Russell said, when it comes to buy- 
ing they prefer to pay the price for quality. 
Three times since moving into this build- 
ing I have produced a cheaper grade of 
feed, but I have found no sale for it. I have 
offered this feed to customers who com- 
plained of high prices. 

“Almost invariably the customer would 
ask, ‘Well, what have you left out of it?’ 
When told, he would wind up by saying, 
‘I guess you'd better give me the better 
feed.”” 

For those who prefer nationally adver- 
tised brands the store offers complete lines 
of Staley, Purina and Nutrena feeds, while 
a branch store at Belton, Mo., handles the 
Pay-Way line. 

“Where can you find a business with as 
many angles as the feed business?” Mr. 
Russell asked. “To be successful we need 
to oversee our operations carefully, to keep 
down overhead; we must watch the markets 
closely, lest we overstock and lose our thin 
margin of profit in a falling market; we are 
obliged to keep an eagle eye on our credit 
to prevent losses; we must be alert with our 
merchandising and service, to build volume 
and create good will; and, to top it all, we 
have to be able to tell our customers how 
to use our product. 

“The butcher isn’t expected to instruct 
his customer how to cook a steak,” he 
pointed out, “but we have to be able to give 


full instructions on how to use the feeds 
and remedies we sell—if we expect to sell 
them successfully. But it’s a great game 
when you know the answers,” Mr. Russell 
admitted. “I wouldn’t trade it for any other!” 


Hinck Renamed Chairman 
Of Retail Feed Committee 


John Hinck, operator of the Red Star 
Mills, Corning, Iowa, has been renamed 
chairman of the National Retail. Feed com- 
mittee of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional association, according to Henry L. 
Green, Pattonsburg, Mo., president. 

Commenting upon the reappointment of 
Mr. Hinck, who has headed the committee 
for the past two years, President Green 
said: 

“This committee has a most important 
job to do and we have tried to enlist the 
membership of outstanding dealers from 
all parts of the nation to serve as members.” 

Other committee members include: Har- 
old L. Gray, Crawfordsville, Ind.; Richard 
M. Serkland, St. James, Minn.; George 
Schaaf, Des Moines; Ruby Green, Kirks- 
ville, Mo.; Fred H. Pittelkow, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Forest W. Lipscomb, Springfield, Mo.; 
R. E. Wendland, Temple, Tex.; Lionel 
True, Springville, N. Y. 

Edward Rubinoff, Vineland, N. J.; Joe 
S. Morris, Amarillo, Tex.; A. W. Estes, 
Hutchinson, Kan.; J. A. Simonsen, Sacra- 
mento; Emmett D. Brown, Shillington, Pa.; 
George Pritchard, Minneapolis; Joe Mei- 
bergan, Enid, Okla.; and Robert Wolohan, 
Birch Run, Mich. 


@ VICTOR L. JOHNSON, Stillwater, 
Okla., is now manager of the Hugo Milling 
Co., Hugo, Okla. 


@ KANSAS MILLING CO., Macksville, 
Kan., has remodeled its plant and con- 
structed a new office building. 


We Take the PULSE of the FEED MARKET For You 


BOB DOYLE...JACK ANDERSON 


DeCeAe Inc., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Teletype CG 1466 
PHONE: WAbash 2-0028 WAbash 2-0045 
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BROKERS IN FEED INGREDIENTS 


BILL NOEL...BILL CASSELMAN 


G.W. NOEL & CO., KANSAS CITY 6, MO 
Teletype KC 399 . 
PHONE: GRand 7363 GRand 6619 


Smith Elected President 
Of Georgia Feed Group 


J. O. Smith, Flint River Mills, Bainbridge, 
Ga., was elected president of the Georgia 
Feed association at a meeting held in At- 
lanta, Nov. 20. R. C. Avrett, Alco Feed 
Mills, Atlanta, was named vice president, 
and James B. Crew, Edward E. Smith & 
Co., Atlanta, secretary-treasurer. . 

The three new directors elected were: Joe 
B. Dekle, Ever-Best Feed Mills, Atlanta; 
Hal Hatcher, Hatcher Milling Co., Forsyth; 
and H. L. Cofer, H. L. Cofer Co., Athens. 


@ LOGANVILLE FARMERS COOPER- 
ative, Loganville, Wis., recently installed 
two 1-ton Blue Streak twin spiral mixers. 


Cream Calf Meal 


for gruel Feeding 


HIGH QUALITY 


ECONOMICAL 


DEPENDABLE 


Cream Calf Flakes 


for dry Feeding 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago, Ill. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


HEADQUARTERS 


VA jor these 
2 FAMOUS 
“PROFIT” Brands 


Mt. Airy Gran-I-Grit 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
Armour Meat Feeds 
Gorton A & D Feeding Oils 
Clear Quill Livestock Mineral 
Blatchford’s Products 
Clear Quill Poultry Concentrates 
Leader Peat Litter 
Fish Meals 
Nopco A&D Dry Vitamin Products 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meals 
Waterloo Hog Feeds 
Linseed — Cottonseed — Soybean 

Meals 
Servall Stazdry Poultry Litter 
V-C Phospho-Tobacco Fertilizers 
Royal Oak Charcoal 
Blue Ribbon & 

Western Condensed Buttermilk 
Anderson Chick Boxes and 
Hatchery Supplies 


Waterloo Mills Company 
Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


TRY THE NEW 
DEVOLD DRY D3 


Division of CHAS. L. HUISKING & CO., INC: 


SSS St 


HAMMERMILL 
CORN CUTTER 
AND 


VERTICAL FEEO 


One Machine or Complete 
Feed Mill Equipment 


© Kelly Duplex, with more than 
60 years’ experience, is well 
equipped to help you plan and to 
build the mill machinery you need. 
They will be glad to help you with 
your problems. Whether you are 
purchasing only one machine or 


equipping a mill complete, get 


suggestions and esti- 
mates from Kelly 


The Duplex Mill and Mfg.Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


—Live Displays 


(Continued from page 55) 


this goes some homespun philosophy and 
advice. For example: 

“Here it’s September—and that’s the best 
month for worming your poultry. Better get 
your sows ready for farrowing. How about 
your calves? Are they coming along as well 
as you would like, If not, drop in here for 
some calf starter and watch those calves 
show results.” 

There’s nothing fancy about his adver- 
tising, according to Mr. Shuman, who adds, 
“it does pay off at the cash register—and 
that’s what I’m really interested in seeing 
it do.” 

This aggressive dealer not only stocks the 
usual feeds, remedies, salt, and other pro- 
ducts handled by retailers but he has added 
an extra service. When he took over the 
building five years ago, the gasoline pumps 
were left in the driveway. Consequently, 
when a farmer drives up in his pickup truck 
or car and says, “Fill “er up,” he may refer 
to his fuel tank, his need for feed, or both. 
At any rate, this type of business is paying 
off very nicely. 

The fact that Mr. Shuman’s business is 
prospering so rapidly is proof that his 5- 
point program is offering customers some- 
thing extra in the way of service. 

@ GING & CO., Farina, IIl., 
its 50th anniversary. 


@ FARMERS UNION COOPERATIVE, 
Wray, Colo., has installed a Blue Streak C5 


corn cutter. 


is celebrating 


KNODE STARTS NEW BUSINESS 

Harry C. Knode, for the past 3% years 
sales manager for the Shellbuilder Co., 
Houston, Tex., has resigned his position to 
establish his own business as a manufac- 
turer’s representative. He will represent the 
Hammong Bag & Paper Co. of Wellsburg, 
W. Va., on heavy duty multiwall bags and 
also some feedstuff suppliers. The business 
will be operated as Harry C. Knode & Co., 
with offices at 32 Wynden drive, Houston, 
19, Tex. 
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"She's stalled, | guess. Can't seem to get 
her started on these cold mornings!" 
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New Amburgo Service 


LEONARD MIRSKY 


The Amburgo Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has established a veterinary division with 
Dr. Leonard Mirsky as director, it has been 
announced by Samuel M. Golden, company 
president. Dr. Mirsky is one of five prac- 
ticing veterinarians in his family today. He 
has spent 10 years in the field and has been 
carrying on an extensive practice in Lan- 
caster county, Pa. In his new post he will 
be in a position to assist Amburgo customers 
with any problems relating to veterinary 
medicine. 


Last Quarter Net Profits 


For ADM Show Increase 


Net profits of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. for the three months ended Sept. 30, 
1948, totaled $2,627,333.17, equivalent to 
slightly over $1.60 per share of stock out- 
standing, it has been announced by Thomas 
L. Daniels, president. 

This compares with $2,560,138.09 earned 
in the same quarter of 1947, representing 
$1.56 per share. ADM has authorized total 
dividends of $2 per share of common stock 
during the calendar year 1948, Mr. Daniels 
said. 

Profits in the firm’s flaxseed operations in 
the quarter just ended are lower, but a large 
soybean production indicates full operation 
in that department. 

@ WILSON FEED MILLS, Wilson, N. C., 
has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$100,000. 
ESHELMAN EXECUTIVE DIES 

Herbert F. Schell, 62, head of the job- 
bing division of John W. Eshelman & Sons, 
Lancaster, Pa., died Nov. 13. He joined the 
firm in 1917 and for many years served as 
executive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Millers association. Surviving are his widow, 
two sons, and a daughter. 
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@ NORTH PACIFIC GRAIN GROW- 

ers, Inc., Kennewick, Ore., has announced 

plans for a $500,000 grain elevator. 

@ HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT 

Co., Vermillion, S$. D., is building an 18 by 

21-foot warehouse addition to its plant. 

@ ERVIN LUBMER & GRAIN, Milo, 

Iowa, recently installed a 5A Blue Streak 

granular grind mill. 


NOW 
ORIGINAL 


TEHR-GREEZE 


FABRIC CEMENT 
FOR REPAIRING GRAIN BAGS 


Profitable and fast-selling. You can tie in 
with national advertising campaign to con- 
sumers. Write for attractive dealer offer. 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


VAL-A COMPANY 


700 W. Root Street Chicago 9, Illinois 


JOINS MATHIESON CHEMICAL 

Henry Gifford has joined the heavy 
chemical sales division of Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp., New York, and will work out of 
Chattanooga, covering Tennessee and ad- 
joining states, D. W. Drummond, vice 
president in charge of sales, has announced. 
A graduate of Clemson A. & M. college in 
1935, Mr. Gifford previously was with Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Corp. and Atmos- 
pheric Nitrogen Corp. 


3 GREAT DRIE 
(Condensed-Redehydrated 
SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 


| | 
SOL-TRATE 
Highest Concentration Condensed 


(Redehydrated) Fish Solubles 
B Complex and Amino Acids 


Guarantee: 32% Protein—50 Micros Ribo. 


FIS-SOL 

40-60 

40% Condensed Sardine Dried Fish 
Solubles—60% Dehydrated 

Alfalfa Meal 

24% Protein 


FIS-SOL 
40-60 

40% Condensed Sardine Dried 
Fish Solubles—60% Soya Bean 
Oil Meal 


36% Protein 


Gnburgo COMPA 


PERSONALIZED FEED 


THE BANKERS SECURITY BLOG. 
UNIPER AND WALNUT STREETS — 
HILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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— Patrons 
(Continued from page 17) 


of the package that counts — it’s what 
is inside the bag that makes the difference 
between success and failure in the feed 
business,” argued Manager Johnson. “When 
customers have confidence in you—some- 
thing that can be gained only by delivering 
the goods—they'll keep on patronizing you 
despite competition from cut-rate concerns.” 

The firm was given a heavy blow in 1910 
when a fire completely destroyed the ele- 
vator. This was offset by a decision of the 
board of directors to build a newer and 
more modern elevator. This new building 
quickly became obsolete, however, and a 
second elevator was purchased a short time 


later. Today the plant occupies a piece of 
land almost two-thirds the length of a city 
block. 

Mr. Johnson has attributed the firm’s 
success to the following factors: 

1. Customer confidence which has been 
patiently built up during more than a half 
century of honest dealings. 

2. The far-seeing cooperation of the 
board of directors and a capable group of 
officers plus the help given by his fore- 
man, John L. Bartsch, and his son, Bob 
Johnson. A. P. Bartsch of Owatonna, a 
prominent retired farmer, is president of 
the company while John Hartle, also of 
Owatonna and a large land owner, is vice 
president. The latter is a representative from 
the Owatonna area in the Minnesota legis- 
lature. Robert Pichner, another large-scale 


Salt, Fed Free Choice Saves Protein 
. . « Helps Prevent Hidden Hunger 


TT best way to feed salt is to feed 
it Free Choice. Then animals can take 
vhat they want and need. And because 
he need for salt is a continuous one 
while animals are eating and digesting 
their feed, salt Free Choice should be 


available constantly. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


CAKE AND PELLETS 


SOYBEAN MEAL 


Cottonseed Hulls, Hull Bran, Ground Peanut Shells 
Wire or telephone us, collect, for delivered prices any destination 


PEANUT MEAL 


On request, we will send you our weekly market letters with quotations. 


P. O. Box 700 


THE BRODE’ CORPORATION 


Memphis Tenn. 
Phone LD 271 


WHEAT MIXED 
for 


Minneapolis 


CAMEL 


Poultry-Dairy Cows-Pigs 


EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


“All in 
one bag” 
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land owner, is secretary and treasurer. 

3. Providing other goods and services, 
such as prompt deliveries of coal, adequate 
storage space for grain, etc. 

4. Employe loyalty. 

“Mr. Bartsch has been with the firm for 
many years,” said Mr. Johnson. “He keeps 
the planting going whether it’s 100 degrees 
in the shade or 30 below zero.” 

Mr. Johnson’s son, Bob, served in the 
marine corps during World War II. He 
takes care of the office details and pinch 
hits for his dad whenever necessary. This is 
enabling him to get the experience that will 
serve him well in his chosen field of feed 
retailing, manufacturing and the country ele- 
vator game. About six additional men are 
employed to take care of the grinding, mix- 
ing, coal hauling, grain cleaning, etc. 

Today the net worth of the firm is $139,- 
230, a big increase over what it was 52 
years ago. The elevator is not a coopera- 
tive, but is owned by 260 stockholders, 
mainly farmers, in contrast with the original 
130. 

Far from being content with the present 
position of the company, Mr. Johnson be- 
lieves the best years are yet to come. There’s 
nothing static about this business. 

“A company is no different from an in- 
dividual,” he asserts. “‘It never sits still. It’s 
either going forward or slipping backward. 
We propose to keep moving in a forward 
direction.” 

Since the Farmers Elevator & Mercantile 
Co. has been doing just that for more than 
a half century largely under one man’s di- 
rection, it is logical to believe it will con- 
tinue to do just that in the years that lie 
ahead. 


Rubinoff, 65, New Jersey 
Feed Manufacturer, Dies 


Jacob Rubinoff, founder of the feed manu- 
facturing firm bearing his name and civic 
leader in Vineland, N. J., died suddenly 
Nov. 24 at the age of 65. 

Born in Russia, Mr. Rubinoff came to 
Vineland at the age of 12 with his parents. 
He entered the feed business when he be- 
came associatd with the late A. M. Niggen. 
In 1906 Mr. Rubinoff entered a partnership 
with the late Julius Senberg and later ac- 
quired sole ownership of the firm. 

Since its founding, the Jacob Rubinoff Co. 
has specialized in feed formulas for com- 
mercial dairymen. The first Vineland feed 
formula was developed by the company 
founder and Willard H. Allen, then a 
county agent and now state secretary of 
agriculture of New Jersey. 

Surviving are his wife, Lina;.a son, Ed- 
ward, who is associated with the firm; and 
four daughters. Two sons-inlaw, Samuel 
Breess and Harry Matlin, are also with the 
company. 

@ J. M. HARRIS & CO., Roanoke, Va., 
has sold its seed business to Agnew & 
Connelly of that city. 

@ RICKETT FEED & GRAIN STORE, 
Mackinaw, Ill., has been purchased by Sam 
Benjamin and is being operated as the 
Benjamin Feed Service. 
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Assumes New Post 


CHARLES B. ANDERSON 


Charles B. Anderson, Great Falls, Mont., 
has assumed his duties as director of for- 
mula feeds for General Mills, Inc., Minnea- 
polis, after leaving his post as manager of 
the firm’s grain operations in Montana. A 
graduate of the University of Kansas, the 
43-year-old new director joined General 
Mills in 1926. He succeeds Fred Thomas 
who resigned to join the Central Soya Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Ferguson Heads Extension 
Service at Ohio State 


C. M. Ferguson, extension poultryman at 
Ohio university, Columbus, for the past 20 
years, will become director of agricultural 
extension service Jan. 1, replacing Harry C. 
Ramsower, who will retire at the age of 69. 

Joining Ohio State in 1929 as extension 
specialist, Mr. Ferguson pioneered in or- 
ganizing the Ohio Poultry council and was 
active in developing the Ohio Nutrition 
conference. He previously had served as 
assistant professor at Michigan State college 
and later as agricultural technologist for the 
Columbian, S. A., government. 

Mr. Ramsower was with the university 
for 40 years, 29 of which he directed the 
extension service. 

_ 


@ TABOR GRAIN CO., ELEVATOR, 
Tabor, Ill., destroyed by fire in June, has 
been replaced by a new structure costing 
about $60,000 and with a capacity of 53,000 
bushels. 

BOOKLET ON VERTICAL MIXERS 

A four-page, two-color bulletin which 
lists the advantages, specifications, and con- 
struction details of the new model VA 
vertical mixers has been released by Sprout- 
Waldron, Muncy, Pa. Copies may be se- 
cured by writing the firm for bulletin VA- 
948. 
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KEN MILLER 


Special Trunk Line During Trading Hours 
MAin 5065 e MAin 6212 
AND 
FEED -INGREDIENTS 
FOR 


FEED MANUFACTURERS 


BECHER-BARRETT-LOCKERBY CO. 


563 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


CONSERVE 


EAGLE 


KNOW THEM BY THEIR BRAND 


MEAT AND BONE SCRAPS 


GRAINS 


Increase 
Feeding efficiency 
with Balanced 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 
BONE MEAL 


No matter how complex the feed 
formula or how simple the ration 
fed, these standard quality by-prod- 
ucts of the animal industry have a 
place andcan be relied on to give ex- 
cellent results. The more corn of di- 
minishing protein content used, the 
greater the need for substantial sup- 


plemental protein—animal protein, 
reo W Brand 


FEEDS 


For all poultry 


and livestock WILSON & Co. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 
New Ulm, Minn. 


inc. 


Chicago @ Kansas City © Los Angeles 
Oklahoma City ¢ Albert Lea © Omaha 


Cedar Rapids 


TANK CARS 
TANK TRUCKS 
DRUMS 


ECTED QUALITY ‘ 
RICH IN CARBOHYDRATES 


FREIGHT RATE BASED 
ON SHIPMENT FROM 
NEARBY TERMINALS 


sey 


265 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ORELAND, PA. OGONTZ 8337 


107 @ 


BRINGS YOUR ELEVATOR LEGS UP TO 
THEIR HIGHEST POTENTIAL CAPACITY } 


. The scientifically built 
“Nu-Hy” grain bucket has won an 
punstion among grain 
elevator operators. It has sav 
jevator —_ vital man hours, cut costs, 
as increased capacities where- 
ever installed. 


le; efor our 
and 


Screw Conveyor Corporation 


PRODUCTS 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


Vitamin Assays 
Mineral Determinations 
Commercial Feed and 


Fertilizer Analyses 
A.O.A.C. D3; — Chick Assays 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
P.O. Box 2059 1, Wisconsin 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 
GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 
WISCONSIN TRADE 
Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 


FERTILIZER 


for the 
FEED TRADE 


write 


UNION SERVICE 
COMPANY 


117 E. Wilson Madison, Wis. 


BUYERS 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 


In Any Size Quantities 
Wire Us Your Offerings 


C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange @ New York City 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEMON 


Steamed 
Rolled Oats 


Des Moines Oat Products Co. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


MARDEN’S 


Genuine 
COD LIVER OIL 
With Vitamins A and D added 


POTENCIES TO FIT YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


MARDEN-WILD CORP. 
500 Columbia St. Somerville 43, Mass. 


SWIFTIDE Blended Fish Oil 
Brewer's Dried Grains 
Linseed Meal © Malt Sprouts 


Mill Feeds 
CORN OIL MEAL 
CORN GLUTEN MEAL @ 
CORN GLUTEN FEED 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINNESOTA 
GIRL FLOUR 
and finest 
MILL FEEDS 
..order today from 


Division of INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 
General Offices: Minneapolis - Mills: St. Pau! 


AMBER 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Chemists and Consultants to 
the Feed Industry 


Complete Analytical Service 


3456 N. Buffum EDgewood 2-3515 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


EASTERN 
COMMODITIES 
CORPORATION 


. Grain Dealers and 
Brokers 


Bourse Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


R. J. Barnes, Pres. W. P. Jones, Sec’y. 
F. J. Faber, Vice-Pres. C.E. Donegan, Treas. 


CARUS MANGANESE | 


Add Carus 
Manganese to 
Mashes you mix 

and sell. Stock Carus Manganese for those 
who mix their own. It’s the anti-perosis 
element absolutely needed in all growing 
and breeding mashes to prevent Perosis, 
short legs, short wings, parrot beak. Write 
for free bulletin and prices. 


CARUS CHEMICAL CO., 


Box FB-21, 
LaSalle, Ili. 
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RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL FOR SALE 
Has 50 HP motor—used only short time. 
Like new. Bargain for cash. Write BA-120, c/o 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Oat Huller. Reasonable. Boulay Bros. Com- 
pany, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


1-ton Sidney vertical feed mixer with 5 H.P. 
motor. Write Box OC 24, The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


FEED MIXER FOR SALE 
One ton capacity—floor level feed has motor 
—latest style machine—used short time. Write 
KD-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


CORN CUTTER FOR SALE 
Cutter—grader—polisher—aspirator, 3000 Ibs. 
per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write LE-21, 

c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


Feed Mill and grain elevator immediately 
available. This all electric elevator is located in 
Michigan between Flint and Lansing. It has 
17,000 bushel, 2 x 4 crib storage, iron clad, in 
excellent farming territory. Established in 1916. 
Handling grain, beans, feed, seed and custom 
grinding and mixing. Has coal and lumber if 
wanted. Will sell on terms. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Write Box NV 27, 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


Modern feed Mill and chick store in Iowa 
County seat town of 10,000 population. Price 
$15,000. A bargain. Arrange to see this mill. 
Write Box OC 31, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


I need a job. Reliable, capable. Prefer con- 
nection as manager or assistant to busy owner. 
Can handle branch office or sales department. 
Experienced in feed, corn, flour milling, seed, 
fertilizer, lumber, coal and oil, etc. Write Box 
DR 19, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


Two Salesmen: Southern Wisconsin man to 
work out of Madison or vicinity. Southern 
Tennessee man to work out of Nashville or 
vicinity. Selling minerals to wholesale and retail 
feed trade. State age and last ten years employ- 
ment. Write Box NV 16, The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNIVERSAL YEAST 

Yeast enzymes are a great digestive aid in 
hog, poultry and dairy feeds. Rice Laboratories, 
Dassel, Minn. 

Best quality seed oats all varieties, seed bar- 
ley and wheat from Wisconsin’s largest growers 
and processors. Jerry Henry Seeds, Arlington, 
Wisconsin. 

Hatching Year "Round — All Popular Breeds 
*** U.S. Approved—Pullorum Controlled. Re- 
liable Source For Nutritional Research Labora- 
tories. Morris Hatchery, 860 West Jackson St., 
Morris, Ill. 


Plans Made to Continue 
National Chicken Contest 


Members of the National Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow committee met at Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 28-29, when they approved blueprints 
for a new three-year contest to begin with 
state competition in 1949 and end with 
national finals in 1951. 

D. D. Slade, Lexington, committee chair- 
man, announced that the new contest will 
be patterned after the Georgetown, Del., 
affair, with state contests in 1949; regional 
competition in 1950; and national finals in 
1991. 

The Great A. & P. Tea Co. will again 
underwrite the program, providing a total 
of $10,000 in cash prizes. Of this amount, 
$3,000 will be awarded regional winners, 
while the remaining $7,000 will go to the 
national finalists. 

Some changes in rules and scoring will 
be recommended by subcommittees when 
they meet in Chicago Jan. 20, the com- 
mittee said. 

H. H. Alp has been named to replace 
Leon Todd as spokesman for the American 
Tarm Bureau federation, and Ralph C. 
Calley, Boston, to replace Jacob Buxbaum. 
Walter C. Berger, president, American Feed 
Manufacturers association, has been added 
to the committee to represent his industry. 

SCHWENG NAMED TO NEW POST 

Otto L. Schweng has been appointed to 
the newly created post of director of mar- 
ket research for Diamond Alkali Co., Cleve- 
land, Raymond F. Evans, president, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Schweng has been associated 
with the chemical industry since 1930 when 
he joined Lehman Corp. 


ERRY CHRISTMAS 


FIGHT TB 
Buy Christmas Seals 


JOBBERS OF FEED INGREDIENTS 
Distributors of Staley Soybean Oil Meal and Gluten Feed 


WILBER FEED CO., INC. 


46-48 MARKET ST. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR — Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings — write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 
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LIVESTOCK 


and 
POULTRY 
SPECIALIST 
WANTED 


We have several excellent oppor- 
tunities open for men (30-45) 
with technical knowledge of 
poultry, dairy cattle, beef cattle 
or hogs. Permanent positions as 
regional feed merchandising spe- 
cialists. Good salaries, based on 
ability and experience, with 
ample opportunity for advance- 
ment. Must be conscientious, 
cooperative and able to train 
salesmen through practical dem- 
onstrations. Agricultural college 
graduates preferred, with ex- 
perience in teaching, extension 
or feed-selling desirable. Write 
for interview, giving education, 
training and background. We’ll 
keep it confidential. 


% 


Write Box DR36, The Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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FEED GRAINS ... 


FOR THE FEED TRADE 


MULLIN & DILLON CO. 


Reliable Grain Merchants 


Main Offices — Minneapolis 
Telephone Main 3384 


PURINA 


. Franchise 


HUB OF A PROFITABLE 
FARM SUPPLY BUSINESS 


Many Purina Dealers are 
serving more customers 
better and reaping far big- 
ger profits by becoming 
Purina farm supply cen- 
ters. They’re selling Purina 
Chows plus Purina Sanita- 
tion Products and Farm 
Supplies. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


Sun-Cured and 
Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING AND 


MILLING CO. 


LAMAR, COLORADO 
Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Joins Sales Staff 


STUART FOGELMAN 


Stuart E. Fogelman has been added to 
the sales staff of Midland-Western, Inc., 
Madison, Wis., Bert Garrett, president, has 
announced. The firm is western sales rep- 
resentative for Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., 
Myerstown, Pa. A graduate of Penn State 
college, Mr. Fogelman has been employed 
by Whitmoyer for the past seven years in 
the sales and production departments. He 
will cover primarily the state of Iowa. 


R. G. White Forms New 
Feed Brokerage Firm 


R. G. White has established a feed brok- 
erage business under the name of Bob 
White & Co. in Chicago at the Board of 
Trade building. The firm is handling all 
types of feed ingredients. 

For the past four and a half years Mr. 
White has been in Chicago with Cereal 
Byproducts Co. and the Dickinson Bros. He 
earlier was associated with Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Bob White 
Mills, Inc., Duluth. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


LATTIN COMPANY, Inc. 


Jobbers Feed Stuffs — Manufacturers Representatives 


SEA PEP 


Olle 


327 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


FUTURES 


. WHEAT CORN 
OATS RYE 


Let Us Show You How Hedging 
Can Protect You Against 
Market Fluctuation 


G. W. WINSTON 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


OFFICE EXCHANGE 
DALY MARQUETTE 
8-1738 8-0940 
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Order a Mixed Car of 


INSPECTION OF COMMERCIAL 
FEEDING STUFFS 

Station Circular 339, Purdue University 
Agricultural Experiment station, Lafayette, 
Ind. * * * 


STATE LABORATORY FERTILIZER, FEED, 
AND LIME AND SEED REPORT 

Quarterly bulletin, Vol. 38, No. 2, state 
board of agriculture, Dover, Del. 


* 

TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL FEED BULLETIN 
Department of agriculture, dairy, and 

food, state of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 


CHILD-LABOR 
Bulletin No. 101, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts divisions, United States 
department of labor, Washington, D. C. 
* 


STORING HIGH MOISTURE CONTENT 
CORN AND GRAIN 


Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio. 


VALUATION OF DAIRY FARM PROPERTY 
FOR LOCAL TAX PURPOSES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bulletin No. 448, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Experiment station, Amherst, Mass. 
FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT, 1946 
University of Tennessee Agricultural Ex- 
periment station, Knoxville, Tenn. 
* * 
FEEDING STUFFS REPORT 
General bulletin 618, Pennsylvania de- 
partment of agriculture, Harrisburg, Pa. 
* 


* 
RED CLOVER FOR ILLINOIS 

Circular 627, University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Urbana, II. 


* * & 
VEAL FOR THE TABLE 
Circular 629, University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Urbana, III. 
* 
TO SERVE YOU BETTER WITH 
MULTI-WALL BAGS 
Company booklet, Hammond Bag & 
Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va. 
* & 


MAGNETIC PULLEYS 

Company catalogs, C-1001A and C-1007A, 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 4740 W. 
McGeogh ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


\ 


Golden Loaf Flour 


(The Flour with the Vim and Pep left in) 


ka 


Bren Middlings 


(Higher in Protein) 


4. TENNANT & Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


FEED JOBBERS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Distributors of: 


BRANCH OFFICE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Hubinger (Keokuk) 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg’s Hominy Feed 
Hercules Dried Whey 

Wheat Germ Oil 

Wheat Germ 
Calf Manna 
Stonemo Granite Grit 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


CLO-TRATE PRODUCTS 


Fortified Cod Liver Oil and 
Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 


SUNSET BRAND FEED 
(an exclusively milk product) 
High in flavin. milk albumen, 
and milk minerals. 


ATTENTION Feed Manufacturers... 


CANADIAN REFUSE SCREENINGS 
HALLET and CAREY Co. 


Grain Exchange Building 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Members: 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


TO HELP YOU SOLVE 
Your feed production problems in 


FORMULATION 

PLANT OPERATION 
LABORATORY 

SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 
12626 Ann St. Blue Island, Illinois 


W. M. BELL COMPANY 


SPECIALIZING IN 


BARLEY and RYE 


AT MILWAUKEE 
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Allied Mills, Inc 11 
Amber Laboratories 108 
Amburgo Co. 105 
14 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas Rice Growers Co-op Assn 
Ark Valley Alfalfa Mills 
Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 


Becher-Barrett-Lockerby Co. 107 
W. M. Bell Co. 111 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 23-77 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 2 
Brewers Yeast Council, Inc 72 
Brode Corp. 106 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. ........................ 4 
Bunge Corp. 104 
L. Burmeister Co. 99 
Calcium Carbonate Co. 18 
Capital Flour Mills 108 
Carus Chemical Co. 108 
Central Bas & Bariap Co. 
Cereal Grading Co. 108 
Chase Bag Co. 42 
D.C.A., Inc. 103 
Dawe’s Products Co. 79 
Peder Devold Oil Co. 104 
Des Moines Oat Products 108 
Deutsch & Sickert 108 
Donovan Feed Co. 98 
me Industries 84 

E. F. Drew & Co. 66 
Dreyer Commission Co. 112 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 104 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc......... 50-54 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. 107 
Eastern Commodities Corp. ..............2-.---.--.-.-- 108 


Eriez Mfg. Co. 94 
Excelsior Co. 


Feed Supplies, Inc. 12 
Flambeau Milling Co. 102 
Franke Grain Co. 12 
Fredman Bag Co. 114 
Fru:n Milling Co. 88 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer -.................. 102 
Greutker, Inc. 101 
Halibut Liver Oil Producers ............................ 45 
Hallet & Carey Co. 111 
Harlan Rendering Co. 28 
Hendy Feed Co. 98 
Hiawatha Grain Co. 109 
Hubbard Milling Co. 91 
Hydro-Controls Co. 98 
T. E. Ibberson Co. 46 
Iowa Feed Co. 112 
Iowa Limestone Co. 12 
J-M Trading Corp. 96 
Jacobson Machine Works 6 
Max Katz Bag Co. 112 


Kellogg Milling Co. 62 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. ......................- 49 
King Midas Flour Mills 117 
Koelsch Grain Co. 98 
Kraft Foods Co. 61 
LaBudde Feed & Grain Co. ......W............--..--- 100 
Lattin, Inc. 110 
Liary Grain Co. 112 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works .......................-.- 96 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co..................... 92 


Marden-Wild Corp. 
C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 
McMillen Feed Mills 
Merchants Creamery Co. 
Milwaukee Feed & Grain Co. 

Milwaukee Greetings 
Minneapolis Greetings 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. 
Morton Salt 
Mullin & Dillon Co. 
Murphy Products Co. 


Herman Nagel Co 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co..... 
National Distillers Products Corp................. 
National Food Co. 81 
National Molasses Co. 107 
M. J. Neahr Bag Co. 97 
Nellis Feed Co. 98 
Newsome Commission Co. 98 
New England By-Products Corp...................... 16 
North East Feed Mill Co. 112 
Northrup, King & Co. 86 
elize 


Oyster Shell Products Corp. 33 


e 
Pillsbury Feed Mills 47 
4 F ee n g J ed fen t 
. C. Pratt 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. 101 ° f a I I K in d % 
Provico Feeds 113 
Purina Mills 110 North East Feed Mill Company 
Quaker Oats Co. a Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 
M. A. Roseman 113 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 102 
DRY VITAMIN 
Dr. Balabury Laboratories 64 


Savage, Inc. 75 
Screw Conveyor Corp 


Sea Board Sales Co. 112 
. B. Sedberry, Inc. 58 
hellbuilder Co. 100 
Siebring Mfg. Co. 82 
C. W. Sievert & Associates 111 MARION, IND. 
Silmo Chemical Corp. 69 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 26-105 
tandar rands, Inc. 
Stratton Grain Co. 80 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 3 Ss & V E M Oo N E Y 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co. 111 ith 
Superior Packing Co. 112 wi 
Ultra Life Laboratories 57 = 
Union Service Co. 108 
Union Special Machine Co. 114 
United Feed Products Co. 113 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. -............... 48-78 
Val-A C 105 
Vib Co @NOW!-Buy SUPERIOR’S-PURE 
Vitality Mills, Inc. 99 
Vitamins, Inc. 8 a and — 
Waterloo Mills Co. 104 Bone I— Blood Meal 
erthan Bag Co. 
Western Condensing Co. 20 Superior Packing Co. 
ite Laboratories 
Whitmoyer Laboratories 71 St. Paul, Minn. _S 
Wilber Feed Co. oe 
ilson O., 
Winthrop-Stearns, ‘Inc. 41 SOYBEAN MEAL ... MILLFEEDS 
Winston, G. 110 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation esac 108 


E. C. Holcombe Gives 
Merchandising Pointers 


Proper storage and display of goods is 
the first and most important phase of any- 
one’s merchandising program, E. C. “Gene” 
Holcombe, Downers Grove, Ill., told the 
150 participants in the 13th grain elevator 
management school held at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, in November. 

Building his talk on “Aids in Merchan- 
dising Feeds” around the contents of his 
recently published manual, “Nine Steps to 
Success,” Mr. Holcombe emphasized the 
problem of the elevator manager who lacks 
sales-‘room space. 

“Some of you will say, ‘I just don’t have 
room,” Mr. Holcombe said. “Well, I say, 
make room. Build a room—put up a hen 
house if you have to, but get that feed out 


where people can see it and buy it! 


Indiana Dealers Announce 
Dates for Two Meetings 


Dates for the 1949 annual convention 
and mid-summer meeting of the Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers association have been 
announced by Fred K. Sale, secretary. The 
annual convention will be held Jan. 23-25 
in Indianapolis, while the mid-summer 
meeting will take place June 19-21 at French 
Lick. 


@ PRONTO PRODUCTS CO., Kansas 
City, Mo., has moved to 300 S. Third st. 


LINSEED MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
500 Corn Exchange Bldg. 


Minneapolis 


LEARY 


GRAIN COMPANY. 
1023 GRAIN EXCHANGE, Minneapolis 
Bridgeport 1231 


Order Your 


KELL-PHOS* now 


Phosphorus and im- 
Call or write fen trace minerals) 


IOWA FEED CO. 


618-620 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa 


BAGS 


BURLAP, COTTON 
and PAPER 
PLAIN or PRINTED 
Truck Cover. 
Turines. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 
DREYER COMMISSION CO. 


(At it since ’92) 
414-415 Merch. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Ohio Feed Group to Meet 
With AFMA Jan. 28-29 


The first mid-winter meeting of the Ohio 
Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers association since 
the war will be held jointly with the regional 
conference of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association at the Hotel Nether- 
land Plaza, Cincinnati, Jan. 28-29. 

The two-day meeting will include ad- 
dresses by leaders in the trade associations, 
agriculture, and education. The opening 
morning sessions on Friday will feature a 
grain elevator and feed management school, 
while the Ohio dealers and AFMA will have 
a joint session in the afternoon. One of the 
features will include a panel discussion on, 
“The Midwest Feed Market Outlook.” 

In addition to a number of top officials 
from the United States department of agri- 
culture and the Ohio State university, the 
program will include talks by Walter Ber- 
ger, and William Diamond of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers association; Ray 
B. Bowden and Ed Cherbonnier of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National association; 
J. O. McClintock of the Chicago Board of 
Trade; and D. A. FitzGerald, director of 
the food branch, ECA. : 


Mrs. Grace Meeker, Wife 
Of Arcady Founder, Dies 


Mrs. Grace Murray Meeker, 79, wife of 
the late Arthur Meeker, founder of Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago, died Nov. 20 
at her home in Santa Barbara, Calif., where 
funeral services were held two days later. 
Burial took place at Graceland cemetery, 
Chicago, Nov. 24. 

Mrs. Meeker had lived in California since 
1947. Her husband, a former vice president 
of Armour & Co., and for many years pres- 
ident and later board chairman of Arcady, 
died in February, 1946. Three daughters 
and a son survive. Wirt D. Walker, pres- 
ident of Arcady, is a nephew. 


Chicago Board of Trade 


Re-nominates Uhlmann 


Richard F. Uhlmann has been nominated 
to succeed himself for a second term as 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade 
according to the proposed slate offered by 
the nominating committee under the chair- 
manship of Arthur F. Lindley. 

Other nominees are: Carl E. Bostrom, 
first vice president; Sylvester J. Meyers, sec- 
ond vice president; and Homer P. Hargrave, 
George W. Altofer, J. R. Murray, Thomas 
A. Liston, and William F. Rowley as direc- 
tors for three-year terms. 

The membership will vote on the nomi- 
nations by ballot Jan. 10, 1949 and instal- 
lation of the new officers and directors will 
take place at annual meeting scheduled 
Jan. 17. 


@ GRAPER FEED CO., Lake Mills, Wis., 


has opened for business. 


@ JOHN DOWNS, Shelbyville, Ill., has 
leased the Downs Feed Mill, Windsor, Il. 
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THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 


that 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
are 
STRONGER 
will 
LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator 
cups. 
WRITE TO: 
K. I. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
analysis form No. 20 


MADE 


LAST 


with , 
/PROVICO 


WRITE or PHONE for DEALER PLAN 


PROVICO FEEDS 


"ee Poplar 0200 Cincinnati, one | 


Brokers of ... 


QUALITY FEED 


U. M. C. Calcium Carbonate — Feed Mixing Limestone 
Limestone Grit — Bentonite — Oil Meals 


Mill Feeds — Packing House By-Products 


UNITED FEED PRODUCTS CO. 
205 W. WACKER DR. 


INGREDIENTS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MOLASSES 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


Shipments From Atlantic and Gulf Ports 


It Will Pay You To Contact Us For Your Requirements 


e A e 


ROSEMAN & 


COMMERCIAL TRUST BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


| 
i 
FY 
C7 
e113 


JOBBERS AND 
WHOLESALERS 


FEED AND GRAIN 


MIXED CARS 
CARLOADS 


TRUCKLOADS 


GRAIN EXCHANGE Economical 
MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. | BROADWAY 2-6289 Cag Closers 


@ Union Special Suspended 
Head Bag Closing Machines 
are designed to bring the ad- 
vantages of machine sewed 
() |] R 5S th y A R closures to the numerous jobs 7) 
where the amount of work to 
be handled or seasonal varia- 
tion does not justify the in- 
stallation of large scale 
production equipment. Engi- 
neered and built by the origi- 
nators of filled bag closing 
B A F equipment, these economical 
ee ees units are ideal for general 
service in small mills 
BURLAP AND COTTON or for utility and 
VACUUM CLEANED FOR standby duty in large 


ECONOMY . . . PRINTED we. 


For complete infor- 


FOR INDIVIDUALITY. mation on what Union 
Special Suspended 
Head Utility Units 


offer, write for Bulle- 
tin 201. Union Spe- 

= cial Machine Co., Suspended Head Units are 
448 N. Franklin St., furnished in four combinations 


Chicago 10, Illinois. of sewing heads and suspen- 
sions. You have your choice 
of either the Class 14500 
sewing head (shown above) 
or the heavy duty Class 
80600 sewing head and 
your choice of the tan- 
dem pulley suspension on 
the Top Lock Thor Bal- 
ancer (shown in the 
inset). 


ASK FOR 
NEW BULLETIN | 


90 E. CLYBOURN STREET «+ MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONS! 


e1l4e 
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WHY PAY 
~ HIGH FREIGHT RATES | 
ON GRAIN FEEDS 


GRAIN PRICES 


are going down 


Re 


RATES 


are going up 


NOW IS THE TIME for you and your 


customers to make money with MURPHY’S 


With grain prices down and freight rates up, now 
is the time to help your customers make the most 
out of their home-grown feeds. 


Farmers have an abundance of corn and oats, 
and both of these grains are lower in price. Why 
charge them expensive freight rates on grain 
product feeds? All the farmer needs is the right 
kinds of concentrates and minerals to properly 
balance up the grain he has on hand. 


You can help your customers make more money 
by showing them how Murphy’s Concentrates 
save on the cost of producing milk, meat and eggs. 
Murphy’s Concentrates balance up farm feeds 
with essential protein, mineral and vitamin sub- 
stances so that the farmer can cut down feed costs, 


reduce feed lot disorders and make more money. 


With Murphy’s Concentrates you can make a 
complete line of livestock and poultry feeds right 
in your own plant, using grains grown in your 
community, and save your customers high freight 
and shipping costs. 


You profit most when you help your customers 
make more money. So sell the farmer only what 
he needs and save him feed money. That’s the 
way to build satisfied repeat business. You’ll 
make money selling Murphy’s Concentrates and 
an extra grinding and mixing profit besides. 


For full details on the profitable, exclusive Murphy 
franchise in your community, write to Murphy 
Products Company, Burlington, Wisconsin. 


~ @ MURPHY’S VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE for Poultr 
~@ MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE for Livestock 
@ MURPHY’S CALF MEAL ® MURPHY’S MINERALS 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


” BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 


Copyright Dec., 1943 
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